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THE  ROUND-UP 


OR 


CAMPAIGNING  WITH  MILES 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE   HELIOGKAPHIC   MESSAGE. 

ON  that  flaming  afternoon  in  the  summer 
of  1886,  Corporal  Billy  Bidwell,  Maris 
Roydon  and  Bob  Goodale  were  riding  slowly 
across  one  of  the  baked  plains  of  Southern 
Arizona. 

It  was  hot  enough  to  roast  rattlesnakes. 
They  had  rested  for  hours  in  the  scant  shade 
of  a  group  of  pines  in  the  foothills,  and 
should  have  tarried  longer,  but  they  were 
miles  from  the  command  of  Captain  Lawton, 
and  in  so  dangerous  a  situation  that  they 
were  impatient  to  rejoin  him.  Instead , of 
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waiting  for  the  moderate  coolness  of  even- 
ing, when  they  were  liable  to  be  drenched 
by  a  tropical  deluge,  they  yielded  to  their 
impatience  and  set  out  for  the  wooded 
mountains  to  the  eastward,  hoping  to  reach 
camp  before  night  closed  in. 

The  clear  atmosphere  quivered  and  pul- 
sated with  heat.  The  stumpy  cactus,  the 
dwarf  juniper,  the  sage  and  chaparral  wore 
the  same  dull  tint  as  the  sandy  waste.  Far 
to  the  westward,  through  the  shimmering 
haze,  loomed  a  towering  peak,  at  whose  base 
nestled  a  lake  of  clear,  cold  water,  as  blue  as 
the  cloudless  sky  overhead.  It  was  a  tempt- 
ing vision  to  the  thirsty  travelers,  but  none 
of  the  three  gave  it  heed.  Well  they  knew 
that  if  they  headed  their  ponies  toward  it, 
the  refreshing  picture  would  dance  away 
from  them  like  the  ignis  fatuis  that  woos 
the  night  wanderer  from  his  path.  The 
wirftf/e  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  frauds  of 
the  Southwest. 

The  foothills,  which  were  the  destination 
of  the  little  party,  were  still  several  miles 
distant  when  the  Corporal,  who  was  riding 
slightly  in  advance  of  his  companions,  drew 
rein. 
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' t  What 's  up  ?  ' ?  asked  Maris,  glancing 
inquiringly  at  him. 

"  They're  busy  on  the  top  of  that  peak  a 
little  to  the  left, ' '  he  replied,  pointing  at  the 
spot  that  had  caught  his  attention  some 
minutes  before. 

At  the  first  glance  neither  Maris  nor  Bob 
saw  what  he  meant.  Then  they  noticed  a 
white  flash  of  light  which  was  little  more 
than  a  point.  It  gleamed  dazzlingly  for 
a  moment,  then  vanished  and  was  followed 
by  three  quick  flashes,  then  by  one,  then  by 
two,  again  a  longer  one,  and  finally  a  series 
of  intermittent  gleams  in  quick  succession.' 

"  The  heliograph !  '  exclaimed  Bob  Good- 
ale. 

"That's  what  it  is,"  said  the  Corporal; 
the  folks  seem  to  be  excited  the  way  they're 
signalling.  They  must  be  sending  im- 
portant news  somewhere.' 

When  General  Miles  was  arranging  his 
decisive  campaign  against  Geronimo,  he 
did  it  with  a  thoroughness  of  detail  that 
showed  the  true  soldier.  Prom  General 
Hazen,  the  chief  signal  officer  at  Washing- 
ton, he  secured  a  corps  of  skilled  officers 
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and  men  and  the  best  heliographs  and  ap- 
pliances that  could  be  obtained. 

The  country  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Apaches  was,  roughly  speaking,  two  hun- 
dred miles  broad  by  three  hundred  miles 
long.  Upon  the  high  mountain  peaks  of 
this  region  were  posted  strong  guards  of 
infantry,  supplied  with  casks  of  water  and 
enough  rations  to  last  them  a  month  in  case 
of  a  siege.  They  had  the  best  of  field 
glasses  and  telescopes,  and  the  finest  helio- 
graphs. Years  before  General  Miles  had 
established  the  first  line  from  Fort  Keogh 
to  Fort  Ouster,  and  later  used  the  instru- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Columbia, 
where  the  distance  covered  was  fifty  miles 
in  an  air  line. 

The  chief  engineer  officer  blocked  out  the 
section  and  formed  a  network  of  communi- 
cation. New  Mexico  had  thirteen  and  Ari- 
zona fourteen  heliograph  stations.  Some  of 
them  communicated  with  but  one  other  while 
some  reached  as  many  as  five.  Such  was 
the  case  at  Bowie  Peak,  Arizona,  and  at  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  the  Swisshelm 
Mountains.  The  average  distance  between 
the  stations  was  in  a  straight  line  about 
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twenty-five  miles.  Fort  Huachuca,  how- 
ever, wrhich  communicated  with  three  other 
stations  was  thirty-one  miles  from  the 
nearest. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  this  ingenious 
system  a  message  of  twenty-five  words  was 
once  sent  over  a  zigzag  course  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  and  returned.  The  whole  time 
taken  for  traversing  eight  hundred  miles 
was  four  hours.  This  beat  the  telegraph, 
which  at  certain  intervals  had  to  employ 
couriers. 

You  understand  the  working  of  the  helio- 
graph. It  is  simply  a  small  mirror,  gener- 
ally mounted  on  a  tripod.  By  passing  a 
dark  object  before  the  face  of  the  glass, 
flashes  of  light  are  made  of  varying  length. 
These  indicate  letters  or  words,  as  in  the 
Morse  telegraphic  code.  The  principle  is 
quickly  learned. 

When,  therefore,  our  three  friends  saw 
the  signalling  from  the  mountain  peak  they 
knew  its  meaning.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  could  read  the  message,  for,  un- 
fortunately, none  was  able  to  translate  a 
letter  or  word.  It  was  a  cause  of  many  re- 
grets that  neither  Bob  nor  Maris  had 
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learned  the  system,  as  he  might  have  clone 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  sentences  shot  over  their  heads 
were  so  much  Greek  to  them. 

Despite  the  clearness  of  the  air  for  which 
Arizona  is  noted,  the  party  sitting  motion- 
less in  their  saddles  could  make  out  nothing 
except  the  flickering  points,  so  long  as  they 
depended  upon  their  unaided  eyes.  But 
Maris  unshipped  his  field  glass,  and,  level- 
ing it  at  the  peak,  studied  the  spot  whence 
came  the  signals. 

In  that  crystallic  atmosphere  the  revel- 
ation was  almost  startling.  While  he 
peered  through  the  glass  he  spoke  for  the 
benefit  of  his  companions: 

"  On  the  top  of  the  peak  is  a  small  mesa, 
with  a  rock  which  is  so  black  that  it  must 
have  been  painted.7 

"  That's  to  make  the  flash  show  better,' 
was  the  explanation  of  the  Corporal. 

"  Three  men  are  standing  beside  the  tri- 
pod and  seem  to  be  taking  turns  in  work- 
ing the  heliograph.  A  little  to  one  side  are 
several  others  whose  number  I  cannot  make 
out." 

"  Each  station  has  its  guard,  sometimes 
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only  one  man  and  then  again  five.  They're 
in  a  mighty  unhealthy  country,'  grimly 
added  Corporal  Billy,  "  where  the  principal 
crop  is  rattlesnakes  and  Apaches.' 

"  Now,  whom  do  you  suppose  they  are 
signalling  to  ?  '  asked  Maris,  slowly  sweep- 
ing the  glass  around  until  it  rested  upon  the 
blue  mountain  range  to  the  westward. 

"  That's  the  nearest  p'int,"  replied  Bid- 
well;  "  it  must  be  there.' 

"  How  far  off  do  you  make  it?  " 

"  Eight  or  ten  miles.' 

"  I  can't  see  any  answering  flashes  there; 
suppose  you  try  it.' 

Maris  passed  the  instrument  to  Billy  who 
pointed  it  at  the  rugged  section  of  which  he 
had  spoken.  He  held  the  glass  level  for  a 
minute  or  two,  during  which  no  one  spoke. 
Finally  he  lowered  the  instrument  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  I  can't  make  out  anything.  These 
folks  may  be  aiming  over  that  mountain  or 
at  some  p'int  in  another  direction  and  too 
fur  for  us  to  see.  Don't  forget  they're  up 
so  high  that  they  have  a  better  chance  than 


us.: 


Bob  Goodale  in  turn  scrutinized  the  dif- 
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ferent  points  of  the  compass,  but  with  no 
better  result  than  before.  Suddenly  he 
lowered  the  glass  and  glanced  excitedly 
from  one  face  to  the  other. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think?  " 

Maris  was  amused  by  his  earnestness. 

"  Don't  keep  us  waiting;  you  can't  im- 
agine how  anxious  we  are  to  know  your 
thoughts. ' 

"  That  heliotrope  is  signalling  to  us! 

Maris  and  Billy  were  astonished.  The 
former  exclaimed: 

"  Can  it  be  possible?  : 

"  Jiminy!  I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said 
the  Corporal  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

A  brief  reflection,  however,  raised  a 
strong  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Corporal. 

"  It  don't  seem  reasonable;  they  must 
know  that  whatever  they  're  saying  by  means 
of  that  looking  glass  can't  be  read  by  you, 
so  why  should  they  waste  their  time  ?  No ; 
they're  talking  to  someone  a  good  many 
miles  away?  " 

If  the  youths  had  been  astonished  before, 
they  were  now  amazed  by  the  words  of  Cor- 
poral Bidwell. 

"  Do  you  chaps  remember  when  we  were 
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at  Port  Bowie  that  Captain  Thompson,  of 
the  Fourth  Cavalry,  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general in  the  field,  and  he  explained 
how  that  thing  you  call  the  heliograph 
works? 

"  Of  course  we  remember  it,'  replied 
Maris. 

"  You  know  how  accommodating  he  was. 
I  asked  a  good  many  questions,  and  him 
and  the  young  men  that  had  been  sent  to 
work  the  contraption  explained  all  about  it. 
When  you  weren't  around  I  pumped  the 
fellows  and  learned  a  good  deal  more  than 
you  had  any  idea  of.' 

"  How  much  did  you  learn?  '  asked  Bob 
Goodale. 

"I'll  show  you;  let  me  have  that  glass 
agin. ' 

Receiving  the  instrument,  he  once  more 
pointed  it  at  the  mountain  peak  where  the 
flashes  of  light  still  showed.  As  he  looked 
he  called  out: 

"  '  To  Corporal  William  Bidwell  and 
them  as  is  with  him :  Keep  a  mighty  sharp 
lookout,  for  there's  a  party  of  Apaches  at 
the  base  of  the  foothills  that  you're  heading 
for;  they're  waiting  for  you.' 
2 
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Maris  stared  at  Ms  comrade. 

"It  is  wonderful ;  I  never  dreamed  he 
could  read  the  signals. ' ' 

"  And  I  don't  believe  lie  can—" 

"  Listen!  " 

Corporal  Billy  continued  to  translate: 

<  <  <  There  are  more  than  twenty  of  'em ; 
they'll  gobble  every  one  of  you  unless  you 
change  your  course.' 

Bob  and  Maris  were  mute. 

" '  We  don't  care  anything  for  them 
tender  feet  with  you;  they  don't  amount  to 
anything;  it  wouldn't  be  any  loss  if  the 
Apaches  got  'em,  but  you're  worth  too  much 
to  your  country  to  be  spared.  General 
Miles  heliographed  us  this  morning  that  if 
you  fell  out  of  line  he  would  give  up  the 
campaign  agin  Geronimo  and  Natchez. 
Have  a  care,  for  we're  weeping  barrels  of 
tears  on  your  account. ' 

The- round,  genial  countenance  was  with- 
out a  shadow  of  a  smile  as  the  Corporal 
lowered  the  glass  and  looked  at  Bob  and 
Maris. 

What  do  you  think  of  tliat,  boys? 
I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  you  weren't 
as  big  a  fool  as  you  look,"  said  Maris,  "  but 


a 
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I'll  change  it  to  that  you  are  a  much  bigger 
fool  than  you  look.' 

66  And  we  were  lunkheads,"  added  Bob, 
"  to  dream  for  a  moment  that  you  could 
make  out  the  meaning  of  a  single  one  of 
those  signals.  How  can  a  man  read  a  helio- 
graphic  message  when  he  hardly  knows 
enough  to  write  his  own  name  1 

"  Hold  on  there,'  interposed  Billy  with  a 
pretense  of  anger,  "  don't  you  say  anything 
agin  my  moral  character.' 

"  All  the  same,  Corporal,'  remarked 
Maris,  "  I  believe  you  accidentally  hit  on  sev- 
eral truths;  you  don't  deserve  any  credit 
for  it,  but  they  are  true  all  the  same. ' 

' '  Inasmuch  as  to  when  ? 

"  We  have  been  heading  for  those  foot- 
hills, knowing  that  Captain  Lawton  isn't 
many  miles  away.  He  is  after  the  hostiles 
and  they  are  keeping  watch  of  his  move- 
ments ;  what  more  likely  than  that  a  lot  of 
them  are  between  him  and  us  ?  : 

"  It  ain't  likely, --it's  dead  sure.' 

"  And  did  you  intend  we  should  ride 
straight  into  ambush'? 

"  Never  had  such  an  idea.' 

"  What  did  you  intend  ^  : 
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"Nothing  could  have  been  simpler.  We 
was  to  ride  ahead  until  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so  from  where  the  foothills  really 
begin,  and  then  wheel  to  the  left  or  right  for 
a  long,  hard  gallop  afore  we  dived  in  among 
the  rocks. ' 

"  Wouldn't  the  Apaches,  if  they  are  wait- 
ing ahead  of  us,  shift  their  position  so  as  to 
meet  us  when  we  made  the  turn? 

"  They  couldn't  do  that  without  our  see- 
ing 'em,  and  one  sight  of  'em  would  be  a 
dead  give-away;  but  I  reckon  there's  one 
thing  you  haven't  noticed.' 

"What  is  that?" 

"Point  that  glass  to  the  left;  that  is, 
along  the  foothills  that  we  have  been  aiming 
for." 

Maris,  who  had  received  back  the  instru- 
ment, did  as  directed.  Hardly  had  he 
leveled  it,  when  he  exclaimed : 

"  That  beats  creation! 

With  the  unaided  eye,  Bob  Goodale  saw 
what  had  stirred  the  wonder  of  his  friend. 
Less  than  two  miles  away  was  an  adobe 
dwelling,  low,  flat,  dirty  in  color  and  with- 
out the  slightest  shade  around  it.  At  this 
time  of  day  it  must  have  been  like  an  oven. 
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66  It's  the  home  of  some  ranchman/  ex- 
plained the  Corporal.  "  He  may  have 
fifty  or  a  hundred  cattle  that  are  browsing 
among  the  foothills.  Do  you  see  anyone 
about  the  house? 

Maris  carefully  scrutinized  the  place. 

"  There's  not  a  sign  of  life  about  it;  what 
do  you  suppose  it  means? 

"  It  might  mean  two  or  three  things. 
The  men  as  belong  there  may  be  drowsing 
somewhere  in  the  shade  of  the  foothills ;  the 
other  members  of  the  family  may  be  asleep 
inside  the  house;  or,"  added  the  Corporal 
impressively,  "  the  Apaches  may  have 
called  there/ 

"Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Maris,  as 
he  lowered  the  glass  and  looked  into  the 
faces  of  his  friends. 

"  Shall  we  find  out  whether  we  can  be  of 
any  help?  "  asked  Bob  Goodale. 

Instead  of  replying  directly,  the  Corporal 
reached  out  his  hand  for  the  field  glass  and 
attentively  studied  tKe  adobe  structure 
which  seemed  to  obtrude  upon  their  notice 
as  suddenly  as  if  cast  up  by  the  earth. 

' '  What  help  can  we  give  there  ?  "  he 
asked  when  his  scrutiny  was  over.  "  If  the 
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Apaches  have  called  they  haven't  left  any- 
body to  be  helped,  and  them  as  did  the  thing 
are  beyond  our  reach." 

"  Ton  don't  think  it  possible  any  of  the 
hostiles  are  inside'?  : 

The  Corporal  shook  his  head. 

"  That  ain't  their  style.  What  would 
they  stay  there  for?  : 

"  In  the  hope  that  we  or  someone  else 
would  visit  the  place  and  walk  into  the  trap, 
as  a  fly  is  caught  by  the  web  of  a  spider. ' 

"  You've  had  some  experience  with  this 

kind  of  business,"  said  Billy  to  Bob  Good- 

•/ 

ale,  "and  you  oughter  know  a  good  deal  more 
than  you  do.  An  Apache  doesn't  stay  long 
in  one  spot,  unless  hiding  among  the  moun- 
tains. If  a  party  of  'em  called  at  that  house 
they  finished  their  killing  in  whirlwind  style, 
and  were  off  ag'in.  So  if  we  went  to  the 
place  it  couldn't  do  anyone  a  bit  of  good.' 

This  sounded  sensible,  though  the  boys 
were  curious  to  know  whether  anything  was 
amiss  at  the  lonely  dwelling.  Neither,  how- 
ever, could  make  any  protest  against  the 
decision  of  Corporal  Billy,  who  was  so  much 
better  qualified  than  they  to  act  as  guide 
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and  leader  while  they  were  in  this  danger- 
ous country. 

Thus  far  the  three  had  ridden  in  a  direct 
line  for  the  foothills.  When  they  stopped 
to  observe  the  heliographic  signals  they 
did  not  shift  the  heads  of  their  horses  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  kept  on  as  before.  Pro- 
ceeding thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  had 
been  discovered  by  any  hostiles  the  latter 
had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  arrange  an 
ambuscade  for  the  horsemen.  Geronimo 
and  his  band  were  well  supplied  with  field 
glasses,  and  little  escaped  their  keen  eye- 
sight. They  were  puzzled  by  the  work  of  the 
heliograph,  and  often  watched  for  hours  the 
flickering  points  of  light  on  the  mountain 
peaks.  They  knew  there  were  a  number  of 
them  scattered  over  their  favorite  tramping 
grounds. 

What  an  Indian  does  not  understand 
causes  him  a  certain  awe,  but  the  heliograph 
had  no  effect  upon  the  murderous  ferocity 
of  the  Apaches.  They  spoke  of  the  mani- 
festations as  "  whispering  spirits,"  but  all 
tEe  same  attended  strictly  to  the  fiendish 
business  which  was  like  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils  to  them.  If  there  was  a  party 
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awaiting  the  approach  of  Corporal  Billy 
and  his  young  friends,  the  flashes  on  the 
mountain  top  caused  no  change  in  that 
party's  purpose. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ten  little  Indians  all  in  a  line, 
One  tumbled  down  and  then  there  were  nine. 

-Revised  Classic. 

FOR  some  minutes  longer  the  three  horse- 
men held  the  heads  of  their  ponies 
toward  the  foothills,  swerving  not  a  pace 
to  the  right  or  left.  Corporal  Billy  rode  a 
little  in  advance,  while  Maris  and  Bob  kept 
side  by  side.  There  was  no  intention  in  this 
partition ;  it  was  instinctive.  As  guide  and 
director  the  man  naturally  pressed  to  the 
front,  while  the  youths  modestly  held  their 
places  at  the  rear. 

But  wasn't  it  hot?  Inured  as  the  Cor- 
poral had  become  by  his  years  of  service 
under  the  blazing  sun  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Sonora,  he  felt  he  was  tempt- 
ing fate  in  thus  riding  over  the  sandy  plain, 
where,  as  he  said,  there  was  not  enough 
shade  to  cool  one  of  his  eyes.  The  scanty 
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tufts  of  yellow  grass  were  burned  and 
withered,  and  only  the  prickly  cacti  flour- 
ished in  nature's  oven. 

The  brassy  sky  showed  no  fleecy  cloud. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  fanned  the  fiery  coun- 
tenances of  the  three.  Each  felt  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  leaving  so  early  the 
meagre  shade  under  which  men  and  horses 
rested  until  the  meridian  had  come  and  gone. 
Though  they  knew  the  suffocating  tempera- 
ture brooded  among  the  rocks  and  stunted 
growth  of  the  foothills,  yet  they  looked  in- 
viting to  those  who  were  out  on  the  blister- 
ing plain. 

Bob  Goodale  uttered  a  slight  exclamation. 
Corporal  Billy  did  not  look  around,  but 
Maris  turned  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  his 
friend.  By  way  of  reply  Bob  showed  that 
he  had  forgetfully  slid  his  bare  hand  along 
the  stock  of  his  carbine,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  metal  of  the  lock  and  barrel. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  touched  red-hot  iron. 
The  ponies  did  not  sweat,  for  all  moisture 
was  dried  up  on  man  and  beast. 

Something  squirmed  out  of  their  path 
and  then  threw  itself  into  coil,  while  its 
vibrating  tail  gave  out  a  warning  like  that 
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of  a  locust  in  August.  Either  Bob  or  Maris 
could  have  shattered  the  hideous  head,  as 
each  had  done  in  similar  instances,  but  it 
wasn't  worth  while.  The  ponies  pricked 
their  ears  and  circled  a  few  feet  the  other 
way,  but  showed  less  horror  of  the  reptile 
than  usual. 

A  few  paces  beyond,  Maris  turned  in  the 
saddle  and  looked  back.  The  rattler  was 
still  in  coil,  evidently  expecting  and  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  even  though  his  enemies 
had  passed  him  by. 

"  If  you  are  so  anxious,  I'll  accommodate 
you, ' '  said  he,  leveling  his  revolver,  though 
in  doing  so  he  believed  the  hot  metal  blis- 
tered his  fingers.  He  fired  only  one  bullet, 
which  landed  among  the  horrible  coils  and 
closed  the  career  of  the  venomous  crotahis. 

Corporal  Billy  glanced  back  hut  said 
nothing.  His  interest  lay  in  the  foothills, 
now  only  a  little  way  off,  and  which  they 
were  steadily  approaching. 

The  youths  scanned  the  ground  in  ad- 
vance, for  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
danger  lurked  there.     They  noted  the  gray, 
rocks  and  boulders,  the  stunted  spruce  and 
pine  farther  up  the  slope,  and  the  rugged 
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crest  that  must  have  towered  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  cooler  up  there,  and  they  sighed  and 
wished  they  were  on  the  very  topmost 
elevation. 

Without  a  word  Corporal  Billy  tightened 
the  rein  and  his  animal  stopped.  The  boys 
rode  forward,  one  on  either  side,  and  halted. 

"  Anything  new?      asked  Maris. 

"  Let  me  have  your  glass.' 

The  man  pointed  it  at  a  spot  directly 
ahead.  Had  the  horsemen  kept  on  they 
would  have  reached  the  exact  place. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Maris  and 
Bob  used  their  keen  vision  as  best  they 
could.  That  which  caught  their  attention 
was  a  series  of  broken  but  somewhat  flat 
boulders,  behind  which  rose  the  tops  of 
some  stunted  bushes.  They  showed  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  stones  and  were 
scraggly  and  withered. 

Now,  if  as  the  Corporal  had  believed  from 
the  first,  a  party  of  Apaches  were  in  hiding 
in  this  part  of  the  foothills,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  been  easier  than  for  them 
to  stay  out  of  sight  until  the  whites  came 
within  certain  range.  The  expectation  of 
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the  youths  was  that  their  guide  would  give 
the  word,  when  all  would  turn  sharply  to  the 
left,  and,  despite  the  heat,  gallop  smartly 
for  a  goodly  distance  until  it  was  safe  to 
plunge  in  among  the  foothills.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  was  scrutinizing  the  ground 
ahead. 

Suddenly  he  lowered  the  glass,  and  with  a 
quizzical  expression  asked: 

"  Have  you  counted  'em?3 

66  What  do  you  mean?  asked  the  won- 
dering Bob. 

"  I  make  ten,'   was  the  mystifying  reply. 

"  We  don't  understand  you,' '  said  Maris. 

6 '  Just  watch  me  and  don 't  say  a  word. ' 

Sitting  erect  in  his  saddle,  Bidwell 
brought  his  gun  to  a  level  and  deliberately 
aimed  at  the  skeleton  twigs  and  scrub.  So 
squarely  in  front  were  they  that  the  hot 
barrel  was  midway  above  the  ears  of  his 
pony,  which  stood  like  a  statue,  knowing 
well  what  was  coming. 

The  boys  held  their  breath  and  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  point  at  which  it  was  plain  to 
see  their  friend  was  aiming.  To  them  he 
used  unconscionable  time,  but  by-and-bye  he 
pressed  the  trigger.  There  was  a  faint  blue 
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puff  from  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  and  the 
report  sounded  no  louder  than  a  firecracker. 

The  line  of  scraggly  branches  vanished  in 
a  flash.  Bob  Goodale  thought  he  heard  a 
muffled  cry,  but  was  not  sure. 

"Now  git!'  exclaimed  the  Corporal 
sharply.  As  was  always  the  case  when  the 
time  for  action  came,  he  was  alert  and  in- 
stant of  movement.  He  jerked  the  rein, 
and  banged  his  heels  against  the  ribs  of  his 
pony,  who  dashed  off  at  a  gallop.  The 
youths  instantly  did  the  same. 

Instead  of  taking  a  course  parallel  with 
the  foothills,  they  headed  diagonally  away 
over  the  plain.  This  led  toward  the  de- 
serted adobe  which  interested  them  a  short 
time  before. 

"  Keep  your  heads  down!  called  the 
Corporal,  bending  over  the  neck  of  his  horse. 
As  Maris  and  Bob  imitated  him,  thev  heard 

t> 

rapid,  dropping  shots,  and  twice  caught  the 
whistle  of  a  ball  speeding  over  their  heads. 

A  few  minutes,  however,  took  our  friends 
beyond  range.  They  checked  their  animals, 
drew  them  partly  around  and  looked  back. 
Everything  seemed  as  before.  So  far  as 
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could  be  judged,  no  living  person  beside 

themselves  was  in  sight. 

Sitting  thus  Corporal  Bob  said: 

"  My  Molly  has  a  little  rhyme  which  I've 

heard  her  sing  when  I  was  at  home.    If  we 

had  her  with  us  she  might  sing  it  ag'in: 

"  '  Ten  little  Indians,  all  in  a  line, 

One  tumbled  down,  and  then  there  was  nine.7 

The  veteran  campaigner  now  explained 
that  which  was  already  suspected  by  his 
friends : 

"  You  seen  that  line  of  scrubs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flat  boulders.  I  had  ob- 
served them  long  ago,  and  was  pretty  cer- 
tain what  thev  was,  but  couldn't  be  real 

*/ 

sure  till  I  had  come  pretty  close  and  studied 
them  through  the  glass. 

"  The  first  look  settled  it.  There  was  a 
dozen  young  bucks  or  less  crouching  behind 
the  rocks  and  waiting  for  us  to  come  near 
enough  to  make  sure  they  wouldn't  have  to 
fire  twice.  If  we  had  kept  on  for  a  few 
rods  further  we'd  had  a  volley  that  would 
have  been  the  wind-up  of  every  one  of  us. 
But  I  knowed  where  to  stop/ 
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"  By  covering  their  heads  with  twigs  and 
leaves  they  might  have  deceived  anyone,' 
said  Bob. 

"  They  deceived  a  couple  of  tenderfeet, 
that's  certain,  but  they  oughter  had  more 
sense  than  to  try  it  on  me/  remarked  the 
Corporal  disgustedly.  "All  them  Apaches 
is  as  young  as  you- -more 'n  likely  most  of 
'em  is  younger;  they're  only  boys,  but 
they're  more  pizen  than  that  rattler  you 
bored  a  little  while  ago.  An  Apache  baby 
draws  hatred  of  the  white  men  with  the 
milk  from  his  mother's  breast;  he  is  wild 
to  get  a  chance  to  kill  one  of  us;  he  is  so 
eager  that  he'll  take  risks  his  daddy  and 
older  relatives  will  run  away  from.  I've 
heard  General  Crook  say  many  times --and 
he  was  right-  -that  the  worst  time  in  an 
Apache's  life  is  while  he's  growing  up.  If 
he  knows  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  ag'inst 
him,  he  '11  take  that  one,  while  the  men  must 
have  it  the  other  way.' 

"  How  is  it  you  know  that  party  behind 
us  is  made  up  of  boys  ? 

"  If  they  were  men,  they'd  kept  down 
out  of  sight." 
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"  I  thought  I  heard  someone  cry  out 
when  you  fired, '  said  Bob. 

"An  Apache  generally  lets  out  a  yawp 
when  he  gets  it  plumb,'  was  the  significant 
reply  of  the  Corporal,  who  gravely  winked 
one  eye. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  enter  the  foothills? 
asked  Maris. 

"  That's  my  scheme— but  hello!  That's 
queer. ' 

Like  a  true  plainsman,  the  Corporal, 
while  conversing  with  his  friends,  kept 
glancing  here  and  there  toward  the  differ- 
ent points  of  the  compass.  Thus  it  was 
that  his  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
adobe  dwelling,  which  they  had  supposed 
wras  deserted.  It  was  now  less  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  away,  and  they  were  in 
front  of  the  structure. 

The  side  showed  a  ramada  or  porch,  cov- 
ered with  vines  and  brush,  and  with  a  bench 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  door.  This 
fashion  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Southwest,  the  ramada  being  intended  for 
a  partial  protection  from  the  excessive  heat. 

All  this  would  not  have  been  of  special 
interest    to  the  horsemen,  but  that    which 
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caused  the  exclamation  of  Corporal  Bidwell 
was  the  sight  of  a  woman,  who  had  stepped 
from  the  door  and  come  through  the  rama- 
da  into  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight.  She 
was  looking  toward  them,  and,  raising  her 
hand,  beckoned  the  horsemen  to  approach. 

"  That  looks  as  if  we're  needed,"  re- 
marked the  Corporal,  swinging  his  pony 
round  and  starting  him  off  at  a  walk.  The 
dash  which  the  animals  had  made  was  dan- 
gerous to  them  because  of  the  fiery  tem- 
perature, and  there  was  no  call  now  for 
haste. 

The  woman  kept  her  position  until  the 
three  were  quite  near.  Then  she  advanced 
a  few  steps  and  called: 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  my  friends? ' 

This  inquiring  remark  was  made  in 
Spanish,  and  good  Spanish  at  that.  The 
Corporal  turned  to  Maris : 

"  Here's  where  you  get  in  your  work, 
young  man.' 

Maris,  like  the  gentleman  he  was,  lifted 
his  hat  and  replied : 

"  We  are  your  friends  and  wish  to  do  all 
we  can  for  you.' 

"  I  am  in  great  distress;  will  you  not 
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dismount  and  share  my  poor  hospitality? 

No  place  for  the  animals  was  visible. 
The  riders  slipped  from  the  saddles  and 
came  forward.  The  sun  was  now  so  low  in 
the  sky  that  a  ribbon  of  shade  showed  on 
one  side  of  the  house.  The  ponies  were  di- 
rected to  this,  and  the  panting  beasts  moved 
languidly  into  the  scant  protection.  There 
was  no  grass  or  water  in  sight. 

The  lingual  attainments  of  Maris  Roy- 
den  brought  him  to  the  fore  for  awhile. 
He  begged  the  woman  to  be  seated.  She 
took  the  bench  on  one  side  of  the  door. 
The  visitors,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands, 
sat  on  the  other  bench,  which  was  pretty 
well  filled  by  them. 

Naturally  the  three  studied  her  with  in- 
terest. She  was  in  middle  life,  and  showed 
proof  of  having  been  brilliantly  beautiful 
a  few  years  before,  but  care  and  trouble  had 
stamped  wrinkles  in  the  forehead  and  about 
the  eyes,  and  the  once  even  teeth  lacked 
completeness  in  number.  But  the  abundant 
hair,  like  the  eyes,  was  of  raven  blackness; 
and  there  was  a  lithe,  suppleness  of  move- 
ment rarely  seen  except  in  early  youth. 
She  was  dressed  with  the  utmost  plainness, 
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though  with  a  neatness  which  is  far  from 
being  the  rule  among  her  people. 

Maris  first  explained  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  on  their  way  to  join  the 
command  of  Captain  Lawton,  which  they 
believed  was  not  far  off  in  the  mountains.  He 
and  several  armed  bodies  of  Americans  were 
hunting  down  Geronimo  and  his  hostile 
Apaches  who  were  heading  for  Sonora. 
The  visitors  had  noticed  this  dwelling  be™ 
fore,  but,  seeing  no  sign  of  life  about  it, 
supposed  the  family  had  fled  in  fear  of  the 
Indians. 

And  then  the  woman  told  her  story.  Her 
name  was  Concha  Morelos,  her  husband 
was  Juan  and  she  had  a  little  girl  Anita, 
neither  of  whom  was  at  home.  All  were 
Mexicans,  and  the  husband  owned  a  small 
ranch  upon  which  they  had  lived  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  drove  of  fifty  cattle  were 
browsing  among  the  foothills,  where  he 
spent  most  of  the  day  looking  after  them. 
Twice  before,  when  he  was  ready  to  drive 
his  cattle  to  Hermosilla,  the  raiding 
Apaches  stole  them  all,  or  rather  they  stole 
the  best  and  shot  the  others  in  wantonness. 

Juan,  with  great  trouble  and  labor,  had 
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gathered  the  finest  herd  of  all,  and  had  pro- 
mised his  wife  that  when  he  sold  them  he 
would  move  into  Hermosilla.  Anita  was 
growing  so  fast  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
educate  and  give  her  advantages  which 
could  never  be  hers  in  this  dreadful  solitude. 

That  morning  Juan  had  set  out  as  usual 
to  look  after  his  cattle.  He  took  Anita 
with  him,  as  he  had  done  many  times  before, 
for  it  was  more  pleasant  for  her  among  the 
foothills  than  in  the  baking  adobe  house. 
She  expected  to  spend  the  day  with  her 
father,  as  she  had  often  done;  the  two  re- 
turning home  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon. 
It  would  soon  be  time  for  him  to  come,  but 
the  visit  of  the  Apaches  filled  the  wife  with 
the  most  distressing  anxiety. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  to  cause 
alarm?  asked  the  sympathetic  Maris. 

"  I  heard  the  firing  of  guns  a  little  while 
ago,  and  came  to  the  door.  I  saw  you 
hurrying  away  and  beckoned  you  to  .coine 
here,  hoping  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me 
something  of  Anita  and  Juan.' 

"  You  must  remember  we  haven't  been 
among  the  foothills,  so  we  have  had  no 
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chance  to  meet  either  of  them.  Have  you 
seen  any  Indians  to-day? 

i '  Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  It  was  a  little  past  noon  and  I  had 
come  to  the  door  to  look  for  Anita  when  I 
was  frightened  by  the  sight  of  ten  Apaches 
coming  this  way.  They  were  not  riding, 
but  afoot.  They  were  heading  for  the 
house.  I  ran  inside,  fastened  the  door  and 
took  up  the  gun  that  Juan  always  leaves 
with  me  and  waited  for  them.' 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"  They  walked  right  on,  talking  among 
themselves  until  they  were  close  to  the 
house.  I  could  see  them  laughing  as  if 
pleased  over  something.  They  called  out, 
but  the  words  were  in  Apache,  so  I  did  not 
understand  what  they  said.' 

"  No  doubt  it  was  a  call  to  you  to  come 
out  of  your  home.' 

"  I  made  no  answer  and  they  walked 
round  the  house;  I  think  they  were  afraid, 
for  they  could  not  know  how  many  were 
inside. ' 

"  Why  didn't  you  fire  from  the  door  or 
one  of  the  windows  ?  :  *  asked  Maris,  angered 
over  the  incident. 
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"  Then  they  would  have  attacked,  and 
what  would  have  become  of  me? 

"  No  danger;  they  are  too  big  cowards 
for  that." 

As  Maris  talked  with  the  woman  he  trans- 
lated for  his  friends.  The  conversation 
had  gone  this  far  when  Corporal  Billy  asked 
him: 

"  How  many  did  she  say  was  in  that 
party.' 

"  Ten." 

"  Ask  her  whether  they  w,ere  young  war- 
riors or  reg'lar  bucks.' 

The  youth  put  the  question. 

66  All  were  young;  three  of  them  were 
not  more  than  half -grown ;  none  was  as  old 
as  you. ' 

"  They  were  our  old  friends/  said  the 
Corporal.  Tell  the  good  woman,  howsum- 
ever,  that  there  ain't  ten  of  'em  now;  as  I 
remarked,  my  Molly  would  sing : 

"  (  Ten  little  Indians  all  in  a  line, 

One  tumbled  down  and  then  there  was  nine.' 


•'»' 


CHAPTEE   III. 

A  SURPRISE. 

rMHE  sympathy  of  our  friends  was 
-L  stirred  for  the  mother  who  told  her 
pitiful  story  to  Maris  Roydon,  while  he  in 
turn  translated  it  for  Corporal  Billy  Bid- 
well  and  Bob  Goodale.  It  appealed  strongly 
to  all.  The  question  in  the  mind  of  each  was 
what  he  could  do,  if  anything,  to  assist  in 
lifting  the  load  of  grief  from  the  heart  of  the 
wife  and  mother.  Craving  her  pardon  while 
he  talked  with  his  companions,  Maris  asked : 

"  Can't  we  do  something  to  relieve  her 
distress? 

"  I've  been  asking  myself  that  question. 
Captain  Lawton  and  his  troops  must  get 
along  for  awhile  without  us,  for  I'm  not 
going  to  leave  her  in  the  lurch.' 

"  That's  the  way  I  feel,"  added  Bob, 
slapping  his  knee  and  shaking  his  head  with 

40 
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a  compression  of  his  lips.  It  was  a  way 
he  had  when  his  nature  was  roused. 

The  Corporal  drew  out  his  pipe,  delib- 
erately filled  it  with  tobacco,  and  having 
lighted  it  and  smoked  for  a  minute  or  two, 
said: 

"  No  use  of  talking,  it  looks  bad  for  Juan 
and  his  little  girl ;  makes  me  think  of  Molly. ' ' 

There  was  a  tremor  in  the  brave  fellow's 
voice,  and  he  blinked  his  eyes  several  times. 
His  comrades  remained  silent. 

"  But  maybe  it's  not  as  bad  as  it  looks. 
We  have  learned  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
pi 'son  young  bucks  in  the  foothills  yonder, 
though,'  he  added  with  a  chuckle,  "  there's 
one  less  now  than  a  half  hour  ago.  Besides 
that,  I  believe  there  are  more  not  fur  off. ' 

"  If  that  is  so,  what  has  become  of  Juan 
and  Anita'?  "  asked  Maris. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  but  the  hope  for 
them,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  man  became 
used  long  ago  to  being  raided  by  the  hos- 
tiles.  They  have  stole  his  cattle  twice;  he's 
always  on  the  watch  for  something  of  the 
kind,  'specially  when  he  has  his  herd  about 
ready  for  the  market,  or  will  have  when 
cooler  weather  comes.  When  he  learned  that 
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mischief  was  brewing,  he  has  taken  care  to 
hide  himself  and  little  girl.' 

Maris  looked  into  the  face  of  the  Cor- 
poral. 

"  Do  you  believe  that?  " 

"  No;  the  most  I  can  say  is  it's  possible. 
Now  don't  bring  up  a  lot  of  objections/ 
protested  the  Corporal,  "  for  I  don't  need 
to  be  told  that  everything  is  ag'in  it,  but  I 
don't  want  to  break  this  mother's  heart  till 
it  can't  be  helped.' 

What  lent  improbability  to  the  theory  of 
Bidwell,  in  the  eyes  of  Maris  and  Bob,  was 
the  almost  certainty  that  the  raiding 
Apaches  would  be  more  likely  to  discover 
the  ranchman  before  he  gained  any  intima- 
tion of  their  presence.  Moreover,  if  Juan 
Morelos  had  eluded  them  with  his  child,  he 
would  have  found  some  means  of  signaling 
to  his  wife  or  of  returning  to  her. 

Sitting  thus  on  the  bench  of  the  ramada 
Corporal  Bidwell  told  his  friends  the  crude 
plan  he  had  formed  while  listening  to  the 
young  interpreter.  It  was  startling  in  it* 
daring  chivalry,  for  the  veteran  of  a  truth 
would  be  taking  his  life  in  his  hands. 

He  proposed  that  the  three  should  stay 
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where  they  were  until  night,  which  was  now 
at  hand.  'As  soon  as  the  gloom  warranted 
it  he  would  go  to  the  foothills  alone  in  quest 
of  the  Mexican  and  his  child.  He  would  be 
acting  on  the  theory  that  the  two  were  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  could  be  of  use  to  them. 

Neither  Mails  nor  Bob  could  offer  any 
objection,  for  it  would  have  been  presump- 
tuous to  advise  one  who  was  much  more  ex- 
perienced than  themselves,  but  neither  saw 
more  than  the  most  shadowy  prospect  of 
success. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do?  '  asked  Maris 
when  the  plan  had  been  made  clear  to  him 
and  Bob. 

66  Stay  where  you  are.  She  knows  how 
to  put  up  a  good  fight,  but  if  a  gang  comes 
out  here  to  attack  the  house,  I  don't  see 
much  chance  for  her,  even  if  she  does  own 
a  repeating  Winchester  and  can  shoot 
straight.  With  you  two  to  help  her  you 
can  stand  off  the  whole  gang,  with  Geroni- 
mo  and  Natchez  leading  'em.' 

Maris  now  turned  to  the  woman  and  ex- 
plained what  they  meant  to  do  for  Her.  She 
overflowed  with  thankfulness  and  embar- 
rassed the  youth  by  her  gratitude.  It  only 
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made  Mails  more  distressed  for  he  saw 
with  what  astonishing  will  she  held  her 
grief  in  restraint. 

"  You  will  pardon  my  inhospitality, ' '  she 
said;  "  you  should  have  eaten  before.' 

She  passed  into  the  house  with  her  light, 
springy  step  and  the  three  remained  out- 
side. 

"  There  ain't  any  grass  or  water  for  the 
ponies,'  remarked  the  Corporal,  "and  they 
need  both ;  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  off 
their  saddles  and  bridles  and  turn  'em 
loose;  they'll  stray  to  the  foothills  as  soon 
as  they  see  they  are  free,  and  it  won't  take 
'em  long  to  find  where  the  cattle  get  what 
thev  want." 

c/ 

"And  it  won't  take  the  Apaches  long  to 
find  tit  em/ '  suggested  Bob. 

"  You  can  bet  your  life  on  that;  don't  ex- 
pect to  see  any  of  the  animals  ag'in,  so  we'll 
save  what  belongs  to  'em;  when  we  get 
back  to  the  command,  the  old  man  will  give 
us  another  mount.  We  might  as  well  'tend 
to  it  now.' 

The  three  passed  round  the  side  of  the 
adobe  structure  to  where  the  band  of  shade 
had  widened,  though  the  heat  was  as  fer- 
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vently  oppressive  as  ever.  The  weary, 
panting  animals  stood  with  drooping  heads, 
seemingly  on  the  point  of  succumbing  as 
scores  of  poor  beasts  did  on  that  last  ter- 
rific campaign  against  Geronimo. 

The  accoutrements  having  been  removed, 
the  ponies  were  pointed  for  the  foothills, 
and,  with  a  resounding  slap  on  the  haunch 
of  each,  they  started  toward  relief.  The 
way  in  which  they  snuffed,  pricked  their 
ears  and  went  off  at  a  gallop  led  the  Cor- 
poral to  say: 

"  They  have  scented  water  already;  I 
wish  we  had  some  of  it.  I  could  get  out- 
side of  about  a  barrel  if  I  had  the  chance.7' 

"  There  must  be  some  in  the  house," 
said  Mails;  "  I  shall  ask  her." 

He  stepped  inside  on  the  smooth,  hard 
floor  of  adobe.  Concha  was  busy  over  the 
meal  for  her  visitors,  and  looked  up  with 
a  welcoming  expression. 

When  Mails  pronounced  the  word 
"Agua,"  she  pointed  to  a  large  earthen  jar 
which  he  had  not  noticed,  sitting  beside  the 
door  on  his  right.  He  called  to  his  friends, 
and  they  were  quick  to  join  him.  The  jar, 
with  a  capacity  of  a  dozen  gallons,  was  half 
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full.  The  lid  was  a  piece  of  board  on 
which  rested  a  tin  cup.  The  fluid  was 
clear,  but  tepid.  None  the  less  it  was  re- 
refreshing,  and  each  drank  his  fill. 

"  Her  husband  must  cany  it  from  some 
spring  in  the  foothills,  and  he  has  to  make 
several  trips  to  fill  the  thing." 

"  It's  worth  it/  said  Bob  with  a  sigh  of 
content. 

By  this  time,  Concha  had  her  meal  ready 
for  her  guests.  In  tropical  climates  one 
feels  little  desire  for  meat  or  solid  food, 
but  is  inclined  to  fruit.  That  which  was 
provided  by  the  Mexican  woman  consisted 
of  a  species  of  bean,  known  as  frijoles,  and 
the  bread  called  tortilla.  This  is  made  of 
corn,  patted  into  flat  cakes,  which  are  fried 
as  if  they  were  made  of  batter.  She  had 
done  all  her  cooking  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing out  doors.  The  tortillas  were  curved 
over  in  the  form  of  a  scoop  by  each  diner, 
and  thus  used  in  eating  the  frijoles. 

The  humble  home  was  better  provided 
than  our  friends  expected  to  find.  Cheap 
pictures  of  a  religious  character  were 
tacked  on  the  walls,  and  there  were  several 
stools  for  chairs,  with  a  small  square  table 
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in  the  middle  of  the  room.  On  this  were 
placed  three  plates,  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  a  cup  of  water  for  each. 

Observing  that  the  woman  had  not  set  a 
plate  for  herself,  Maris  asked  whether  she 
wonld  not  do  them  the  honor  of  presiding 
at  the  meal.  She  sadly  shook  her  head : 

"  I  thank  you,  but  my  heart  is  too  heavy 
for  me  to  eat.' 

"  I  don't  wonder,'  he  remarked  to  his 
friends ;  ' '  God  help  her  and  hers ! ' 

It  did  not  take  long  to  finish  the  simple 
meal.  While  it  was  in  progress,  Concha 
sat  at  the  side  of  the  room  on  one  of  the 
stools,  attentively  waiting  to  anticipate  any 
wants  of  her  guests.  But  she  had  provided 
more  than  they  cared  for,  and,  thanking 
her,  they  passed  outside. 

Enough  daylight  remained  to  see  the 
foothills  clearly.  The  three  ponies  were 
still  heading  toward  them.  Their  gallop 
had  dropped  to  a  trot,  and  they  showed  the 
result  of  their  training  in  following  a  trail, 
for  they  were  going  in  Indian  file,  with  a 
few  paces  separating  one  from  the  next. 

"  They're  diving  straight  into  the  trap 
that  was  set  for  us,'  commented  the  Cor- 
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poral ;  "  it  was  lucky  we  thought  to  save 
the  saddles  and  bridles." 

"  Which  won't  be  a  pleasant  burden - 

"  Into  the  house!  "  suddenly  interrupted 
Bidwell,  as  he  caught  up  his  own  accoutre- 
ments; "  take  yours  with  you! 

It  was  a  startling  interruption,  but  the 
youths  did  not  hesitate.  In  a  twinkling  all 
were  inside. 

A  party  of  horsemen  were  galloping 
rapidly  toward  them. 

The  adobe  dwelling  consisted  of  two 
rooms,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition 
of  the  same  material.  The  walls  of  the 
building  itself  were  a  foot  thick,  and  the 
baked  clay  was  like  so  much  stone.  There 
was  a  single  window  to  each  apartment, 
but  none  at  the  rear. 

The  woman  darted  into  the  single  bed- 
room and  stealthily  peeped  out.  In  the 
same  instant  she  was  back  again.  She  held 
her  rifle  in  her  hand,  and  her  pale  face 
showed  her  excitement,  though  her  man- 
ner was  as  cool  as  that  of  the  Corporal  him- 
self. 

"  Nit-eve!  '    she  exclaimed. 

"  What  does  she  mean?  "  asked  Bidwell. 


SHE  DREW  BACK  IN  HASTE. 


" 
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Nine;  there  are  that  many  Apaches  in 
sight. ' 

"  Jiminy!  :  muttered  Billy;  "  some  time 
when  you  can  spare  a  half  hour  I  want  you 
to  teach  me  the  Spanish  lingo.' 

Concha  darted  back  into  the  other  room. 
While  there  was  an  opening  in  the  parti- 
tion for  a  door,  there  was  no  door.  The 
Corporal  had  closed  the  heavy  wooden  one 
at  the  front  of  the  house.  All  three,  from 
where  they  stood,  watched  their  hostess. 

They  saw  her  bend  her  shoulders,  look 
out  and  then  draw  back  in  great  haste. 
Seemingly,  while  she  was  doing  so,  the  dull 
reports  of  rifles  sounded  from  the  outside. 
Each  window  was  provided  with  four 
square  panes  of  glass.  The  crash  and  jin- 
gle showed  that  most  of  those  in  front  of 
the  woman  had  been  shattered.  Stepping 
forward  directly  after  the  scattering:  vol- 

«  o 

ley,  she  brought  her  rifle  to  a  level,  held  it 
thus  a  second  or  two  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
A   "  barbaric   yawp       was    plainly  heard. 
Corporal  Bidwell  droned: 

'  ISTine  little  Indians  swinging  on  a  gate ; 
One  tumbled  off  and  then  there  were  eight.' ' 
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Maris  stepped  into  the  room  beside  the 
woman, '  who  stood  back  out  of  range  and 
coolly  slid  a  cartridge  in  place.  She  laid 
one  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Be  careful!  they  will  fire  again! 

He  looked  cautiously  out.  Eight  mounted 
Apaches  had  drawn  up  their  ponies  no 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  and, 
sitting  motionless,  fired  into  the  window. 
The  form  of  one  buck  was  seen  stretched  on 
the  plain,  while  his  horse  was  circling  at 
a  distance,  as  if  too  scared  to  understand 
what  had  occurred.  Those  who  were  un- 
hurt now  cantered  back  for  some  distance, 
as  if  to  get  beyond  range,  and  moved 
around  so  as  to  face  the  front  of  the  house. 
Concha  remained  in  her  room,  but  Maris 
whisked  into  the  other  apartment,  and 
joined  his  friends. 

"  Bob,'  said  the  Corporal,  "  slip  over  to 
the  other  window  behind  you,  and  the  in- 
stant vou  see  a  chance  let  drive.  I'll  'tend 

•> 

to  this  side.' 

The  door  could  be  fastened  with  an  enor- 
mous wooden  bolt,  but  the  Corporal  had  not 
put  it  in  place.  He  drew  the  door  back 
a  few  inches.  He  was  closely  watching  the 
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horsemen,  who  finally  faced  the  building, 
checked  their  ponies  and  seemed  to  be 
studying  the  house  from  that  point  of  view. 

"  Don't  shoot  yet,'  said  Billy  in  a  low 
voice  to  Maris ;  ' '  mebbe  they  '11  come  closer 
and  I  don't  want  any  ammunition  wasted.' 

A  casual  look  would  have  led  anyone  to 
say  the  horsemen  were  stationary,  but  a 
peculiar  flickering  of  their  bodies  on  the 
ponies  showed  they  were  stealthily  inching 
forward.  Their  reception  had  made  them 
cautious. 

Suddenly   the   foremost   of   the   hostile? 

•/ 

raised  his  rifle  and  sighted  at  the  door.  The 
Corporal  gently  closed  it,  all  but  a  thin 
crack.  "When  a  flash  spouted  over  the  ears 
of  the  pony,  and  the  quick  thud  of  the  bul- 
let showed  that  it  had  buried  itself  in  the 
wood. 

66  Now  it's  my  turn.     Thunder! 

In  the  act  of  leveling  his  rifle,  a  sharp  re- 
port pierced  the  Corporal's  ear.  Suppos- 
ing Maris  had  disobeyed  him,  he  angrily 
turned  his  head.  But,  to  his  amazement, 
Concha  was  standing  at  his  shoulder.  She 
lowered  her  piece  and  began  working  the 
lever  of  her  breech-loader. 
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Not  only  had  she  fired  the  second  shot, 
but  had  again  brought  down  her  man.  He 
was  the  leader,  too,  and  the  one  who  a  sec- 
ond before  had  discharged  his  weapon.  He 
was  hit  hard,  and  would  have  fallen  from 
his  animal  but  for  his  companions,  two  of 
whom,  with  a  single  bound  of  their  ponies, 
placed  themselves  beside  him.  He  was 
thus  supported  in  position,  and  kept  his 
seat  as  his  friends  carefully  turned  the 
head  of  his  horse  away,  and  slowly  rode 
farther  back,  facing  around  again. 

"  I  don't  see  what  use  -we  are  here,'  ob- 
served the  pleased  Corporal;  "  tell  her, 
Maris,  that  she's  the  boss  of  this  shebang 
and  we  ain't  in  it  with  her.' 

"  No  need  of  telling  her  what  she  already 
knows.' 

Once  more  the  Corporal  "  dropped  into 
poetry: 


.. 


Eight  little  Indians,,  and  now  there  are  seven, 
'Cause  one  of  the  aforesaid  dusky  red  men  started 

on   a  short-cut,   but   never   arrived   within   a 

thousand  miles  of  heaven." 

There!  boys,  that's  the  last;  I  won't  do  so 
any  more.' 
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"I'm  glad  to  know  that,'7  replied  Maris. 

Even  while  repeating  his  doggerel,  Cor- 
poral Billy  kept  the  door  open  a  few  inches, 
and  never  once  removed  his  eyes  from  the 
Apaches  out  on  the  plain. 

"  This  has  been  a  surprise  party  to  'em; 
if  they  could  lay  hands  on  us,  wouldn't  they 
show  how  they  can  torture  a  captive  ?  Ah ! 
they're  satisfied;  they're  net  used  to  the 
kind  of  reception  we  give  'em,  or  rather 
the  lady  give  'em,  for  we  didn't  have  a 
thing  to  do  with  it.  We  must  honor  'em 
with  a  parting  salute.' 

The  suggestion  of  the  Corporal  wras 
obeyed.  All  four  passed  through  the 
opened  door,  and,  under  the  ramada,  where 
the  hostiles  could  see  them.  The  next  in- 
stant the  quartette  began  firing  at  the 
amazed  raiders,  who  wheeled,  bent  low  on 
their  ponies  and  skurried  away.  The  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  the  whites  to  see 
whether  they  did  anv  execution.  None  of  the 

ft/  t/ 

Apaches  dropped  from  his  horse,  though  it 
is  quite  probable  several  were  hurt.  They 
kept  up  their  flight  until  they  reached  the 
foothills,  where  they  disappeared,  the  gloom 
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of  the  gathering  night  aiding  to  veil  them 
from  sight. 

As  Corporal  Bidwell  had  said,  the  recep- 
tion was  a  surprise  to  the  miscreants,  who 
rarely  were  checkmated  in  that  fashion 
when  on  their  murderous  raids.  The  rule 
was  that  they  descended  like  a  cyclone  upon 
the  unprepared  ranchman's  home,  put  to 
death  in  a  ruthless  manner  all  the  inmates, 
whether  they  were  men,  women  or  children, 
and  were  off  again  before  they  could  be 
pursued.  In  some  portions  of  sorely  har- 
ried Arizona  and  Sonora,  the  people  were 
dazed  and  made  no  pretence  of  defense. 
Strong  men  who  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  put  up  a  desperate  fight  sat 
dumb  while  the  fiends  slew  them.  Even  the 
walled  towns  in  Old  Mexico  often  failed 
from  this  cause  to  give  protection.  Cor- 
poral Bidwell,  therefore,  made  no  mistake 
when  he  spoke  of  the  reception  of  this  band 
of  hostiles  as  being  somewhat  astonishing 
to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WAITING  IN  THE  DARKNESS. 

shrewdness  of  Corporal  Bidwell  in 
-A-  having  his  companions  join  him  in  a 
fusillade  against  the  marauding  Apaches 
lay  in  the  moral  impression  thus  made.  The 
miscreants  when  they  rode  toward  the 
ranchman's  home  expected  a  continuation 
of  the  meek  and  ineffective  resistance  to 
their  ferocity,  which  would  add  only  a  spice 
to  their  delight  in  massacre. 

But  that  which  thev  received  told  them 

t/ 

what  to  expect  if  they  dared  return  and  re- 
new the  attack.  They  had  not  only  failed 
to  injure  any  of  the  inmates,  but  had  lost 
two,  and  possibly  more  of  their  own  number. 
It  may  be  set  down,  therefore,  as  quite  prob- 
able that  the  home  of  Juan  Morelos  would 
be  molested  no  further,  at  least  while  the 
present  raid  of  Geronimo  was  in  progress. 
Having  staved  off  the  danger  for  the  time, 

55 
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Corporal  Bid  well  and  the  youths  resumed 
their  seats  on  the  benches  under  the  ramada. 
The  woman  passed  inside,  where  it  had  be- 
come quite  dark.  They  heard  her  moving 
about  for  a  while,  but  soon  all  was  still 
within.  She  was  evidently  praying  in  the 
silence  and  gloom  for  the  loved  ones  whose 
fate  she  could  not  know  for  perhaps  hours 
and  days. 

In  accord  with  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
and  occasion,  our  friends  rarely  spoke. 
Corporal  Bidwell  had  relighted  his  pipe, 
and,  with  his  gun  leaning  against  the  side 
of  the  house,  his  legs  crossed  and  his 
thoughts  busy,  he  smoked  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  speaking  a  word. 

It  was  oppressively  warm.  The  profound 
solitude  gave  out  few  noises  in  the  throbbing 
hush  of  the  night.  If  the  cattle  herd  belong- 
ing to  the  ranchman  had  not  been  run  off 
by  the  hostiles,  it  was  so  distant  that  no 
sounds  came  therefrom.  The  foothills  may 
have  been  full  of  Apaches  and  white  scouts; 
but,  if  so,  they  moved  too  stealthily  to  be- 
trav  themselves. 

t 

At  the  end  of  the  time  named  it  had  be- 
come fully  dark.  A  full  moon  would  soon 
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rise,  but  now  the  obscurity  shut  out  every- 
thing within  a  radius  of  a  few  rods.  The 
straining  eye  and  listening  ear  saw  and 
heard  nothing  to  cause  misgiving. 

By-and-bye  Corporal  Billy  struck  the 
bowl  of  his  brier  wrood  against  the  bench 
and  knocked  out  the  ashes.  Then  he  stowed 
away  the  " soothsayer'  in  his  clothes, 
snatched  up  his  gun  and  rose  briskly  to  his 
feet. 

"Well,  boys,  I'm  off;  stay  right  here  and 
wait  for  me.' 

How  long  shall  we  wait  ?  '  asked  Maris. 
Two  days  unless  something  calls  you 
away;  if  I'm  not  back  by  that  time  I'll 
never  be  back ;  good-bye. ' 

He  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands.  Billy 
disliked  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  scene. 
He  knew  the  peril  he  was  about  to  face,  and 
no  one  could  impart  anything  that  would 
help  him. 

Nor  did  he  give  the  youths  any  instruc- 
tions or  suggestions.  They  would  have  been 
a  hindrance  had  he  allowed  them  to  take 
part  in  his  venture.  All  they  had  to  do  was 
to  stay  at  the  ranch  for  another  night  and 
two  days.  They  would  be  safer  there  than 
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anywhere  else.  If  the  hour  came  for  them 
to  leave,  they  understood  the  country  well 
enough  to  make  their  way  out  of  it,  pro- 
vided such  a  thing  was  possible. 

Mails  and  Bob  rose  to  their  feet  under 
the  same  impulse,  and  stood  in  silence  until 
the  form  of  their  friend  blended  with  the 
gloom.  They  had  not  heard  the  slightest 
sound  of  his  footfalls.  An  Apache  warrior 
could  not  have  moved  with  more  secrecy. 

"  A  strange  fellow,"  said  Maris,  as  the 
two  resumed  their  seats. 

"And  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  This 
family  has  no  claim  upon  him  beyond  that 
of  simple  humanity,  but  he  willingly  takes 
his  life  in  his  hand  for  the  almost  impossible 
chance  of  helping  them.' 

"It  is  Anita  who  appeals  to  him;  she  re- 
calls his  own  Molly;  he  knows  the  love  and 
anguish  of  the  mother's  heart.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  Bob,  when  we  go  home,  to  stop 
over  at  Denver  and  hunt  up  Molly.  I  want 
to  see  her.' 

"  So  do  I;  we'll  know  her  at  the  first 
glimpse  from  that  photograph.' 

"  Before  we  arrive  in  Denver,  I'll  tele- 
graph to  mother  and  tell  her  of  the  glorious 
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chance  she  has  for  getting  rid  of  some  of 
her  surplus  wealth.  Billy  doesn't  receive 
enough  pay  from  the  United  States  to  do 
more  than  furnish  him  with  tobacco  and  buy 
the  simplest  necessities  for  Molly;  I'll  make 
mother  come  down  handsomely.' 

"  She  will  be  glad  to  do  it." 

"  You  are  right;  don't  drop  a  hint  to 
Billy,  for  he  must  not  dream  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  must  pray  hard  for  his 
safety  and  success  to-night,  for  that 's  all  we 
can  do.' 

"  How  shall  we  arrange  matters?  One 
must  be  on  guard  all  the  time.' 

"  That's  easy  enough;  we'll  sit  here  and 
talk  till  you  feel  drowsy;  then  you  can  go 
inside  and  lie  down  on  your  blanket  on  the 
floor  and  I'll  wake  you  long  enough  before 
morning  to  give  me  a  nap. ' 

"What  about  her?"  asked  Bob,  with  a 
flirt  of  his  head  toward  the  open  door 
through  which  a  slight  noise  showed  Concha 
was  stirring. 

"  I  don't  know;  she  won't  sleep  much,  for 
she  is  suffering  too  greatly ;  it  is  best  not  to 
interfere  with  her.  Isn't  that  the  moon  ris- 
ing? " 
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"  It  surely  is.' 

The  rim  of  the  great  round  orb  showed 
above  a  spur  of  the  foothills  climbing  so 
fast  that  its  motion  was  perceptible.  Then 
as  it  rose  higher  it  appeared  to  move  slower 
with  a  diminishing  of  size,  until  well  up  the 
sky  where  it  seemed  to  pause.  Its  light  was 
not  shaded  by  a  wisp  of  vapor,  and  it  flooded 
the  earth  below  with  soft,  silvery  radiance. 

"  Upon  what  strange  scenes  it  is  look- 
ing ! '  said  Maris,  giving  rein  to  his  fancy ; 
"  on  city,  town,  plain,  river,  mountain  and 
solitude,  where  men  live  in  good  will,  where 
they  are  plotting  against  one  another,  on 
pictures  of  violence,  misery,  suffering,  calm, 
contentment  and  happiness --such  as  help 
to  make  up  this  wonderful  life  of  ours- 

"  Sh!  whispered  Bob,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  arm  of  his  comrade. 

"  What  is  it?    I  heard  nothing." 

"Isn't  there  someone  out  there  on  the 
plain  ? ' ' 

Maris  looked  keenly  at  the  point  indicated 
by  Bob. 

"  You  are  right!  A  man  is  standing 
there. ' 

The  experience  of  the  youths  was  like 
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ours  when  we  look  at  the  Pleiades.  If  we 
gaze  fixedly  wre  observe  but  six,  as  if  the 
seventh  star  modestly  shrinks  from  scru- 
tiny. We  turn  our  eyes  elsewhere  for  a  mo- 
ment and  come  suddenly  back.  All  the  seven 
are  in  plain  view,  but  as  we  look  one  of  them 
again  withdraws  beyond  sight. 

When  Maris  and  Bob  kept  their  eyes  upon 
the  point,  they  were  almost  sure  they  were 
mistaken,  but,  by  glancing  elsewhere  and 
then  returning,  the  form  was  too  plain  to  be 
an  illusion. 

By-and-bye  they  saw  the  stranger  with- 
out resorting  to  this  little  artifice.  He  must 
have  come  nearer,  but  only  to  pause  again, 
while  hovering  on  the  edge  of  invisibility. 

"  He  has  stopped  as  if  afraid  to  venture 
closer, '  whispered  Maris,  as  he  reached  for 
his  weapon  beside  him. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  sees  usT 

"  The  shade  of  the  porch  prevents;  what 
can  it  mean?  ' 

Neither  could  guess.  Naturally  the  sup- 
position was  that  he  was  an  Indian  seeking, 
perhaps,  to  spy  out  the  land.  If  he  were  one 
of  the  party  that  had  attacked  the  house 
some  hours  before,  he  must  have  felt  doubt- 
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ful  whether  it  was  safe  for  him  to  repeat 
the  venture. 

"  Maybe  he  hopes  to  find  none  of  us  on 
guard. ' 

"It  is  too  early  to  expect  that;  there 
would  be  reason  in  your  thought  if  it  were 
much  later.' 

"  Why  not  try  a  shot  at  him  ? 

"  We  have  no  right  to  harm  him  until  we 
know  he  seeks-  our  injury.  It  is  possible  he 
means  no  ill.' 

"  That  is  incredible.' 

Strange  that  in  all  their  guessing  the 
youths  failed  to  hit  upon  the  truth!  Had 
they  only  suspected  the  identity  of  the  man 
who  thus  loomed  up  in  the  gloom,  some  of 
the  incidents  which  followed  never  would 
have  taken  place. 

There  was  something  so  repellant  in  the 
thought  of  firing  upon  an  unknown  person 
that  Bob  shared  the  feelings  of  his  friend. 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  is  one  of  the 
hostiles  who  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  safe 
for  him  and  those  to  the  rear  to  come  nearer. 
I  think  I  '11  send  a  shot  out  there,  taking  care 
not  to  harm  him.  It  will  give  him  a  scare, 
and  let  him  know  we  are  on  watch." 
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"  Blaze  away! 

Bob  came  to  his  feet  rifle  in  hand.  In  the 
act  of  raising  the  weapon,  he  lowered  it 
again. 

4 '  I  don 't  see  anything  of  him ;  do  you  ?  ' 

Maris  stood  beside  him  and  peered  out 
into  the  darkness. 

"  He  is  gone,  but  he  may  come  back.  You 
need  sleep,  Bob;  go  in  and  lie  down.' 

6 '  Very  well ;  call  me  when  it  is  my  turn. ' 

The  two  had  been  at  the  house  long 
enough  to  become  familiar  with  the  interior. 
Bob  Goodale  stepped  through  the  door  to 
where  he  had  laid  his  blanket  on  the  floor. 
He  unrolled,  spread  it  out  and  lay  down, 
one  end  being  doubled  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
pillow.  He  had  slept  many  a  night  in  the 
open  on  the  same  kind  of  bed  and  it  was  no 
hardship,  now  that  he  had  a  roof  to  cover 
him. 

The  young  man  was  weary.  One  can  be- 
come accustomed  to  danger,  and  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  did  not  keep  off  the 
drowsiness  which  soon  began  stealing  over 
him. 

He  was  in  that  mental  condition  when  he 
was  neither  awake  nor  asleep,  and  his  nerves 
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were  exquisitely  sensitive,  when  he  heard  a 
faint  footfall.  He  raised  his  head  and 
looked  around  in  the  darkness.  The  moon- 
light which  filtered  through  the  vines  and 
entered  the  door  was  obscured  by  the  form 
of  someone.  Concha  had  come  noiselesslv 

& 

from  her  room  and  was  passing  outside  to 
join  Maris.  No  matter  how  tired  and  worn 
she  might  be,  she  could  not  sleep  for  long 
under  the  poignancy  of  her  fear  and  anxiety. 
The  last  that  Bob  remembered  was  hearing 
the  soft,  soothing  hum  of  voices,  when  he 
glided  into  unconsciousness,  not  opening  his 
eyes  until  hours  later. 

Maris  Roydon  was  glad  to  welcome  the 
woman.  He  shifted  his  place  a  little  way, 
and  she  sat  down  as  his  own  mother  might 
have  done.  He  longed  to  say  something  that 
would  comfort  her,  but  alas !  he  could  think 
of  nothing.  He  did  not  see  that  it  would 
help  if  he  told  of  that  shadowy  figure  which 
had  come  out  of  the  night  a  short  time  before 
only  to  shrink  into  the  darkness  again. 

"  Our  friend  who  has  gone  to  leam  of 
Juan  and  Anita  is  one  of  the  best  scouts  in 
the  country.  When  he  comes  back,  I  am 
sure  he  will  have  something  to  tell  you." 
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"  When  will  he  come  back?  "  she  gently 
asked. 

"  It  may  be  to-night,  or  not  until  to-mor- 
row; perhaps  not  until  night  comes  again; 
we  must  hope  and  pray,  for  we  can  do  no 
more. ' 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  who  were  all 
strangers  to  me  till  a  short  time  ago.' 

"I  beg  you  not  to  talk  that  way;  my 
friend  Senor  Bidwrell  has  a  little  Anita  of 
his  own.' 

"  Is  her  name  Anita?  '  eagerly  asked  the 
mother. 

"  No;  but  she  is  about  the  age  of  your 
child,  and  like  you  he  loves  her  more  than 
he  loves  his  own  life.  He  will  hunt  for 
Anita  as  if  she  were  his  own  lost  darling. ' 

The  woman  was  silent,  looking  off  in  the 
soft  moonlight.  She  was  busy  with  her  own 
meditations.  Maris  heard  her  sigh,  and  his 
heart  went  out  to  her. 

"Anita  is  not  quite  seven  years  old;  last 
autumn  Juan  took  her  and  me  to  Magda- 
lena ;  we  arrived  on  the  fourth  of  the  month 
of  October.' 

1 '  Why  did  you  make  it  t hat  date  ?  9 '  asked 
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Maris,   who  really  knew  the   reason.     He 
wished  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  mother. 

"  That  is  the  day  when  we  all  pray  to  the 
image  of  San  Francisco ;  many  hundreds  go 
to  Magdalena  every  year  from  Sonora, 
Chihuahua  and  Durango,  and  also  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California  in 
your  country,  that  they  may  pray  to  the 
saint.  Then  we  rode  on  the  railroad  to 
Hermisillo.  Ah!  what  a  treat  that  was  to 
Anita !  She  had  never  seen  the  steam  horse 
before,  and  clapped  her  little  hands  with 
happiness.  She  believed  for  a  long  time  we 
were  sailing  through  the  air  as  the  birds  fly. 
And  when  we  arrived  in  the  citv  we  could 

• 

hardly  restrain  her.    Have  you  ever  been  in 

j 

Hermosilla? 

"  No;  I  believe  it  is  the  capital  of 
Sonora  ? 

"  Yes;  and,  oh,  it  is  such  a  splendid  place; 
it  must  be  three  times  as  large  as  Mag- 
dalena, and  the  cathedral  and  the  capitol 
are  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  world. 
I  wish  your  country  had  such  palaces," 
added  the  woman,  as  if  she  were  really  liv- 
ing in  Old  Mexico. 

"  We  have  a  good  many  that  will  compare 
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with  it,'  replied  Maris,  smiling  at  her  en- 
thusiasm. "  You  intend  to  make  your  home 
in  Hermosilla  ? ' 

"  Yes;  when  Juan  and  I  saw  how  happy 
Anita  was  we  agreed  we  should  not  stay 
much  longer  in  this  lonely  place,  on  account 
of  the  dear  child.  I  was  glad  to  come  out 
here  just  over  the  border  and  live  with  Juan 
when  we  were  first  married,  for  he  was  poor, 
but  he  had  worked  on  a  ranch  and  knew  all 
about  cattle.  He  had  good  friends  who 
helped  him  to  gather  a  few  cattle  together 
and  to  build  this  house.  He  would  have  had 
enough  money  two  years  ago  if  the  Apaches 
had  not  robbed  us.  And  to  think  that  in  a 
few  months  we  should  leave  here  for  good 
had  they  not  come  again !  Ah,  it  is  breaking 
my  heart.' 

"  But  you  must  not  give  up  hope  yet;  I 
trust  that  Juan  saw  his  danger  in  time  to 
escape  with  Anita.' 

She  sat  a  little  while  longer,  a  prey  to  her 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  then  abruptly  asked : 
' '  Why  do  you  stay  here  when  your  friend  is 
inside  asleep  $  ' 

"  We  agreed  we  should  take  turns  in 
watching;  it  will  be  prudent  to  do  so." 
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"  I  wish  you  to  join  him  and  I  will  keep 
guard  for  you  both.' 

6 '  We  could  not  allow  that ;  it  is  no  hard- 
ship for  us;  you  need  rest;  if  you  wish  to 
please  me,  you  will  go  to  your  room  and 
stay  till  morning.' 

At  first  she  refused,  saying  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  close  her  eyes,  but  Maris 
gently  insisted.  Still  she  declined,  and 
would  have  done  so  to  the  end,  but  for  her 
gratitude  to  him  and  his  companions  because 
of  the  interest  they  showed  in  her  affliction. 
She  finally  said:  "Bueno  noches,'  and 
passed  within  the  house. 

Thus  Maris  Rodyon  was  left  alone  to 
watch  over  the  slumber  of  the  good  woman 
and  of  his  friend,  Bob  Goodale,  for  he  did 
not  doubt  that  the  mother,  in  the  face  of  her 
crushing  grief,  would  partially  yield  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  body.  As  for  Bob,  he  would 
remain  in  dreamland  until  someone  brought 
him  out  of  it. 

Maris  gave  his  thoughts  to  his  own  situa- 
tion. He  remained  seated  on  the  bench  of 
the  ramada,  where  he  was  partly  screened 
from  the  view  of  any  one  approaching  that 
side  of  the  house.  An  enemy  might  steal  up 
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from  the  rear  or  either  end  of  the  dwelling, 
but  it  would  do  him  no  good.  The  building, 
as  we  know,  had  only  two  windows,  each  of 
which  had  been  provided  with  panes  of 
glass.  The  openings  were  so  narrow  that  a 
small  man  could  not  worm  his  way 
through  them.  Though  it  was  rash  thus  to 
make  his  home  for  a  time  in  the  exposed 
situation,  Juan  Morelos  builded  well.  His 
castle  could  be  entered  only  through  the 
front  door,  and  \vhen  that  was  closed  and 
barred  it  resembled  the  massive  walls  them- 
selves. 

Guarding  the  entrance,  therefore,  was 
guarding  the  whole  dwelling.  Maris  did  not 
need  to  be  told  this  fact,  but  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  another  truth;  no  matter 
how  vigilant  his  guardianship,  he  personally 
must  be  in  peril  so  long  as  he  remained 
under  the  ramada,  for  an  enemy  might 
readily  steal  around  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing and  pick  him  off  before  he  was  aware. 

Why,  then,  did  he  not  adopt  the  obvious 
plan  of  going  inside  and  barring  the  door? 
He  had  only  to  do  this  to  be  safe  against  sur- 
prise or  unexpected  attack.  But  the  youth 
had  a  strong  belief  that  something  would 
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be  heard  from  either  the  absent  husband  or 
Corporal  Bidwell  before  the  night  passed. 
It  might  be  necessary  for  Maris  to  cover  the 
flight  of  the  father  to  his  home  with  his  lit- 
tle one,  when  a  half  minute 's  delay  in  open- 
ing the  door  would  be  fatal  to  both.  So  it 
was  he  decided  to  stay  outside  and  be  on  the 
alert  for  whatever  came. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  CHANGE   OF   PROPRIETORS. 

THE  silence  was  like  that  of  the  tomb. 
The  moon  rode  high  in  the  sky,  and 
the  earth  was  bathed  in  its  soft  radiance. 
Maris  Roydon  sat  on  the  bench  under  the' 
ramada,  with  his  senses  keyed  to  the  highest 
point.  Peering  out  over  the  area  of  gentle 
illumination,  he  could  trace  the  level  stretch 
of  sandy  plain  till  it  faded  from  sight.  His 
vision  did  not  reach  to  the  foothills,  nor,  in- 
deed, for  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  dis- 
tance. He  wondered  and  speculated  as  to 
what  Corporal  Bidwell  was  doing,  and 
whether  there  was  any  hope  for  Juan  More- 
los  and  his  Anita.  But  the  youth  had  done 
little  else  than  think  and  guess  for  hours, 
and  must  now  await  events. 

By-and-bye  he  became  sensible  of  a 
strange  feeling.  He  could  not  account  for 
it,  unless  it  was  the  result  of  that  myster- 
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ious  power  of  which  we  know  comparatively 
nothing,  and  which  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  " 'sixth  sense.'  It  was  a  warning 
that  someone  was  near  him. 

"  I  haven't  heard  a  sound/  he  reflected, 
"  nor  can  I  see  anything  out  there  on  the 
plain.  It  must  be  a  whim  and  means  noth- 
ing. ' 

But  he  could  not  dismiss  the  prompting, 
which  soon  grew  into  conviction.  One  or 
more  persons  were  in  the  vicinity. 

He  rose  silently  to  his  feet,  with  his  rifle 
grasped.  Stepping  out  from  the  ramada, 
he  began  a  cautious  circling  of  the  dwelling. 
He  moved  so  lightly  that  the  listening  ear  of 
an  Apache  could  not  have  detected  his  foot- 
fall. At  the  first  corner  he  paused,  holding 
the  weapon  with  both  hands,  prepared  to 
fire  in  the  same  breath  that  danger  ap- 
peared. 

It  caused  a  shiver  when  he  thought  he 
might  come  face  to  face  with  a  murderous 
warrior,  or  possibly  several  of  them.  Peep- 
ing round  the  corner,  he  saw  nothing  and 
passed  until  he  made  a  second  and  a  third 
turn.  This  brought  him  to  the  end  of  the 
house  where  was  the  window  through  which 
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the  liostiles  had  fired,  and  from  which  was 
sent  the  effective  reply  of  Senora  Concha. 
One  more  turn  would  bring  him  back  to  the 
ramada. 

He  halted  near  the  shattered  window. 
The  stillness  continued,  but  as  he  gazed  out 
on  the  plain  he  noted  a  shadowy,  flickering 
movement,  though  still  no  sound  came  to 
the  straining  ears. 

Standing  thus  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 
Several  Apaches  had  returned  to  carry  away 
the  body  of  their  comrade,  who  had  been 
shot  from  his  pony  hours  before.  The  youth 
had  been  warned  of  their  approach,  though 
until  now  he  had  not  seen  anything  to  ex- 
plain the  singular  revelation. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  flickering  ceased. 
The  bucks  had  picked  up  the  lifeless  form 
and  borne  it  away.  They  were  not  likely  to 
return,  but  Maris  thought  they  might  make 
the  venture  in  the  hope  of  getting  revenge. 

He  walked  to  the  bench  and  sat  down, 
leaning  his  gun  as  before  against  the  adobe 
wall  beside  him. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  warned  every  time  like 
that,  I  don 't  see  that  there  is  any  call  to  use 
my  eyes  or  ears  at  all. ' 
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With  all  his  training  during  the  past 
months,  Mails  Roydon  overlooked  one 
truth.  He  who  essays  the  role  of  sentinel 
must  keep  sleep  at  a  distance,  through 
motion  or  action  on  his  part,  Maris  did 
think  of  it,  but  kept  his  sitting  posture  be- 
cause of  two  beliefs.  He  would  expose  him- 
self to  a  lurking  foe  if  he  moved  out  from 
under  the  vines  and  paced  to  and  fro,  or 
even  passed  around  the  structure.  More 
than  this,  however,  he  was  absolutely  sure 
he  could  stay  wide  awake  the  night  through, 
without  making  use  of  such  precaution.  His 
feelings  were  too  wrought  up  to  permit 
slumber. 

It  was  the  mistake  that  has  been  made 
hundreds  of  times  before,  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  be  made  forever.  Leaning  back, 
with  shoulders  against  the  warm,  flinty 
clay,  his  senses  left  him,  and  he  sank  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  of 
keen  self-reproach.  He  did  not  move  from 
where  he  was  sitting  except  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  but  he  looked  in- 
tently here  and  there  and  listened.  He  saw 
and  heard  nothing  to  cause  misgiving. 
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"  What  a  beautiful  sentinel  I  am;  he 
muttered,  "  if  a  single  Apache  had  knew  it, 
he  could  have  stolen  up,  knifed  me  and  slain 
Bob  and  the  seiiora.' 

There  was  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
since  Maris  had  been  spared,  no  harm  could 
have  come  to  either  of  the  others,  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  reflection  a  disquieting  truth 
gradually  forced  itself  upon  his  conscious- 
ness. 

"I  shouldn't  have  wakened  so  suddenly 

*/ 

without  some  cause;  what  could  it  have 
been?  " 

Yielding  to  his  vague  uneasiness,  he 
stepped  to  the  door  and  listened.  He  heard 
the  gentle  breathing  of  Bob  Goodale.  All 
was  silent  in  the  direction  of  Concha's  room. 
He  was  reassured,  for  if  anv  harm  had  be- 

V 

fallen  her,  his  friend  would  not  have  been 
spared. 

"  I  must  have  been  roused  by  something, 
but  there's  no  use  of  trying  to  guess  what 

»  C?  C_7 

it  was.  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my  remissness 
that  I  won't  tell  Bob,  which  reminds  me  it 
must  be  nearly  time  to  call  him.' 

*/ 

The  agreement  was  to  awake  his  friend. at 
one  o  'clock  when  they  would  change  places. 
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The  moonlight  was  so  vivid  that  when 

held  his  watch  turned  right,  he  could  plainly 

see  the  hands  and  figures. 

"  My  gracious!"  he  gasped;  "it  is  quarter 
past  two!' 

He  stepped  quietly  through  the  door  and 
softly  pronounced  the  name  of  his  comrade. 
This  accomplished  nothing,  and  he  touched 
him  with  his  foot.  Bob  mumbled  some- 
thing and  then  rose  and  followed  his  com- 
rade outside. 

"  What  time  is  it?  "  he  asked  when  they 
came  into  the  moonlight.' 

"A  little  past  the  hour  agreed  upon.' 

"  Why  did  you  let  me  sleep  longer  than 
mv  turn?  " 

* 

"  What  difference  does  it  make?  Bob, 
are  you  sure  you  can  keep  awake  until  morn- 
ing? " 

"  Don't  you  think  I  can  do  as  well  as 
you?" 

"  There's  not  a  doubt  of  it,  but  we  can't 
be  too  careful.' 

i  i  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  ? ' 

Maris  told  of  the  party  which  had  carried 
off  the  body  of  the  buck  shot  by  Senora 
Morelos. 
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"  I  suppose  it  would  be  safer  for  you  to 
stay  inside  the  house.' 

"  Why  then  didn't  you  do  so?  " 

"  The  outlook  is  clearer  from  the  out- 
side. ' 

66  Well,  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  sleep ; 
in  with  you.' 

Thus  the  two  exchanged  places.  Maris 
was  a  longer  time  in  sinking  into  slumber, 
but  finally  succumbed.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  it  was  growing  light,  and  Bob  stood 
smiling  in  the  doorway.  He  reported  that 
he  had  observed  nothing  unusual  while  on 
dutv. 

«/ 

Now,  that  a  new  day  was  at  hand,  the  two 
bathed  with  water  from  the  jar,  and  at- 
tended to  their  toilet  as  was  their  rule  when 
circumstances  permitted. 

"It  is  curious  she  doesn't  wake,"  re- 
marked Bob,  when  the  two  had  passed  into 
the  sunlight  again. 

"  She  must  be  worn  out  and  is  sleeping 
soundly.  Let  us  not  disturb  her;  the  poor 
woman  needs  rest,  for  her  affliction  is  great." 

Naturally  the  boys  turned  their  attention 
toward  the  foothills,  but  neither  could  de- 
tect the  slightest  sign  of  life.  Ponies, 
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Apaches  and  white  men  had  vanished  as  ut- 
terly, so  far  as  sight  was  concerned,  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them. 
The  day  promised  to  be  as  fervid  as  those 
that  had  gone  before,  and  like  those  to  come 
for  weeks  and  possibly  months. 

When  a  half  hour  had  gone  by  without 
aiw  sound  from  the  interior,  Maris  shared 
the  wondering  curiosity  of  his  comrade. 

* 

"It  is  strange  she  has  not  appeared;  can 
it  be  anv  harm  has  come  to  her?  : 

«/ 

Much  disturbed,  Maris  stepped  inside 
and  called  the  name  of  Senora  Morelos.  He 
did  so  three  times,  with  an  increasing  loud- 
ness  of  tone.  There  was  no  response  nor  any 
sound  from  her  room. 

He  walked  to  the  entrance  and  looked  in. 
There  was  the  couch,  of  crude  make  and 
evidently  the  work  of  Juan  Morelos.  It  was 

•/ 

meant  for,  him  and  his  wife,  while  at  the 
foot  was  a  small  cot,  where  Anita  had  slept 
during  the  nights  of  her  short  life.  No  one 
could  look  into  this  primitive  room,  with 
the  few  garments  hanging  on  the  wall,  with- 
out being  struck  by  its  neatness,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  with  those  people.  All  the  bits  of  glass 
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had  been  removed  and  the  blanket  which 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  couch  showed 
not  a  wrinkle. 

But  the  apartment  was  empty. 

Maris  faced  his  companion. 

"  She  has  gone !  What  do  you  make  of  it, 
Bob?" 

I  make  that  she  is  gone,'    he  replied, 

but  wlfien  did  she  go  ?  ' 

Did  you  keep  your  place  on  the  bench 
outside  while  I  was  asleep? 

I  never  left  the  front  of  the  house ;  she 
certainly  couldn't  have  gone  while  I  was  on 
guard;  how  was  it  with  you?  ' 

"  I  may  as  well  own  up,  Bob,  that  I  fell 
asleep;  that  explains  why  I  didn't  wake  you 
at  the  time  agreed  upon.  She  must  have 
slipped  out  the  door  when  I  was  dreaming.' 

"And  she  took  pains  not  to  disturb  you.' 

"There!"  exclaimed  Maris;  "that  ex- 
plains something  which  puzzled  me ;  I  came 
to  my  senses  so  suddenly  that  I  knew  some 
person  had  caused  it,  it  must  have  been  she 
as  she  passed  out,  though  I  didn't  get  my 
wits  together  till  she  was  beyond  sight.' 

"  It  strikes  me,  Maris,  that  we  are  in  a 
mighty  odd  situation ;  we  stopped  here  yes- 
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terday  to  make  a  call  with  Corporal  Billy 
upon  a  family  of  Mexicans  whom  we  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  Now,  Billy 
and  the  whole  family  are  gone;  that  leaves 
us  in  charge  of  this  establishment. ' 

"And  how  long  shall  we  stay? 

"  We  are  under  promise  to  remain  till  to- 
morrow night,  unless  Billy  turns  up,  or  we 
are  called  away  before.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  eat,  for  I'm  confoundedly  hungry.' 

They  had  brought  in  their  guns  and  leaned 
them  against  the  wall  where  they  were 
within  instant  reach.  A  survey  outside 
failed  to  show  anything  unusual,  so  they 
left  the  door  open. 

The  boys  began  prowling  around  for  food. 
In  the  small  closet  already  alluded  to,  they 
found  quite  a  supply  of  tortillas  and  frijo- 
les.  These  had  been  cooked  and  were  ready 
to  eat,  though  the  natives  generally  fry  the 
former  before  partaking.  They  were  just 
as  palatable  to  the  youths  as  when  heated. 
In  truth,  they  preferred  them  thus  during 
the  suffocating  temperature. 

"And  the  jar  has  got  a  good  lot  of  water 
in  it,"  added  Bob,  lifting  off  the  wooden  lid 
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and  peeping  into  the  vessel;  "  we  can  stand 
a  pretty  good  siege.' 

"  We  shall  not  have  anything  like  that  to 
face;  the  hostiles  haven't  time  to  besiege 
abode  dwellings,  especially  when  they  know 
the  chief  fun  is  sure  to  fall  to  the  besieged. 
Captain  Lawton  and  his  scouts  can't  be  a 
great  many  miles  away. ' 

"  But  there's  a  lot  of  Apaches  between 
him  and  us.  Can  you  see  that  the  senora 
has  helped  matters  by  slipping  off  as  she 
did?  " 

"  She  has  made  them  worse;  I  hardly 
doubt  that  her  husband  and  child  have  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  or  are  in  their  hands ; 

€/ 

she  will  be  their  next  prisoner.' 

"  Did  she  take  her  gun?  asked  Bob, 
abruptly  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him. 

"  What  a  question!  She  wore  a  belt  of 
cartridges,  and  we  know  she  will  put  up  a 
good  fight  if  she  gets  half  a  chance,  which  I 
don't  believe  she  will  have.' 

"  She  couldn't  sit  down  and  wait  in  idle- 
ness while  her  heart  was  breaking.' 

"  That's  the  mother  of  it;  I  hope  for  the 
best  but  fear  the  worst.' 

The  youths  placed  a  part  of  the  food  on 
6 
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the  little  table  and  ate  sparingly,  for  there 
was  no  saying  how  many  more  meals  they 
would  need  before  leaving  the  dwelling. 
The  supply  was  scant,  as  is  the  rule  where 
the  climate  is  so  unfavorable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  everything  of  the  kind. 

Bob  remarked  on  the  inconvenience  and 
labor  thus  thrown  upon  the  head  of  the 
household.  He  must  have  carried  water  all 
the  way  from  the  foothills,  and  since  almost 
nothing  was  cultivated  on  the  arid  plain 
which  inclosed  his  home,  the  food  supply 
was  brought  a  still  greater  distance. 

"  How  anv  man  and  woman  can  content 

t/ 

themselves  here  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand,' remarked  Bob,  when  they  passed 
outside  to  their  seat  on  the  bench.  They 
ought  to  have  made  a  pretence  of  cleans- 
ing the  dishes,  but  excused  themselves 
with  the  plea  that  water  was  too  precious 
to  be  wasted  in  that  manner. 

"  Thev  were  contented  onlv  because  thev 

•  *  • 

intended  to  leave  for  good  in  a  short  time; 
their  hearts  have  been  fixed  upon  making 
their  home  in  Hermosilla  in  their  own 

Sonora.    You  mav  be  sure  thev  will  do  so,  if 

«/  •/ 

they  ever  get  the  chance,  no  matter  if  the 
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hostiles  run  off  with  every  one  of  the  cattle 

*/ 

now  owned  by  Morelos. 

"  There  are  beautiful  and  lovely  regions 
on  the  globe,  and  lots  of  others  which  can 
hold  their  own  with  our  ideas  of  tophet. 
This  is  one  of  them— ' 

The  disgusted  Bob  had  not  time  to  com- 
plete his  remark,  when  he  stopped  abruptly. 
He,  like  his  companion,  had  caught  the 
sound  of  rifl^.  Through  the  pulsating  air 
the  reports  seemed  dull  and  distant  but  they 
needed  no  one  to  tell  them  the  direction. 
They  sprang  to  their  feet  and  stared  at  the 
foothills. 

A  thin,  bluish  haze  showed  as  it  filtered 
from  above  the  rocks  and  pines,  but  they  saw 
nothing  of  men  or  animals. 

"That  means  fighting!"  exclaimed  Maris, 
excitedly,  "  we  ought  to  be  there,  for  we  are 
needed. ' 

"  I  think  the  same,'*  added  Bob,  as  much 
stirred  as  his  companion. 

It  was  rash  on  their  part,  for  there  was 
no  guessing  what  it  all  signified,  and  by  ven- 
turing forth  in  this  manner,  they  were  liable 
to  involve  themselves  in  peril  from  which 
nothing  could  save  them. 
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But  without  hesitation,  Maris  and  Bob 
hurried  across  the  hot  plain  toward  the  foot- 
hills, where  stirring  events  were  under  way. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Bob,  they  took  their 
saddles  and  bridles  with  them,  despite  the 
wearying  work  of  doing  so.  They  hoped 
the  accoutrements  might  prove  useful. 


H 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CAMPAIGN. 

AVING  come  thus  far  in  our  story,  it 
•  is  proper  briefly  to  turn  aside  and 
tell  the  facts  of  the  last  campaign  against  the 
ruthless  Apaches. 

From  the  hour  that  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  assumed  command  of  the  Arizona 
Department,  he  showed  himself  the  wise, 
tactful  and  skilful  leader,  who  grasped  in- 
tuitively the  difficult  situation  and  made  his 
preparations  with  consummate  thorough- 
ness. Secretary  Stanton,  the  great  War 
Secretary  under  Lincoln,  rebuked  the  ex- 
pression "  organizing  victory,'  but  if  the 
term  was  ever  allowable,  it  applies  to  the 
work  of  Miles  in  the  memorable  campaign 
which  brought  safety  and  peace  for  the  first 
time  to  the  harried  Southwest. 

By  direction  of  the  government,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  the  opening  days  of 

85 
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April,  1886.  From  the  first  he  was  warned 
by  leading  citizens  that  the  task  before  him 
was  impossible;  the  fiendish  Apaches,  fitted 
bv  nature  and  training  to  be  the  most  fear- 

V  O 

f  ul  desperadoes  that  eyer  ravaged  a  country 's 
frontiers  roamed  oyer  a  region  larger  than 
many  of  the  States.  It  was  broken  by  wild, 
precipitous  mountains,  stretches  of  arid 
plain  and  desert,  and  cursed  by  a  climate 
that  can  be  compared  at  certain  seasons  only 
to  hades  itself.  Through  this  section  of 
southwestern  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
northern  Mexico,  these  dusky  demons  had 
swept  at  will.  They  were  as  merciless  as  so 
many  jungle  tigers,  and  terrorized  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  with  a  ferocity  and  daring 
that  were  never  equalled  elsewhere. 

General  Miles  met  all  these  objections 
with  the  quiet  assurance  that  no  soldiers  on 
earth  are  the  superior  of  our  own.  They 
were  capable  of  doing  all  that  the  Apaches 
could  do,  and  would  do  it  with  unsurpass- 
able endurance  and  heroism.  The  principle 
which  guided  him  was  that  no  people  or  ani- 
mals can  withstand  being  hunted  for  days 
and  weeks  without  cessation;  that  persist- 
ence is  sure  to  win,  and  the  miscreants  could 
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be  cornered  and  forced  to  surrender.  That 
being  effected,  the  renegades,  with  their  wo- 
men and  children,  should  be  removed  so  far 
eastward  that  not  the  remotest  possibility  of 
further  harm  from  them  would  remain. 

As  to  the  celerity  of  movements  by  the 
hostiles  we  had  the  advantage  of  steam  in 
moving  troops,  munitions  and  provisions. 
If  the  raiders  could  signal  by  means  of  fire 
and  smoke,  we  could  outwit  them  with  the 
heliograph.  Upon  the  request  to  General 
Hazen  in  Washington  a  corps  of  skilled  of- 
ficers and  fine  instruments  were  forwarded 
to  Arizona.  The  vast  region  was  blocked 
out  and  a  network  of  communication  esta- 
blished on  high  points  of  observation.  The 
clear  atmosphere  of  Arizona,  and  the  lofty 
mountain  peaks  make  it  an  ideal  country  for 
the  heliograph.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
thirteen  stations  in  New  Mexico  and  four- 
teen in  Arizona  were  soon  in  operation. 
Thus  the  watchmen  in  charge  of  the  instru- 
ments could  signal  over  the  heads  of  the 
marauding  bands,  whose  movements  were 
closely  watched  through  telescopes  and  field 
glasses,  and  reported  to  headquarters. 

Another  important  step  taken  by  Gen- 
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eral  Miles  was  the  organization  of  a  force  to 
pursue  the  hostiles,  after  they  should  be 
driven  over  the  border  into  Old  Mexico. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  his  plan  of  giv- 
ing them  no  rest.  The  selection  \vas  made 
with  great  care,  and  could  not  have  been 
more  fortunate.  He  chose  as  commander 
Captain  Henry  W.  Lawton,  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry,  whom  he  found  at  Fort 
Huachuca.  The  subsequent  career  of  this 
officer  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable military  leaders  in  the  army. 

Captain  Lawton  was  as  firm  in  his  belief 
that  the  Apaches  could  be  subjugated  as  was 
General  Miles  himself.  While  not  unduly 
confident,  and  well  aware  of  the  wonderful 
endurance  of  the  Apaches,  he  never  weak- 
ened in  his  faith.  Like  Washington,  during 
our  colonial  period,  he  believed  in  using  the 
same  methods  as  the  enemy  used;  not  only 
that,  but  he  was  sure  those  methods  could 
be  improved  upon  and  surpassed. 

Not  only  was  Captain  Lawton  a  skilful 
officer,  absolutely  without  fear,  but  he  was 
an  impressive  example  of  vigorous  Ameri- 
can manhood.  He  was  six  feet  five  inches 
in  height,  weighed  two  hundred  and  thirty 
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pounds,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh.  He  was  lithe,  active  and  possessed 
herculean  strength.  In  this  respect,  no  man 
in  the  army  was  near  his  equal.  Handsome 
of  feature,  quiet,  blunt  of  speech,  a  man  of 
deeds  rather  than  words,  his  bronzed  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  the  stirring  work  before  him. 

Another  admirable  selection  from  the  of- 
ficers at  Fort  Huachuca  was  Captain  Leon- 
ard Wood,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States 
Army.  He  was  a  young  Harvard  graduate 
whom  General  Miles  described  as  "  a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  young  man  of  great  intel- 
ligence, sterling  manly  qualities  and  resolute 
spirit.  He  was  also,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  speci- 
men of  physical  strength  and  endurance  as 
could  be  easily  found.  He  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  had  utilized  his 
knowledge  of  physiology  in  training  himself 
and  bringing  every  part  of  his  physique  to 
its  highest  perfection,  and  seemed  to  have 
the  will  power  and  energy  to  keep  his  own 
physical  mechanism  in  perfect  condition 
and  activity.'  The  subsequent  career  of 
General  Wood  is  the  best  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  General  Miles  in  selecting  him  for 
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the  important  work.  It  may  be  said  at  this 
point  that  Lawton  and  Wood  were  the  only 
two  officers,  who,  entering  upon  the  Apache 
campaign  at  the  beginning,  went  through  it 
without  break  to  the  end. 

When  all  preparations  were  completed 
the  indispensable  need  remained  of  finding 
out  where  Geronimo  and  his  hostiles  were. 
They  were  believed  to  be  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Sierra  Madres.  Had  they  chosen  to  stay 
there,  it  would  have  taken  one  or  two  years 
to  root  them  out,  but  with  the  reckless 
bravado  they  often  showed,  they  opened  the 
campaign  by  committing  many  outrages 
south  of  the  Mexican  boundry.  This  re- 
vealed their  whereabouts  and  the  campaign 
against  them  was  begun. 

After  sweeping  like  a  cyclone  through 
northern  Sonora,  Geronimo  and  Natchez 
turned  northward,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  re-entered  American  territory.  They 
dashed  up  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  killing 
ranchmen  and  stealing  stock.  Thus  they 
invaded  a  section  farther  west  than  where 
they  had  appeared  for  several  years,  but 
Captain  T.  C.  Lebo,  with  his  troop  Tenth 
Cavalrv,  was  instant  to  take  their  trail.  He 

«/•     7 
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chased  them  for  two  hundred  miles  and 
brought  them  to  bay  in  the  Pinito  Moun- 
tains, thirty  miles  over  the  line  in  Sonora. 
In  the  brisk  fight  which  followed  the 
Apaches  suffered  severely. 

It  was  during  this  vicious  collision  th.at 
Corporal  Scott  was  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  sank  down  between  the  lines,  unable  to 
move  or  help  himself.  While  the  hostiles 
were  firing  upon  him,  Lieutenant  Powhatan 
H.  Clarke,  graduated  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore from  West  Point,  ran  out,  lifted  the 
Corporal  from  the  ground  and  brought  him 
in  safety  to  his  own  lines. 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  this  gallant  young 
officer  was  accidentally  injured  while  bath- 
ing in  the  river  near  Fort  Ouster,  Montana, 
and  drowned  in  1893. 

There  was  no  let  up  in  pressing  the  cam- 
paign. The  Indians  retreated  and  their 
trail  was  taken  up  and  followed  by  Captain 
Lebo,  and  later  by  Captain  Lawton.  The 
command  of  Captain  Hatfield,  Fourth  Ca- 
valry, caught  the  Apaches  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Sonora,  captured  their  whole  camp 
equipage  and  about  twenty  Korses,  the  his- 
tiles  scattering  like  quail.  Captain  Hat- 
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field  was  afterward  attacked  by  them.  The 
fight  was  a  desperate  one,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans suffered  considerably. 

Lieutenant  Brown  now  took  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  soon  found  the  raiders  had  divided 
into  two  bands.  The  one  heading  north  was 
intercepted  by  Lieutenant  Brett,  Second  Ca- 
valry, who  followed  them  with  untiring  en- 
ergy. It  was  June,  and  the  whole  country, 
except  high  up  among  the  mountains,  were 
throbbing  with  intolerable  heat.  The 
Indians  plunged  into  the  wildest  mountains 
and  forced  their  ponies  until  they  gave  out. 
Leaping  from  their  backs  they  skurried  into 
the  valleys,  stole  other  animals  and  resumed 
their  flight.  In  order  to  follow  them,  the 
troops  had  to  send  their  horses  around  the 
impassable  heights  and  keep  to  the  trail  on 
foot.  After  climbing  the  precipitous  walls, 
which  were  like  the  corrugated  sides  of  a 
house,  they  slid  and  rolled  and  tumbled 
down  the  farther  slope,  saving  their  hands 
from  blistering  by  keeping  them  off  the 
metal  parts  of  their  weapons. 

Nothing  could  stay  the  grim  pursuit. 
How  little  we  know  of  the  tortures  of  a  con- 
suming thirst !  Once  the  troops  kept  up  the 
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chase  for  twenty-six  hours  without  a  halt, 
and  for  eighteen  hours  they  could  not  obtain 
a  drop  of  water.  The  awful  sufferings  of 
the  men  are  shown  by  the  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Miles  that  many  of  them  opened  the 
veins  in  their  arms  in  order  to  moisten  their 
burning  lips  with  their  own  blood! 

Captain  Lawton's  command  included 
thirty-five  men  of  Troop  B,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
twenty  Indian  scouts,  twenty  men  of  Com- 
pany D,  Eighth  Infantry  and  two  pack- 
trains.  The  animals  attached  to  the  latter, 
after  traveling  a  few  miles  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  became  so  heated  that  they  had 
to  stop.  In  June,  fresh  detachments  of 
scouts  and  infantry  took  the  places  of  those 
who  were  worn  out,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  hostiles  were  driven  south  of 
Oposura.  By  this  time  the  pursuers  had 
traversed  a  distance  of  1,400  miles  over 
flaming  deserts  and  rugged  mountains 
Three  times  the  raiders  were  attacked  with 
such  fury  that  they  had  to  abandon  their 
animals  and  flee  in  hot  haste  on  foot.  They 
called  into  play  all  their  masterly  woodcraft 
to  throw  Lawton  off  the  trail,  but  never  sue- 
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ceeded,  for  the  hunters  were  the  equal  of 
the  hunted  in  every  respect. 

When  the  cavalry  gave  out,  infantry  and 
Indian  scouts  replaced  them.  The  iron- 
limbed  soldiers  reached  the  limit  of  human 
endurance,  and  only  fourteen  of  the  in- 
fantry were  left.  They  toiled  on  until  bare- 
foot, when  Lieutenant  A.  L.  Smith  and  his 
cavalry  relieved  them. 

During  the  four  months'  campaign,  the 
pursuers  traveled  more  than  3,000  miles, 
the  tortuous  trail  crossing,  recrossing, 
doubling  times  without  number  and  leading 
through  mountains  that  had  never  been 
traversed  before  bv  white  men.  In  one 

o 

week,  scout  Eduardy  rode  a  single  horse  five 
hundred  miles.  The  raiding  and  massacre 
covered  a  region  four  times  as  large  as  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  Three  thousand 
troops  on  our  side  of  the  line  and  nearly  as 
many  in  Mexico  were  engaged  at  different 
times  in  running  down  this  band  of  despera- 
does. The  renegades  under  Geronimo  and 
Natchez  numbered  less  than  forty,  but  thoy 
knew  all  the  trails  and  water-holes,  and  hav- 
ing no  baggage  to  impede  them,  were  able 
for  a  long  while  to  elude  their  followers, 
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In  this  tremendous  task,  the  heliographic 
service  was  valuable  beyond  estimate. 

Early  in  July,  the  Apaches  were  driven 
south  of  Oposura  in  Old  Mexico.  I  have 
mentioned  a  favorite  trick  of  theirs.  When 
a  party  were  hard  pressed,  they  fell  apart 
and  each  warrior  continued  his  flight  alone. 
Before  thus  breaking  up  they  agreed  upon 
some  point  where  they  were  to  come  to- 
gether again.  It  might  be  ten  or  twenty 
miles  off,  but  the  reunion  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  continue  their  bloody  raids.  The 

«/ 

pursuers,  when  they  reached  a  place  where 
this  dissolution  had  occurred,  selected  one 
of  the  trails  and  held  to  it,  knowing  that 
sooner  or  later,  it  would  lead  them  to  the 
rendezvous. 

I  have  thus  brought  down  the  principal 
events  of  that  wonderful  campaign  for  the 
conquest  of  Apaches  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
cidents recorded  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Since  Captain  Lawton  will  have  much  to  do 
with  those  incidents,  I  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing the  tribute  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  to  this  remarkable 
officer : 

"  The  papers  have  told  of  his  long  years 
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of  services,  of  how  lie  has  worked  himself  up 
through  the  lieutenancies  to  his  present 
rank,  and  of  the  training  given  him  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience; 
but  of  the  gigantic  size,  the  phenomenal 
strength  and  activity,  the  abnormal  endur- 
ance, the  utter  fearlessness,  and  the  inalien- 
able picturesqueness  of  the  man,  not  a  word. 
I  have  the  honor  to  know  him  well,  and, 
since  I  like  men  whose  basic  manhood  has 
not  been  utterly  refined  out  of  them  I  liked 
him. 

"  Lawton  reminds  me  always  of  Scott's 
Norman  baron,  Front  de  Bceuf.  He  has 
better  morals,  of  course,  but  he  is  as  big  as 
the  giant  slain  by  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart,  is  as  direct  in  his  methods,  and,  in 
personal  or  general  combat,  every  bit  as 
savage.  There  is  plenty  of  the  primal 
man  in  him.  What  he  thinks,  he  says. 
He  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  but  his 
temper  is  terrific,  and  he  is  not  gentle. 
He  requires  of  subordinates  the  utmost 
endeavor,  and  gets  it.  He  asks  no  one 
to  do  work  that  he  is  not  competent 
and  willing  to  do  himself.  Naturally  a 
leader,  he  goes  first,  and  the  more  difficult 
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or  desperate  the  undertaking  the  faster  he 
goes.  Under  the  gray  granite  slab  which 
coves  the  moldering  bones  of  a  Confederate 
officer  who  sleeps  on  the  magnolia-petalled 
uplands  of  Louisiana  is  an  inscription :  '  He 
never  told  his  men  to  go  on.'  That  will  do 
for  Lawton  when  he  dies. 

' i  He  is  fifty-five  years  old,  and  as  springy 
as  a  youth.  His  capacity  to  go  without  food, 
drink  or  sleep  is  seemingly  unlimited.  He 
will  keep  his  eyes  open  for  a  week  at  a 
stretch  when  necessary,  and  then  walk,  talk, 
eat,  drink  or  fight  a  dozen  men  to  a  stand- 
still. His  only  rule  of  hygiene  is  a  tub  in 
the  morning.  He  has  taken  no  sort  of  care 
of  himself.  Yet  so  splendidly  was  he  en- 
dowed by  nature  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
weakening  of  his  forces.  Apparently  he  is 
as  powerful  and  enduring  as  when  I  saw  him 
first.  That  was  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
He  had  completed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able feats  of  strength  and  perseverance 
chronicled  in  the  long  annals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  but  he  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose  in 
the  morning. 

"  He  stood  on  the  government  Reserva- 
tion at  San  Antonio  surrounded  by  the 
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tawny  savage  band  of  Chiricahua  Apaches 
whom  he  had  hunted  off  their  feet.  Near 
him,  taciturn,  but  of  kindly  visage,  stood 
young  Chief  Natchez,  almost  as  tall  as  he. 
In  a  tent  close  by  lay  Geronimo,  the  medi- 
cine man,  groaning  from  a  surplusage  of 
fresh  beef  eaten  raw.  The  squat  figures 
of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  whites 
grouped  about  Lawton  came  only  to  his 
shoulder.  He  towered  above  them,  stern, 
powerful,  dominant --an  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  white  man  whose  war  drum  has 
beat  around  the  world.  Clad  in  a  faded, 
dirty  fatigue  jacket,  greasy  flannel  shirt  of 
gray,  trousers  so  soiled  that  the  stripes  down 
the  leg  were  barely  visible,  broken  boots,  and 
disreputable  sombrero  that  shaded  the  harsh 
features  burned  almost  to  blackness,  he  was 
every  inch  a  soldier  and  a  man.  To  the  other 

«/ 

officers  at  the  post  the  Indians  paid  no  at- 
tention whatever.  To  them  General  Stanley 
and  his  staff  were  so  many  well  dressed  lay 
figures,  standing  about  as  a  part  of  a  picture 
done  for  their  amusement;  but  the  huge, 
massive  man  with  the  stubble  on  his  chin 
had  shown  them  that  he  was  their  superior 
on  hunting  grounds  that  were  theirs  by 
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birthright,  and  they  hung  upon  his  lightest 
word. 

' '  For  the  tenth  time  Geronimo  's  band  had 
jumped  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  The 
spring  grass  was  two  inches  high,  and  the 
Indian  lust  for  blood  was  awake.  As  usual, 
troops  were  started  upon  the  perilous  chase. 
For  days  they  followed  the  trail  over  a  coun- 
try that  God  Almighty  made  in  his  wrath. 
Further  and  further  into  the  vast  solitudes 
they  toiled.  Volcanic  crests  reared  about 
them.  Lava  tore  the  leather  from  their  feet. 
They  drank  from  springs  that  gushed  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  valleys.  They  wan- 
dered in  caiions  so  deep  and  dark  that 
through  the  narrow  ribbon  of  white  far 
above  them,  the  stars  were  seen  at  midday. 
They  lived  upon  animals  no  wilder  than  the 
men  they  were  pursuing,  and  scarcely  more 
wild  than  they.  Now  and  then,  from  a  for- 
est of  pines  far  above  them,  a  shred  of  blue 
smoke  drifted  on  the  furnace  air,  followed 
by  the  shrill  of  the  bullet's  wild  singing. 
The  horses  long  since  had  been  left  behind. 
The  cavalrymen  were  on  foot  with  Lawton 
at  their  head,  his  teeth  hard  set.  '  We'll 
walk  them  down, '  he  told  his  sergeant  when 
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the  mountains  were  reached.  He  was  walk- 
ing them  down.' 

Let  us  close  with  the  sad  sequel. 

Lawton's  fine  work  in  Arizona  made  him 
a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  showed  conspicu- 
ous bravery  and  skill  in  Cuba,  and  going  to 
the  Philippines,  carried  through  a  hurri- 
cane campaign  like  that  in  the  Southwest. 
On  December  18,  1899,  against  the  en- 
treaties of  his  brother  officers,  he  rode  to- 
ward the  firing  line,  and  was  shot  through 
the  lungs  by  a  Filipino  sharpshooter,  living 
but  a  few  minutes.  He  died  a  poor  man, 
but  the  grateful  American  people  secured 
his  family  against  want  by  presenting  the 
widow  with  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  "HIDDEN  TREASURE." 


A  S  Juan  Morelos  and  his  little  daughter 
-£^-  Anita  kissed  the  mother  good-bye, 
they  were  the  picture  of  happiness.  Al- 
though the  air  was  already  hot,  they  were 
used  to  it  and  did  not  mind.  It  was  not  al- 
ways thus,  and  one  cannot  appreciate  really 
good  weather  unless  he  has  a  taste  of  the 
other  kind. 

In  her  exuberance  of  spirits,  the  child 
ran  ahead  of  her  more  deliberate  parent 
who  strode  with  even  step  toward  the  foot- 
hills. Months  had  passed  since  he  had 
heard  that  the  raiding  Apaches  were  near 
his  home,  and  he  did  not  think  any  of  them 
were  within  many  miles.  True  they  had 
passed  that  way  in  the  past,  as  he  had  good 
cause  to  remember,  but  this  plague  could 
not  go  on  forever. 

Juan  knew  of  the  agreement  between 

101 
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Mexico  and  the  American  government  by 
which  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  boundary 
lines  when  the  troops  were  running  down 
the  red  men  who  showed  mercy  to  110  one. 
Surely  times  were  improving  and  the  parent 
need  feel  no  concern  for  his  loved  ones  and 
himself. 

The  ranchman  carried  his  rifle,  for 
that  had  become  a  habit  with  him,  and 
the  belt  around  his  waist  was  full  of 
cartridges.  While  drawing  near  the  foot- 
hills, he  scanned  them,  for  that  had  also  be- 
come a  habit  with  him.  The  keen  eyes  saw 
naught  to  cause  fear,  and  he  did  not  re- 
strain the  delighted  little  one  when  she  ran 
rods  ahead  and  then  impatiently  awaiting 
his  coming  for  a  minute  or  two,  wheeled 
and  ran  back  again.  Sometimes  she  man- 
aged to  walk  soberlv  for  a  little  wav  at  his 

*  i 

side,  with  her  tiny  palm  clasped  in  his,  while 
she  prattled  of  the  hundred  things  that  were 
flitting  through  her  busy  brain.  He  listened 
and  answered  her  fittingly,  for  the  words 

O    t 

of  no  one  could  have  given  him  keener 
pleasure. 

"  Anita  grows  more  like  her  mother  every 
day, '  he  reflected,  as  he  watched  the  dainty 
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figure  that  darted  to  and  fro  like  a  fairy; 
"  she  can  never  be  more  beautiful  than  was 
Concha,  when  I  took  her  from  among  the 
score  who  were  pining  for  her,  but  she  will 
be  as  winsome,  and  attractive,  and  as  good, 
for  it  is  her  nature.  God  is  making  her  so. 

"  It  would  be  a  sin  to  keep  her  longer  in 
this  lonely  place ;  her  mother  has  taught  her 
to  read,  and  many  other  things,  but  she 
.needs  the  company  of  other  children;  she 
must  go  to  the  schools  in  Hermosilla  in  our 
own  country  and  be  prepared  for  the  sphere 
that  awaits  her  above  all  others  of  her  sex. 
How  good  in  our  Heavenly  Father  to  give 
us  such  a  child!  murmured  the  parent, 
with  reverent  gratitude. 

The  foothills  began  abruptly,  and,  a  few 
minutes  after  leaving  the  blistering  plain, 
the  two  were  winding  their  way  among  and 
around  the  boulders,  and  rocks  and  obstruc- 
tions. Nearly  always  they  entered  them  by 
the  same  dimly  marked  path,  but  when  a 
little  distance  beyond,  they  generally  turned 
off  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  or  they  pushed 
farther  into  the  solitude.  Once  Anita  wear- 
ied her  tiny  limbs  by  climbing  far  up  the 
mountain,  which  towered  into,  the  sky.  She 
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had  often  watched  and  studied  it  from  her 
home.  She  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
peak  reached  all  the  way  to  Heaven,  so  that 
if  she  once  got  to  the  top,  she  could  talk 
with  the  angels,  and  perhaps  with  God  him- 
self. 

So,  in  answer  to  her  pleadings,  her  father 
once  took  her  on  the  long  climb.  It  was  so 
tiresome  and  her  disappointment  so  keen 
that  she  never  asked  for  a  repetition. 

Juan  knew  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
find  his  cattle.  Not  far  to  the  right  was  a 
large,  but  shallow  spring.  The  moisture 
from  this  helped  to  irrigate  the  land 
through  which  the  surplus  flowed,  and  more 
pasturage  was  there  than  anywhere  else. 
As  he  expected,  he  came  upon  the  animals 
scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  and  so 
contentedly  browsing  that  they  did  not  so 
much  as  raise  their  heads  to  look  at  th'e 
arrivals. 

The  parent  sat  down  on  a  boulder  to  rest 
himself,  for  the  climb  was  rather  trying. 
He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  taking  the  lunch 
from  his  breast  pocket  laid  it  on  the  boulder 
beside  him.  There  was  no  call  to  carry  it 
with  him  when  moving  about.  By-and-bye 
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Anita  came  back  and  sat  with  her  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  knee.  He  stroked  the  abundant, 
silken  hair,  as  black  as  the  raven's  wing. 

66  My  dear,  do  you  ever  get  tired?  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  as  soon  as  I'm  tired  I  for- 
get about  it.  Once,  though,  I  was  awful 
tired." 

"  When  was  that?  " 

"  When  I  went  to  Heaven,'  was  the 
amazing  answer. 

"  You  mean  when  you  tried  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  Heaven  is  a 
good  way  beyond  that  peak  up  yonder.' 

"How  far?" 

"  So  far  that  we  shall  never  get  in  sight  of 
it  until  we  die.' 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  or  me  to  go 
there  when  we  die  ? 

"  No  time  at  all;  just  as  soon  as  we  close 
our  eyes  we  shall  wake  up  in  Heaven.' 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  die.' 

"  What !  and  leave  your  mother  and  me  ?' 
asked  the  father  reprovingly. 

"  No;  I  want  you  both  to  die  at  the  same 
time,  then  we  can  take  hold  of  hands  and 
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walk  right,  straight  to  Heaven  together. 
Won't  that  he  splendid? 

66  Yes/ '  he  replied,  leaning  over  and  kiss- 
ing the  upturned  cheek;  "  nothing  could  be 
finer,  but  it  isn  7t  likely  to  happen ;  we  shall 
probably  die  at  different  times,  and  the  one 
who  gets  to  Heaven  first  must  wait  to  wel- 
come the  others,  when  God  thinks  best  to  call 
them." 

Thus  they  chatted,  when  the  little  one  was 

«/ 

not  running  here  and  there,  until  the  long 
sultrv  forenoon  wore  away.  Then  they  sat 

»/  t  t/ 

down  together  and  ate  their  lunch.  He 
never  brought  more  than  the  single  meal, 
for  he  always  expected  to  eat  the  others 
with  his  wife.  When  the  afternoon  was 
well  advanced,  he  began  to  think  of  starting 
for  home,  more  than  a  mile  distant.  The 
cattle  seemed  not  to  need  the  attention  of 
anyone,  and,  in  truth,  it  would  have  been 
just  as  well  had  he  not  come  among  the  foot- 
hills at  all. 

"Oh,  papa,'  suddenly  exclaimed  Anita, 
gently  clapping  her  hands,  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  him  and  looked  into  his  face;  "  we 
forgot  something. ' 

"What's  that?" 
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"  Our  new  house.' 

"What's  got  into  that  little  head  of 
yours?  "  he  asked,  with  a  smile;  "  what  do 
you  mean  by  talking  about  *  our  new 
house  ?  '  '  ' 

"  Don't  you  remember  when  I  was  here 
last  with  you?  It's  right  there  behind  you." 

He  turned  his  head,  and  at  the  first  glance 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  child.  Near 
at  hand,  was  a  rough  cavern  among  the 
boulders.  It  was  of  irregular  shape,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  feet  long,  half  as  wide, 
and  still  less  in  height,  with  an  opening  as 
large  as  the  end  itself.  Anita  had  stumbled 
upon  it  in  her  impulsive  wanderings,  and 
the  father,  by  way  of  jest,  had  said  they 
might  use  it  for  their  new  home,  when  they 
got  tired  of  their  old  one. 

As  soon  as  she  had  pointed  out  the  cavern 
she  darted  into  it.  He  heard  the  tipping  of 
the  tiny  moccasins,  and  now  and  then  the 
muffled  sound  of  her  voice.  He  had  re- 
sumed his  old  seat,  when,  after  fifteen 
minutes  or  more  absence,  she  popped  into 
view  again. 

"  It's  so  dark  in  there,  it  makes  me  blink 
when  I  come  out  where  the  sun  is  shining— 
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so  you've  been  smoking  again,  papa,'   with 
the  abruptness  of  childhood. 

' '  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  I  smoked 
right  after  our  lunch,  but  that  was  three  or 
four  hours  ago;  I  haven't  touched  my  pipe 


since. : 


" Ain't  that  funny?" 

"Ain't  what  funny?  " 

"  Somebody  lias  been  smoking,  for  I  smell 
it." 

And  the  dainty  nose  sniffed  several  times 
in  disgust,  turning  toward  different  points 
of  the  compass. 

Juan  Morelos's  heart  almost  stood  still. 
He  caught  the  hand  of  his  child  and  spoke 
so  solemnly  that  she  was  scared.  His  voice 
was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  and  he  drew 
her  so  close  to  him  that  their  faces  almost 
touched. 

"  Listen,  Anita!  There  are  bad  Indians 
near  us;  they  have  not  seen  us  vet,  but  thov 

«.'  *  *^ 

may  find  us  any  moment ;  I  want  you  to  go 
into  that  new  home,  as  you  call  it,  and  stay 
there  till  I  come  and  take  you  away;  do  you 
understand? 

She  nodded  her  head. 

' '  Won 't  you  come  with  me,  papa  ? 
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"  No ;  not  for  a  good  while ;  you  must  wait 
there,  no  matter  if  it  is  a  long  time ;  will  yon 
be  afraid  when  it  grows  dark? 

"  No;  for  God  will  be  with  me.' 

"  True,  my  darling;  now  hurry,  for  every 
second  counts.' 

She  slipped  away  and  vanished  through 
the  broad  opening. 

At  that  moment,  Juan  Morelos  caught  the 
faintest  perceptible  odor  of  tobacco.  It  was 
rather  the  suggestion  of  a  taint  in  the  air. 
Like  the  mother  bird  which  pretends  to  be 
wounded  in  order  to  draw  the  hunter  from 
her  young  in  the  nest,  the  Mexican,  stooping 
low,  hurried  a  few  paces  from  the  hiding 
place  of  his  child. 

The  smell  in  the  hot  atmosphere  was  gone. 
He  could  not  tell  from  what  point  it  came, 
but  he  knew  enemies  were  close,  and  never 
was  there  greater  need  for  care  and  wood- 
craft on  his  part. 

An  almost  inaudible  laugh  struck  his  ear. 
He  caught  the  direction  and  peeped  from 
behind  the  massive  rock  in  his  path. 

A  procession  of  young  Indian  bucks  was 
going  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  within 
fifty  feet  of  where  he  crouched.  Had  they 
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dreamed  of  any  one  being  near,  he  must 
have  been  discovered.  He  hardly  breathed 
until  they  passed  from  sight  behind  the 
boulders. 

66  They  intend  to  attack  my  home,'  was 
his  thought,  "  but  they  will  not  find  Concha 
unprepared.  How  quickly  I  should  hasten 
to  her  help  if  I  dared  leave  Anita,  but,"  he 
added  with  a  thrill  of  pride,  "  Concha 
knows  how  to  hold  them  at  a  distance. ' 

Making  sure  he  was  far  enough  to  the 
rear  to  be  invisible,  he  stealthily  picked  his 
course  down  the  mountain  side.  So  extreme 
was  his  caution  that  he  soon  detected  the 
party  again,  and  easily  avoided  discovery 
by  them. 

He  was  astonished.  The  whole  ten  in  the 
brief  interval  had  dressed  the  fantastic 
wreaths  of  twigs  and  scrubby  undergrowth 
about  their  heads,  and  were  stooping  behind 
a  boulder  among  the  foothills.  More  than 
likely  they  had  set  out  to  attack  the  ranch- 
man's home,  when  their  plan  was  changed 
by  sight  of  the  three  horsemen  riding 
toward  them. 

The  thought  instantly  came  to  Juan  that 
he  ought  to  warn  the  little  party  of  their 
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peril,  but  to  do  so  would  draw  the  rage  of 
the  reckless  young  bucks  upon  himself  and 
Anita.  Before  he  could  decide  the  question, 
he  saw  the  horsemen  halt,  and  the  leader 
bring  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

You  know  what  followed.  If  there  was 
a  man  in  Arizona  who  exulted  in  the  baffling 
of  the  murderous  miscreants  that  man  was 
Juan  Morelos.  When  the  youthful  Apaches 
dashed  out  on  the  plain,  he  rose  upright, 
grinned  and  chuckled. 

"  How  rarely  things  turn  out  that  way! 
Ah,  if  my  people  were  as  wise  and  brave  as 
those  men,  the  Apaches  would  leave  us 
alone. ' 

It  was  with  supreme  pleasure  that  he 
noted  the  action  of  the  horsemen,  as  tliey 
rode  to  his  home.  His  keen  eves  told  him 

t 

his  wife  had  signalled  to  them,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  remain  in  the  house  until  morn- 
ing. He  need  give  himself  no  more  concern 
as  to  her  safety.  Four  repeating  rifles 
handled  by  as  manv  brave  defenders  would 

*/  «/ 

stand  off  Geronimo  and  his  whole  band. 

Always  was  Anita  in  his  thoughts.  He 
knew  how  distressed  his  wife  would  be,  but 
he  must  bring  no  risk  to  the  little  one.  So 
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long  as  she  stayed  in  the  cave  she  was  safe, 
for  none  of  the  hostiles  would  think  of 
searching  there  for  any  one.  A  tender  thrill 
stirred  him  over  the  certainty  that  Anita 
would  stay  where  she  was  until  she  perished 
from  starvation  or  thirst  before  she  would 
disobey  him. 

His  obvious  course  as  it  seemed  to  him 
was  to  withdraw  the  "  hidden  treasure  : 
and  pick  his  way  among  the  foothills  until 
so  distant  in  the  growing  obscurity  that  Tie 
could  approach  his  home  from  another  di- 
rection and  be  in  no  danger  of  discovery 
from  the  Apachos,  who  doubtless  meant  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing revenge  for  what  they  had  suffered. 

Such  would  have  been  the  action  of  Juan 
but  for  an  unexpected  and  alarming  inter- 
ruption. The  suffocating  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  he  caught  sighf  of 
the  Indian  horsemen  approaching  from  tlie 
far  side  of  his  home.  He  carried  no  field 
glass,  so  he  had  to  depend  upon  his  unaided 
vision.  He  felt  hardly  a  misgiving,  when 
he  saw  the  flashes  of  the  guns  and  knew  the 
Apaches  were  firing  upon  his  dwelling.  You 
know  also  what  followed  that  attack. 
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That  which  startled  Juan  was  the  sight 
of  the  repulsed  riders  riding  toward  the 
spot  where  the  young  bucks  had  tried  to 
ambuscade  the  three  whites.  They  must 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  previous 
encounter,  for  they  mingled  with  the  youths,, 
and  for  some  minutes  the  chattering  grunts 
told  of  angry  words.  The  wounded  Apache 
was  helped  from  his  pony  and  placed  on  the 
ground,  where  he  leaned  wearily  back 
against  a  friendly  boulder. 

Juan  did  not  dare  linger  in  the  vicinity. 
He  had  already  run  a  desperate  risk,  and 
was  still  in  imminent  danger  of  discovery. 
In  such  an  event,  there  could  be  no  escape 
for  him.  He  decided  to  return  to  the  cave, 
take  out  Anita,  hasten  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  accursed  spot,  and  then  make  His 
circuitous  approach  to  his  own  home. 

The  incidents  narrated  formed  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  episodes  of  that  last 
memorable  raid  of  the  Apaches.  This  is  the 
time  to  explain  that  which  was  not  fully 
learned  until  nearly  two  years  later,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  even  then  the  discovery 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  accident. 

Generals  Miles,  Crook,  Colonel  Maus  and 
8 
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other  veteran  campaigners  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  already  mentioned,  namely : 
the  most  and  diabolical  Apaches  were  the 
youths  who  had  not  yet  reached  manhood. 
Their  burning  lust  for  blood  made  them  ir- 
restrainable.  When  they  grew  older  they 
would  acquire  some  of  the  cunning,  caution 
and  prudence  of  their  fathers,  but  until  that 
period  arrived,  they  were  blind  ravening 
beasts. 

When  Geronimo,  Natchez  and  others 
started  on  their  frightful  raid,  many  youths 
begged  to  go  with  them.  Sternly  refused, 
they  sulked  and  brooded  and  finally  plotted 
together.  Before  the  raid  was  three  days 
old,  ten  of  these  ferocious  youngsters 
started  off  by  themselves.  Among  the 
precious  party  was  a  son  of  Natchez  and 
one  of  Geronimo.  It  was  the  former  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  markmanship  of  Cor- 
poral Billy  Bidwell. 

These  furious  bucks  tried  to  keep  clear  of 
the  adults,  and  for  a  number  of  weeks  did 
so.  There  is  no  record  of  their  deeds,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  shocking 
outrages  were  committed  by  them,  though 
charged  to  the  elder  warriors.  Nor  can  it 
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be  known  whether  Geronimo  and  his  leaders 
heard  of  the  doings  of  the  band,  until  on  this 
summer  day  when  a  strange  coincidence 
brought  them  together  for  the  first  time. 

The  hostiles  had  divided  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  affray,  and  Geronimo  was 
with  the  party  which  attacked  the  home  of 
Juan  Morelos.  With  that  strange  fortune 
which  seemed  ever  to  attend  this  miscreant, 
he  escaped  unharmed,  though  had  he  Been 
recognized  by  Seiiora  Morelos  she  would 
have  made  sure  of  him. 

When  Geronimo  and  Natchez  joined  the 
bucks  at  the  base  of  the  foothills,  there  was 
the  stormiest  kind  of  session.  The  furious 
Natchez  (who  had  shot  one  of  his  wives 
some  time  before)  spurned  the  body  of  his 
son,  and  drawing  his  knife  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  others,  had  not  Geronimo 
restrained  him.  The  famous  medicine  man 
griped  his  own  son  by  the  throat  and  would 
have  finished  him  then  and  there,  had  not 
Natchez  in  turn  staved  his  hand. 

</ 

The  remarkable  meeting  ended  in  the 
order  for  the  nine  to  make  all  haste  back  to 
the  Reservation,  without  halting  or  turning 
aside  at  any  point  to  attack  the  whites.  The 
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youths  were  warned --and  they  knew  the 
threat  would  be  carried  out- -that  every  one 
who  disobeyed  the  command  would  pay  for 
such  disobedience  with  his  life,  on  the  very 
first  chance  offered  for  such  punishment. 
So  the  bumptious  young  warriors  slunk 
homeward  with  their  "  tails  between  their 
legs. ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RENDEZVOUS  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS. 

TITAN  MORELOS  took  three  steps  from 
*J  the  angry  group  at  the  base  of  the  foot- 
hills, when  he  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  heard  the  whirr  of  a  rattlesnake  at  his 
feet.  In  truth  he  had  heard  something  which 
was  more  terrifying  than  the  warning  of 
that  hideous  reptile. 

At  some  point  behind  him,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cave  in  which  Anita  was  hiding, 
a  soft,  tremulous  cry,  like  the  suppressed 
hooting  of  an  owl  reached  him.  He  knew  on 
the  instant  that  it  came  from  the  throat  of 
an  Apache.  One  and  possibly  a  score  of 
Indians  had  just  arrived  at  the  place. 

The  true  explanation  flashed  upon  him. 
You  have  been  told  that  a  favorite  trick  of 
a  raiding  party  of  those  desperadoes  is  to 
divide,  reuniting  at  some  rendezvous  miles 
from  where  the  division  took  place.  Geron- 
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imo's  band  had  separated  that  forenoon, 
and  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  meeting 
point  was  fixed  at  the  spring  in  the  foothills, 
where  Juan  and  Anita  had  spent  most  of  the 
day.  The  Medicine  Man  and  his  lesser  num- 
ber of  raiders  were  on  their  way  to  the  spot 
when  they  made  the  mistake  of  attacking 
the  home  of  the  Mexican,  unaware  that  it 
held  three  defenders  at  the  time,  though 
they  quickly  learned  the  interesting  fact. 

The  larger  party  was  approaching  from 
the  east,  and  did  not  reach  the  rendezvous 
until  night,  Thus  Juan  found  himself 
caught  between  two  fires. 

Had  he  been  alone  he  could  have  escaped 
with  little  difficult v.  The  obscuritv  added 

i  * 

to  his  chances,  and  none  of  the  hostiles  sus- 
pected the  presence  of  a  white  man  near 
thorn.  He  shifted  a  number  of  rods  to  one 
side,  and  thus  passed  out  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  zone  of  imminent  danger. 

Juan  had  a  good  knowledge  of  woodcraft 
and  his  surroundings  favored  him.  He 
managed  to  keep  trace  of  the  doings  of  the 
band  without  revealing  himself,  but  more 
than  once  he  came  within  a  hair  of  spoiling 
everything. 
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The  young  bucks  having  departed,  the 
adults,  leaving  their  ponies  behind,  came  up 
the  slope  to  where  the  signals  which  they 
answered  were  first  heard.  Thus  some  forty 
persons,  including  a  number  of  squaws, 
came  together  in  the  gloom  close  to  the  cave 
which  held  Anita  Morelos. 

Juan  gained  only  a  glimpse  of  the  shad- 
owy forms,  but  he  never  heard  so  much  talk- 
ing among  a  group  of  red  men.  There  were 
angry  accusation  and  fierce  words.  Sud- 
denly two  bucks  came  together  with  the  fury 
of  tigers.  Their  companions  let  them  fight 
it  out,  and  the  finish  speedily  came.  The 
combatants  went  to  the  ground  striking 
savagely  at  each  other.  By-and-bye  one 
rose  to  his  feet,  but  the  other  never  imitated 
him. 

Directly  after  a  light  shone  out  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  fire  had  been  started  in  the  deep 
hollow  near  the  spring.  Pine  and  spruce 
branches  were  gathered  and  flung  in  a  heap. 
On  one  side  of  the  pile  was  a  towering  rock, 
which  extended  backward  more  than  twenty 
feet.  The  opposite  wall  was  that  of  the 
cave  in  which  Anita  was  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  her  parent. 
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"  They  will  encamp  there  for  the  night,' 
was  the  agonizing  thought  of  Juan;  "  some 
of  them  will  notice  the  cave;  God  protect 
my  little  one,  for  she  is  in  great  peril. ' 

Two  rifle  reports  sounded  in  quick  succes- 
sion a  little  way  to  the  south.  It  was  in  that 
direction  that  the  cattle  had  strayed  when 
the  sun  was  setting.  They  were  through 
cropping  the  scant  grass  and  herbage,  and 
had  lain  down  for  the  night. 

"  They  have  begun  killing  my  herd,  but  I 
care  naught  if  they  spare  Anita,'  was  the 
prayer  of  the  parent. 

All  this  time,  as  will  be  seen,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Juan  Morelos  to  secure  his  own 
safety.  He  might  have  withdrawn  from  the 
dangerous  neighborhood  and  reached  his 
home  on  the  sandy  plain,  a  mile  distant, 
without  harm  to  himself,  but  not  for  an  in- 
stant could  he  think  of  abandoning  her  who 
was  the  apple  of  his  eye  to  him. 

He  was  certain  that  no  matter  what  took 
place,  Anita  would  not  betray  herself.  She 
had  been  told  to  stay  in  the  cave  until  hoi- 
parent  came  for  her,  but  the  torturing 
thought  was  that  she  would  not  be  left  to 
herself.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  yawning 
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gap  in  the  rocks  to  elude  notice.  What  more 
natural  that  one  of  the  warriors  or  squaws 
should  explore  the  opening  f  Quite  likely 
some  of  the  party  would  spread  their 
blankets  within  and  lie  down  to  sleep  till 
morning. 

Fortunately  for  Juan's  peace  of  mind  he 
did  not  see  that  which  took  place  later  in 
the  evening.  He  would  have  bidden  good- 
bye to  discretion  had  he  known  of  it  and 
brought  destruction  upon  himself  and  child. 

He  read  aright  the  meaning  of  the  two 
shots  which  sounded  dully  in  the  pulsing 
hush  of  the  night,  Two  of  his  beeves  had 
been  killed.  Immediately  several  of  the 
hostiles  ran  out  in  the  darkness.  A  few 
minutes  later  they  came  back  bearing  huge 
pieces  of  meat,  dripping  with  blood.  The 
animals  had  been  slashed  apart  in  the  rough 
fashion  of  those  people,  and  enough  was 
brought  into  camp  to  furnish  a  meal  for  all. 

Some  pretence  of  cooking  followed,  but 
at  the  best  it  was  no  more  than  a  bare 
scorching.  Some  of  the  squaws  snatched 
portions  from  their  husbands  or  others,  held 
the  crimson  hunks  over  the  blaze  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  and  then  fell  to  devouring  them 
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like  so  many  wolves.  There  was  yanking 
to  and  fro,  vicious  words,  angry  blows,  and 
gorging  as  if  only  a  few  seconds  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  f  casters.  Few  sat  down,  but 
dashed  here  and  there,  clawing,  jerking 
away  the  pieces  from  those  who  had  robbed 
them  a  moment  before.  Altogether  it  was 
a  scene  which  could  have  been  equalled  no- 
where else  except  among  a  lot  of  famishing 
wild  beasts. 

Anita  would  have  speedily  fallen  asleep 
had  the  circumstances  been  different,  but 
she  could  never  forget  the  face  of  her  father, 
nor  his  impressive  manner  when  he  told  her 
to  go  into  the  cave  and  wait  for  him  to  come 
for  he]'.  She  had  heard  her  parents  speak  so 
often  of  the  Apaches  and  their  crimes,  that, 
young  as  she  was,  she  had  an  intelligent  idea 
of  their  ferocious  nature.  The  sounds  on 
the  outside  of  her  "  new  home  left  no 
doubt  in  her  mind  of  who  were  so  near. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stepped  softly  to 
the  rear,  not  pausing  till  she  was  checked 
bv  the  wall  at  the  further  end.  There  she 

• 

sat  down  with  her  back  against  the  stone, 
and  waited  for  whatever  might  come.  She 
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could  get  no  farther  from  the  entrance,  nor 
was  there  any  way  of  hiding  herself. 

"  It's  too  bad,'7  she  thought,  "  that  papa 
didn't  put  a  door  there,  so  I  could  lock  it, 
and  shut  out  those  bad  folks.  I  wonder 
when  he  will  come  for  me  ? 

All  was  blank  darkness  around  her.  She 
could  follow  the  dim,  jagged  outlines  of  the 
entrance,  because  of  the  yellow  glow  which 
came  from  the  fire,  but  for  a  good  while  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  the  natural  opening 
among  the  rocks. 

She  was  frightened  by  the  angry  words 
and  the  shuffling  to  and  fro.  Though  she 
could  not  understand  anything  said,  she 
knew  the  people  were  quarreling,  and  when 
people  quarrel  they  do  not  care  what  they 
do. 

All  at  once  the  sides  of  the  rough  door 
stood  out  more  plainly.  Someone  had  set 
out  to  make  a  closer  examination.  A  squaw 
bearing  a  torch  in  one  hand  stopped  in  the 
opening,  held  the  brand  aloft,  and  stooping 
over,  peered  in  as  if  trying  to  scrutinize 
every  inch  of  rock. 

*/ 

The  sight  was  so  frightful  that  Anita 
clapped  one  hand  over  her  mouth  to  keep 
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from  crying  out.  There  was  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  dress  of  the  Apache 
warriors  and  their  women.  The  one  whoso, 
serpent-like  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  the 
gloom  wore  her  long,  coarse,  black  hair 
dangling  about  her  shoulders,  a  red  hand- 
kerchief bound  about  the  head  in  the  shape 
of  a  turban,  and  a  soiled  blue  shirt  clasped 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  moccasins.  All 
that  she  lacked  was  a  cartridge  belt  and  one 
of  the  Springfield  rifles  to  make  her  attire 
the  same  as  that  of  the  men. 

• 

The  bronzed  face  was  that  of  a  squaw  in 
middle  life.    It  showed  many  wrinkles,  and 

•/ 

the  corners  of  the  mouth  were  drawn  down 
like  those  of  Geronimo  and  many  other 

«/ 

Apaches.  It  added  a  harshness  to  the  feat- 
ures that  were  already  repellant  to  the 
last  degree.  /One  prominent  cheek  bone 
was  ridged  by  a  big  scar,  which  reached  to 
and  gave  a  twist  to  the  knobby  nose.  Anita 
noticed  a  peculiar  drawing  back  of  the  lips, 
as  is  sometimes  shown  by  a  snarling  beast 
when  in  a  rage.  The  American  Indian  has 
always  been  noted  for  his  superb  molars, 
but  the  squaw  had  several  missing  from  her 
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upper  jaw,  a  defect  which  added  to  her  re- 
pulsiveness. 

Had  she  taken  one  or  two  steps  into  the 
cave  she  must  have  seen  the  tiny  form  hud- 
dled at  the  further  end,  with  its  scared  eyes 
upon  her,  but  providentially  she  did  not  do 
so.  She  may  have  thought  some  reptile  had 
taken  shelter  there. 

As  the  squaw  stood  with  the  torch  smoking 
above  her  head,  the  face  of  a  second  Apache 
suddenly  showed  at  her  elbow.  He  was 
probably  her  husband.  He  spoke  in  an 
angry  voice,  and,  muttering  a  reply,  she 
turned  about  and  the  two  went  away  to- 
gether. Once  more  Anita  was  alone  in  the 
impenetrable  darkness. 

"  I'm  going  to  stay  awake  just  as  long  as 
they  keep  me  here,'  she  said,  resolutely; 
66  I  don't  care  if  it  is  for  a  good  many  days 
and  weeks.' 

In  order  to  do  her  waiting  with  more  com- 
fort, she  shifted  her  sitting  posture  to  that 
of  a  prone  one.  True  the  bed  was  hard,  but 
she  had  slept  on  the  bare  floor  at  home  many 
a  time.  Having  thus  adjusted  herself,  she 
straightway  sank  into  a  sweet,  dreamless 
slumber,  which  lasts  a  good  while. 
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Meanwhile,  Juan  Morelos  found  his  situ- 
ation trying  to  the  last  degree.  Knowing 
nothing  of  Anita 's  narrow  escape  from  dis- 
covery, he  believed  she  was  likely  to  be 
found  at  any  moment.  The  Apaches  had 
settled  near  the  spring,  evidently  with  the 
purpose  of  staying  till  morning.  All  had 
done  so  much  traveling  for  the  past  few 
days,  and,  indeed,  for  weeks,  some  on  foot 
and  a  few  on  horseback,  that  they  needed 
rest.  The  only  prospect  of  their  early  de- 
parture was  the  arrival  of  one  of  their 
scouts  with  word  that  the  white  men  and 
their  Apache  allies  were  hurrying  toward 
the  same  point. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hostiles  called 
into  play  every  device  they  knew  to  throw 
their  pursuers  off  their  trail.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  any  special  section --such  as 
a  range  of  mountains  or  long  stretch  of  level 
plain,  it  was  carefully  reconnoitered.  Their 
most  skilful  scouts  went  far  in  advance, 
others  covered  the  flanks,  while  still  others 
hovered  at  the  rear,  all  on  the  alert  for  sight 
of  their  relentless  pursuers.  The  wonder  is 
that  in  the  face  of  these  myriad  precautions, 
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the  soldiers  and  friendly  scouts  were  ever 
able  to  get  within  sight  of  them. 

Juan  began  a  guarded  withdrawal  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  He  was  perilously 
near,  for  some  of  the  members  were  continu- 
ally coming  and  going,  and  were  likely  to 
discover  him.  Even  in  the  act  of  stealing- 
farther  back,  he  believed  for  a  moment  he 
had  been  detected.  The  odd  grunting  noise 
with  which  he  had  become  familiar  long  be- 
fore sounded  so  near  his  elbow  that  he 
grasped  his  gun  and  peered  around  to  make 
sure  of  his  aim.  He  was  well  beyond  the 
circle  of  light  thrown  out  by  the  fire  and 
saw  nothing. 

He  crouched  low  and  listened.  He  heard 
the  grunting  words  again,  followed  by  a 
similar  sound  from  some  person  near  the 
first.  Two  Apaches  were  talking,  and  were 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  white  man. 

Little  fear  of  Juan  betraying  himself 
after  such  a  warning.  The  moon  had  not 
yet  risen,  though  he  knew  it  would  soon  be 
due. 

The  singular  conversation  consisted  of 
no  more  than  half  a  dozen  sentences  on  the 
part  of  each,  when  the  soft  rustle  of  foot- 
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steps  showed  the  couple  were  leaving  the 
spot.  Their  course  took  them  somewhat 
around  the  Mexican,  and  at  one  point  they 
came  between  him  and  the  blaze.  He  saw 
the  forms  as  if  stamped  in  ink  against  the 
yellow  background,  and  then  they  mingled 
with  their  comrades. 

Feeling  a  little  more  secure,  since  he  was 
further  removed  from  the  group,  Juan 
spent  the  next  half  hour  in  studying  them. 
He  had  never  seen  Geronimo  or  Natchez  to 
know  him,  though  he  was  quite  sure  both 
were  with  the  band.  Doubtless  his  eves 

«/ 

rested  upon  each  more  than  once  during 
those  trying  minutes,  but  he  did  not  iden- 
tify either. 

•' 

As  he  thus  stood,  the  watcher  counted 
eighteen  men  and  eleven  squaws.  He  saw 
no  children,  for  the  hostiles  were  becoming 
too  hard  pressed  to  handicap  themselves 
with  such  impediments.  They  started  out 
with  a  number,  but  they  had  been  sent  back 
to  the  Reservation.  Men  and  women  were 
girded  for  the  fray,  and  we  all  know  upon 
what  a  chase  they  led  their  pursuers. 

Of  the  warriors,  two-thirds  were  seated 
on  boulders,  smoking  pipes,  and  occasion- 
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ally  speaking  with  one  another.  Three  were 
lolling  on  the  ground,  and  three  more  were 
stretched  out  as  if  asleep.  They  were  not 
afraid  thus  to  indulge  so  long  as  their  own 
vigilant  scouts  were  on  duty.  The  slovenly 
squaws  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
nearly  all  holding  some  uncouth  posture  on 
the  ground.  One  of  the  men  who  appeared 
to  be  slumbering  suddenly  sat  upright  and 
stared  about  him  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
upon  which  sticks  had  been  thrown  by  two 
of  his  comrades  before  they  also  lay  down. 
This  warrior  was  looking  for  his  better 
half.  It  must  have  been  the  eye  of  affection 
which  identified  her  where  all  females 
looked  alike,  for  there  was  no  hesitation  on 
his  part  in  rising  to  his  feet,  stepping  across 
and  administering  a  kick  with  his  moccasin 
which  tumbled  her  several  feet  away.  She 

«/ 

did  not  stir  or  look  around.  She  must  have 
been  used  to  such  treatment. 

The  next  kick  was  so  vigorous  that  she 
was  driven  against  one  of  the  rocks.  That 
awoke  her,  and  she  gazed  inquiringly  at  her 
lord  and  master  to  learn  what  he  wanted. 

He  didn't  want  anything.  It  was  only  a 
playful  way  he  had.  As  his  gaze  met  hers,  his 
9 
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swarthy  face  displayed  a  grin.  She  grinned 
answeringly,  and  then  quietly  resumed  her 
couch  on  the  bare  earth,  taking  care  to  lie 
down  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  camp.  He 
did  not  follow  her  and  she  was  content.  So 
no  doubt  was  he. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  moon  rose, 
shedding  a  light  that  was  treacherous  and 
uncertain.  Only  here  and  there  did  its  rays 
touch  the  ground  among  the  foothills.  The 
firs  and  spruce  at  the  higher  altitudes  inter- 
fered, and  the  rocks  and  boulders  cast  deep 
shadows  among  the  surroundings. 

With  the  increased  though  uncertain  il- 
lumination, the  watcher  felt  he  ought  to 
withdraw  still  farther  from  the  camp  of  the 
Apaches.  It  impressed  him  as  singular  that 
with  the  weather  so  hot,  the  first  should  bo 
kept  going,  after  its  need  had  passed.  Tho 
evening  meal  was  over,  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  eat  again  before  mornincr,  when 
they  could  readily  draw  upon  their  abun- 
dant larder. 

By-and-bye  that  which  he  expected  took 
place.  The  wood  that  had  been  gathered 
was  all  burned,  and  no  more  was  brought  in. 
Gradually  the  flames  smouldered  until  only 
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a  keen  eye  could  discern  the  forms  stretched 
between  the  rocks  where  the  fire  had  been 
kindled  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it 
being  seen  at  a  distance.  We  know  that 
Maris  Koydon  and  Bob  Goodale  from  their 
place  at  the  front  of  the  adobe  house  saw 
not  the  first  twinkle  of  the  blaze  that  burned 
for  hours. 

A  certain  comfort,  or,  rather,  lessening  of 
anguish  came  to  the  parent  as  the  hours 
slipped  by.  Anita  certainly  had  not  been 
discovered  in  her  hiding  place.  Nothing 
was  more  evident  than  that  the  opening  had 
been  seen  by  some  of  the  Apaches.  Their 
failure  to  explore  it  showed  the  slight  in- 
terest it  roused  in  them.  They  would  try 
nothing  of  the  kind  while  the  darkness 
lasted. 

But  what  of  the  morning?  In  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  preparation,  and  the  eating  of 
another  meal  before  resuming  their  flight, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  some  of 
the  band  should  peep  into  the  cave.  When 
the  sun  shone  the  first  look,  as  he  believed, 
would  reveal  Anita,  for  although  he  had 
never  examined  the  place,  he  was  sure  the 
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broad  entrance  wrould  admit  so  much  light 
that  concealment  was  out  of  the  question. 

While  these  thoughts  were  torturing  him, 
a  strange  sensation  gradually  took  posses- 
sion of  Juan  Morelos. 

"I'm  not  alone,'  he  suddenly  reflected; 
"  someone  is  near  me,  though  he  has  made 
no  sound  and  I  can  see  nothing  of  him.' 

It  was  a  strange  conviction  that  came  over 
him,  and  the  strangest  feature  of  it  lay  in 
the  f  a<3t  that  it  was  true. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  BETRAYED  BY  A  FRIEND/ 


rpHROUGH  the  tense  stillness  came  the 
-L       soft  words:  " Amigo  Juan." 

"  Que  es  su  nombre  de  listed?  (What 
is  your  name?)  instantly  asked  Morelos  in 
reply. 

From  the  shadow  of  a  huge  rock  rose  the 

form  of  a  man,  who  came  noiselessly  for- 

«/ 

ward. 

"  I've  used  up  all  the  Spanish  I  know/ 
he  said,  "  if  you  can't  talk  American  we'll 
have  to  use  signs.     I'm  Corporal  Bidwell, 
and  I  know  you  are  Juan  Morelos. ' 

"  I  talk  your  language  a  little."  said  the 

•/  C7  ' 

Mexican,  with  only  a  trace  of  accent, 

»/ 

As  you  have  surmised,  Morelos  was  a  man 
above  the  usual  station.  While  his  wife  was 
ignorant  of  English,  he  had  spoken  it  for 
years. 

* '  Bully !  ' '  said  the  pleased  Corporal ; 

133 
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"the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  move 
further  from  the  camp  of  our  red  brothers, 
but,  tell  me,  where  is  your  little  girl?  : 

"  She  is  alive,  thank  God,  but  in  great 
peril.' 

That  was  enough  for  the  moment,  and  the 
Corporal  cautiously  led  until  they  were  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  point  of  their  meet- 
ing. Bidwell  shaped  his  course  to  the  base 
of  the  foothills,  and  near  the  edge  of  the 
plain. 

The  need  of  this  extreme  care  was  self- 
evident.  When  the  raiding  Apaches  went 
into  camp,  they  neglected  no  precaution. 
Their  guards  were  out  in  c-verv  direction. 

o  ./ 

The  delicate  situation  of  the  Mexican  was 
proved  by  his  discovery  at  the  hands  of  Cor- 
poral Bidwell.  While  spying  about  the 
camp,  the  American  became  aware  of  an- 
other person  doing  the  same  thing.  His 
first  thought  was  that  the  man  was  an 
Apache,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  learn  the 
truth.  Aware  as  he  was  of  the  curious  ab- 
sence of  Juan  Morelos,  he  was  looking  for 
him  more  than  for  anv  one  of  the  raiders. 

*/ 

When  at  last  the  two  reached  a  point 
where  they  were  safe  from  detection,  the 
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Mexican  told  his  story,  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Corporal  Billy  listened  with  ab- 
sorbed interest.  Then  he  in  turn  related 
his  experience  after  the  collision  with  the 
young  bucks  who  had  made  their  little 
blunder. 

"And  it  was  Sefiora  Concha  who  shot  the 
Apache  from  his  horse?"  asked  the  hus- 
band, with  a  quiver  of  pride  in  his  voice. 

"  She  did  it  before  any  of  us  knew  what 

€/ 

she  was  driving  at ;  she  walked  into  her  bed- 
room and  let  fly  through  the  window.' 

"  It  is  just  like  her!  No  one  can  shoot 
better  than  she.7 

"  She  doesn't  need  to  shoot  any  better, 
for  she  hits  what  she  p  'ints  her  gun  at,  and 
none  can  do  better  than  that.  You  needn't 
worry  about  her/ 

"  I'm  not  worrying;  I  am  sorry  because 
I  had  no  way  of  telling  Concha  that  Anita 
was  yet  alive,  though  in  dreadful  danger, 
but  I  knew  no  harm  could  come  to  her 
mother,  especially  when  she  had  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  good  friends.' 

"And  two  of  'em  will  stay  with  her  till 
the  flurry  is  over,  but  you  speak  true  when 
you  say  your  child  is  in  great  danger,  for  the 
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Apaches  are  all  around  her.  When  daylight 
comes  they  are  sure  to  find  her. ' 

"  And  what  can  we  do0?  asked  the  de- 
spairing father. 

"  It's  mighty  hard  to  tell;  we  must  think 
it  over.' 

And  sitting  down,  the  two  talked  in  voices 
that  could  not  have  been  heard  ten  feet 

awav.    The  situation  may  be  summarized : 

t/  *i 

Geronimo  and  his  hostiles  were  among 
these  foothills,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  range 
of  the  Sierra  Madres.  Somewhere  bevond 

v 

were  Captain  Lawton  and  his  men  on  the 
trail  of  the  raiders.  He  had  his  scouts  re- 
connoitering  in  front,  while  the  Apaches 
kept  their  equally  vigilant  guards  on  the 
watch  for  their  pursuers.  It  was  aboriginal 
brain  against  aboriginal  brain  with  the 
chances  even. 

The  faint  hope  of  Corporal  Billy  and  his 
companion  was  that  their  friends  would 
reach  the  spot  before  daylight  and  attack 
the  hostiles.  If  they  did  so,  the  raiders 
would  scatter  like  so  many  quail.  Their 
abrupt  flight  (they  had  long  since  become 
accustomed  to  such  flights)  would  save 
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Anita  Morelos,  for  there  could  be  no  stop- 
ping to  make  explorations. 

But  Lawton  might  be  a  mile  or  ten  miles, 
or  even  further  back  on  the  trail.  If  he 
did  not  arrive  until  sunup,  leaving  the  hos- 
tiles  to  take  their  own  time  in  breaking 
camp,  Anita's  discovery  was  certain.  Some 
of  the  prowling  braves  or  their  squaws 
would  be  sure  to  peer  into  the  cave  where 
the  little  one  was  hiding. 

Sitting  thus,  and  talking  together  as  the 
moon  soared  into  the  heavens,  and  the  night 
wore  away,  more  than  one  desperate  scheme 
was  discussed  and  given  up.  That  which 
Corporal  Billy  thought  over  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  once  half  disposed  to  try  was  thus 
stated  by  his  friend: 

66  Let  us  bring  Concha  and  your  two  com- 
panions from  my  home ;  each  has  a  rifle  and 
knows  well  how  to  use  it.  There  will  be  five 
of  us ;  we  shall  make  aloud  outcry  and  open 
fire  from  one  or  two  points  upon  the  camp ; 
the  hostiles  will  think  their  pursuers  have 
arrived ;  they  will  scatter  among  the  moun- 
tains. That  will  make  Anita  safe,  for  we 
can  rescue  her  and  flee  to  my  home.  The 
Apaches  will  not  linger  to  attack  us,  and  we 
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need  not  fear  double  their  number  if  they 
do  so.' 

As  I  have  said,  this  daring  proposal  com- 
mended itself  at  first  to  Corporal  Bidwell 
who  had  taken  part  in  so  many  forlorn 
hopes  that  he  felt  the  joyous  thrill  which 
comes  only  to  the  truly  brave  man,  at  the 
promise  of  another  test. 

But  as  he  coolly  turned  the  proposal  over 
in  his  mind  he  saw  that  it  not  only  must 
fail,  but  would  destroy  every  one  who  took 
part  in  it  on  the  side  of  the  assailants. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chances  were  a 
hundred  to  one  that  the  five  persons  con- 
cerned could  not  come  together  for  the  wild 
attack  without  being  discovered  by  some  of 
the  guards  on  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camp.  Being  then  cut  off  from  the  adobe 
house  which  was  as  strong  as  a  fort  of  stone, 
Geronimo  and  his  bucks  would  destroy  or 
capture  and  torture  to  death  every  one  of 
the  whites. 

"  If  they  had  no  guards  out,' '  said  Billy, 
"  we  might  start  a  hullabaloo  that  would 
work,  but  as  it  is,  it  won't  do.' 

Senor  Morelos  could  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  words.  His  love  for  his  child  warped 
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his  judgment,  and  he  was  wise  in  listening 
to  the  veteran  who  had  so  curiously  become 
his  ally. 

It  was  a  night  of  strange  events.  The  two 
were  seated  on  the  ground  a  goodly  distance 
from  camp,  speaking  in  whispers,  when  the 
keen-eyed  Corporal  suddenly  said: 

"  Sh!  someone  is  coming! 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Nor  do  I,  but  I  see  somebody;  he's  right 
there  in  front  and  if  we  don't  get  out  of  his 
path,  he'll  walk  over  us." 

At  first  there  was  only  a  blur  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  but  it  quickly  took  the 
form  of  a  person,  who,  as  the  Corporal  had 
said,  was  approaching  them. 

Suddenly  Morelos  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
emitted  a  soft,  tremulous  whistle.  Billy 
Bidwell  hastily  rose  but  held  his  peace. 
Evidently  it  was  his  part  for  the  moment  to 
look  on  and  wait. 

As  the  faint  signal  fluttered  on  the  night 
air,  the  one  who  was  coming  abruptly 
stopped.  Juan  repeated  the  call  and  made 
two  or  three  steps  forward.  At  that  the 
other  broke  into  a  run  and  hurried  toward 
him.  The  Corporal  had  already  discovered 
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that  it  was  a  woman,  and  he  knew  who  she 
was. 

Concha  carried  her  rifle  in  one  hand,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  her  from  clasping  her 
arms  about  her  husband's  neck  and  sobbing: 
" Anita!  Oh,  my,  Anita!  Where  is  she?  " 

"  She  is  alive,  but  calm  yourself,  be- 
loved. ' 

Had  he  not  supported  her  in  his  strong 
arms  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth. 

He  gently  helped  her  to  sit  down,  while  he 
placed  himself  on  one  side,  Corporal  Billy 
doing  the  same  on  the  other. 

"  It  ain't  time  for  me  to  put  my  oar  in,' 
he  reflected;  "  I'll  give  them  the  middle  of 
the  stage  for  a  few  minutes;  but  this  is  a 
bully  mixup. ' 

Corporal  Billy  was  shrewd.  He  waited 
till  a  lull  came  in  the  conversation  between 
husband  and  wife,  when,  through  the 
former,  he  had  a  little  talk  of  his  own  with 
the  woman. 

"  What  did  the  two  young  men  say  when 
you  spoke  of  leaving  them?  " 

"I  did  not  tell  them." 

"  What  were  they  doing  when  you  left? 
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"  He  whom  you  call  'Bob'  was  asleep  on 
the  floor  inside  the  house. ' ' 

"  Where  was  the  other?  " 

' '  Sitting  on  the  bench  in  front,  keeping- 
guard.  ' 

66  Did  he  not  speak  when  you  came  out  of 
the  house?  " 

"  No;  he  did  not  seem  to  see  me." 

"Ah!  that  is  enough/  chuckled  the  Cor- 
poral, who  added  to  himself,  "  the  rascal 
was  asleep.  As  matters  stand,  it  don't  make 
any  difference,  but  won't  I  roast  him  when 
we  meet? 

The  striking  mentality  of  this  woman  was 
shown  a  few  minutes  later  when  she  made 
the  very  proposal  her  husband  had  offered 
to  Corporal  Bidwell,  to  the  effect  that  the 
youths  should  be  brought  from  the  house 
and  the  five  should  make  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  hostile  camp.  She  hoped  that  in 
the  confusion  thus  produced  the  Apaches 
would  dash  off  in  headlong  flight  and  her 
Anita  be  saved.  When  her  husband  pointed 
out  the  hopelessness  of  the  plan,  she  as- 
sented without  protest. 

Her  next  proposal  was  as  original.  It 
was  that  the  Corporal  should  take  the  back 
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trail  until  he  met  the  white  men,  tell  them  of 
the  camp  and  hasten  their  attack  upon  it. 
Alas !  this  promised  no  more  than  the  other 
wild  scheme.  Captain  Lawton  needed  no 
hurrying;  Corporal  Billy  with  all  his  skill 
could  not  trace  a  course  so  as  to  meet  the 
pursuers.  Not  knowing  where  to  look  for 
them,  he  might  pass  a  hundred  feet  to  the 
right  or  left  without  suspecting  it. 

"  We  must  await  the  will  of  Heaven,' 
said  the  mother,  resignedly. 

The  course  taken  bv  the  two  men  in  with- 

*/ 

drawing  from  their  perilous  nearness  to  the 
camp  of  the  hostiles  was  opposite  that  of 
the  cattle.  Having  finished  their  grazing 
for  the  day,  the  animals  had  lain  down, 
some  still  chewing  their  cuds  while  others 
were  sleeping,  unaware  of  the  doom  that 
hung  over  them.  Although  the  Corporal 
said  nothing,  he  knew  what  would  follow,  in 
case  the  hostiles  were  not  assailed  bv  their 

t/ 

pursuers:  they  would  kill  enough  cattle  to 
furnish  them  with  a  good  meal,  after  which 
in  their  impish  wantonness  they  would  shoot 
every  one  that  remained.  They  had  done 
this  many  times  in  their  flight  through  Ari- 
zona and  Sonora,  ruining  scores  of  ranch- 
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men  who  managed  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
If  Morelos  considered  such  a  calamity  as 
likely  to  befall  him,  it  gave  him  no  present 
concern,  for  all  his  anguish  was  over  the  lit- 
tle one  in  the  cave. 

"  She  wonders  why  I  come  not,'  he  said 
in  a  broken  voice  to  the  mother,  who  gently 
answered : 

"  She  feels  no  wonder  for  she  knows  the 
reason;  remember  that  though  Anita  is 
young,  there  is  no  brighter  child  in  the 
world. ' 

"  True,  Concha,  and  none  sweeter;  she 
is  an  angel.' 

"  Remember,  too,  that  her  fears  do  not 
keep  her  awake  as  ours  do  vis ;  she  has  fallen 
asleep  long  ago,  and  will  not  open  her  eyes 
until  daybreak  comes.' 

.  "And  not  even  then,"  added  the  father, 
with  a  wan  smile,  "  for  she  loves  to  sleep 
late  in  the  morning. " 

"  There  will  be  much  noise  about  her  and 
she  will  need  food.' 

' '  No  more  than  we  and  we  do  not  need  it. ' 

Three  separate  times  Corporal  Bidwell, 
while  seated  on  the  ground,  thought  he 
heard  the  stamp  of  a  hoof.  He  spoke  to 
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Morelos,  who  replied  that  he  had  not  noticed 
it. 

"  You  were  so  interested  in  what  you  and 
your  wife  were  saying  that  you  didn  't  listen 
as  closely  as  me ;  stay  where  you  are  while  I 
look  around.' 

With  the  utmost  stealth  he  made  his  way 
among  the  rocks  and  boulders  to  a  point 
but  a  few  rods  distant,  but  still  among  the 
foothills. 

"  This  must  be  about  the  spot,'  he  re- 
flected, crouching  behind  one  of  the  screens 
that  were  always  near,  "  but  I  don't  see  any- 
thing. ' 

The  thought  had  hardly  taken  shape, 
when  the  soft  thud  sounded  more  clearly. 

* 

It  was  to  the  left,  and  making  his  way  thi- 
ther, he  came  upon  a  surprise.  The  pony 
which  had  alarmed  him  was  his  own.  The 
animal  recognized  his  master,  who  went 
forward  and  patted  his  neck,  speaking 
soothing  words  through  fear  that  he  might 
whinney.  He  did  not,  and  the  horses  belong- 
ing respectively  to  Maris  Koydon  and  Bob 
Goodale  were  lying  on  the  ground  within  a 
few  feet. 

"  I    didn't    expect    this/-    muttered   the 
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astonished  Corporal;  "I  don't  understand 
why  some  of  the  redskins  haven't  found 
you.  They'll  be  pretty  sure  to  do  so  in  the 
morning  and  that'll  be  good-bye  to  us.  I'd 
sell  all  three  of  you  mighty  cheap  just  now 
if  I  got  a  chance. ' 

A  still  greater  surprise  came  within  the 
next  minute.  The  Corporal  was  talking  in 
his  guarded  way  to  the  ponies,  when  an 
Apache  warrior  came  out  of  the  gloom,  as 
noiselessly  as  the  passing  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

He  walked  erect,  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  approach,  and  did  not  halt  until  within 
two  or  three  paces  of  the  white  man.  When 
he  checked  his  advance  he  was  standing 
where  some  of  the  moonlight  fell  upon  his 
head  and  shoulders. 

Corporal  Bidwell  had  instinctively  laid 
his  hand  on  his  revolver,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  drawing  the  weapon,  when  he  was 
saluted. 

"Howdy?" 

And  then,  as  the  expression  goes,  you 
might  have  knocked  Corporal  Bidwell  down 
with  a  feather. 

The   Apache   standing   before    him   was 

Arak. 

10 
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I  am  sure  you  haven't  forgotten  the 
friendly  scout- -him  of  the  sullen  visage, 
whom  the  Corporal  and  his  young  friends 
set  down  as  one  of  the  worst  of  his  race,  but 
who  twice  saved  the  life  of  Bob  Goodale, 
afterward  feeling  abundantly  rewarded 
when  the  beneficiary  delivered  enough  cur- 
rency in  his  hands  to  buy  a  big  lot  of  mescal. 

Billv  Bidwell  knew  from  the  first  that 

*j 

Arak  was  one  of  the  scouts  enlisted  in  the 
United  States'  service  bv  General  Miles, 

•> 

who  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  General 
Crook  and  employ  scores  of  them.  The 
young  men  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
grum  Apache  many  times,  for  they  took 
special  pains  to  show  their  good  will  toward 
him.  While  he  was  offish,  none  the  less  he 
was  proud  of  their  friendship. 

"  Where  the  mischief  did  you  come 
from?  "  asked  the  astonished  Corporal,  but 
as  he  propounded  the  query  in  English  and 
Arak  couldn't  speak  the  tongue,  he  did  not 
reply.  The  interview  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing, had  it  not  occurred  to  Bidwell 
that  the  Apache  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  Spanish.  Billy  crooked  his  finger  in 
front  of  his  face  as  an  invitation  for  the 
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other  to  follow  him.  He  grunted  and 
obeyed.  A  brief  walk  and  the  visitor  was 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  amazed 
Morelos  and  his  wife. 

The  Corporal  explained  the  situation  so 
far  as  he  knew  it,  which  involved  little  more 
than  a  certification  of  the  character  of  Arak, 
whose  status  was  made  clear.  Then  the 
Mexican  opened  a  limping  conversation  in 
the  Spanish  tongue.  Arak  could  talk  little, 
but  he  understood  what  was  said  to  him. 

The  scout  brought  thrilling  news.  Cap- 
tain Lawton  and  his  command  were  only  a 
little  distance  away  and  would  soon  attack 
the  camp.  Arak  was  one  of  his  advance 
scouts,  who  had  reached  this  place  in  the 
dusk  of  evening.  Gaining  some  knowledge 
of  what  had  occurred --though  he  did  not 
know  all- -he  walked  out  over  the  plain  with 
the  intention  of  warning  Morelos  and  his 
family  of  their  danger,  but  was  soon  con- 
vinced they  had  no  cause  to  be  alarmed.  So 
he  withdrew  after  coming  within  sight  of 
Maris  and  Bob  who  never  dreamt  of  his 
identity. 

The  skilful  scout  was  accompanied  by 
another,  who  hurried  back  over  the  trail  to 
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inform  Captain  Lawton  of  the  location  of 
the  hostiles.  Arak  stayed  to  keep  watch  so 
far  as  he  could  of  the  camp  that  he  might 
be  able  to  trace  the  raiders  if  they  broke 
away  before  the  arrival  of  the  pursuers. 
When  we  remember  the  wonderful  wood- 
craft of  Arak  we  can*  understand  how  it  was 
he  located  Corporal  Bidwell  and  Morelos 
and  his  wife  without  anyone  of  the  three 
suspecting  he  was  near. 

None  of  the  party  owned  a  watch,  and 
it  may  be  said  none  needed  one.  Two  mem- 
bers at  least  could  tell  the  hour  almost  un- 
erringly by  day  or  night. 

Corporal  Bidwell  looked  off  over  the 
plain  in  the  direction  of  the  home  of  the 
ranchman.  The  superficial  observer  would 
have  seen  nothing  unusual,  but  he  observed 
signs  of  approaching  day. 

"Ask  him  whether  the  night  is  not  nearly 
over, ' '  said  he  to  Morelos,  who  put  the  ques- 
tion to  Arak.  The  Apache,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  vision  of  the  white  man,  scanned 
the  foothills  and  the  mountains  to  the  east- 
ward. It  was  only  for  an  instant  when  he 
answered. 
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"  He  says  day  is  at  hand,"  explained 
Morelos. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  commented  the  Cor- 
poral. 

Suddenly  Arak  faced  the  Mexican  and  be- 
gan talking  rapidly.  Morelos  listened  for 
a  minute  and  shook  his  head. 

"  He  is  talking  in  Apache,"  explained  the 
seiior;  "  why  does  he  do  that?  I  can't 
understand  a  word  he  is  saying." 

"  Tell  him  so  in  Spanish/'' 

The  Mexican  spoke  slowly  and  carefully, 
using  the  plainest  words.  Arak  would  not 
change  his  tongue.  He  acted  as  if  offended, 
and  though  he  must  have  understood  what 
was  asked  of  him  he  showed  no  evidence  of 
it.  Finally  he  paused,  turned  his  face  to  the 
Corporal  and  said  something.  Billy  smiled 
and  also  shook  his  head. 

"  Don't  try  any  of  your  lingo  on  me; 
sometime  when  I  have  a  little  leisure  Maris 
Roydon  is  going  to  teach  me  Spanish,  but  I 
don't  hanker  after  Apache.' 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  two  men,  Arak 
now  wheeled  and  plunged  in  among  the  foot- 
hills, quickly  disappearing  from  sight. 
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"  How  do  you  account  for  that?  :  asked 
Morelos. 

"  I  can  only  guess  it.  He  doesn't  like  it 
because  the  seiiora  is  with  us;  he  doesn't 
know  what  a  fine  shot  she  is  or  he  wouldn't 
object,  but  he  has  gone  to  join  in  the  attack 
on  the  Apache  camp.' 

"And  what  does  he  expect  us  to  do? 

"  Stay  where  we  are;  it  ain't  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war  that  I  should 
hang  back  when  fighting  is  going  on  and  I 
don't  like  it  myself,  but  if  vou'll  allow,  I 

V  V 

must  sav  it  will  be  better  that  the  seiiora 

v 

should  not  go  any  nearer  the  camp.' 

"  Perhaps  she  will  not  do  so,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  circumstances;  you  cannot  ex- 
pect her  or  me  to  remain  idle,  while  our  child 
is  in  peril.' 

"  Not  unless  you  add  to  the  child's  safety 
by  doing  so- 

At  that  instant  the  whinney  of  a  horse  cut 

t/ 

into  the  stillness,  with  startling  loudness. 

The  hostile  Apaches  were  warned,  and  it 
was  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  fatal  notice 
was  given  by  Corporal  Billy  Bidwell's  pony 
instead  of  one  of  their  own  animals. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ALAS! 

plORPORAL  BID  WELL  was  never 
^-~J  more  enraged  in  his  life.  It  was  in 
the  order  of  events  that  the  Apache  burros 
at  the  Devil's  Backbone  should  warn  their 
masters  of  the  approach  of  Lieutenant  Maus 
and  his  scouts,  but  for  such  warning  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  Corporal's  own  pony  was 
intolerable. 

In  his  anger  he  snatched  out  his  revolver 
with  the  intention  of  shooting  the  disloyal 
brute,  but  restrained  himself.  More  im- 
portant business  was  on  hand,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  weapon  was  likely  to  add  to  the 
mischief  already  done.  He  replaced  it. 

"  Stay  here,'  he  said  to  Morelos  and  his 
wife;  "  you  mustn't  mix  in  this.' 

He  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  camp  of  the 
hostiles,  on  the  alert  for  a  chance  to  join  in 
the  attack. 

151 
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The  Apaches  had  become  accustomed  to 
these  whirlwind  assaults.  The  whinney  of 
the  horse  had  hardly  pierced  the  stillness, 
when  every  buck  and  squaw  had  leaped  to 
their  feet.  With  such  admirable  skill  had 
the  trailers  threaded  their  way  to  the  spot 
that  they  had  not  been  discovered  by  any  of 
the  scouts  on  guard.  But  for  that  fatal 
warning,  the  hostiles  a  few  minutes  later 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  their 
assailants,  who  had  followed  them  so  per- 
sistently for  hundreds  of  miles  over  plains 
and  through  mountains. 

The  camp  fire  had  smouldered  so  low  that 
it  threw  out  no  illumination.  The  few  em- 
bers gleamed  among  the  ashes  like  the  bale- 
ful eyes  of  some  demon.  Shadowy  figures 
leaped  to  their  feet  as  if  the  ground  upon 
which  they  had  been  lying  had  suddenly 
turned  red  hot.  There  was  no  time  to  look 
after  the  horses  only  a  few  rods  away;  the 
most  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  the  escape 
of  their  owners.  As  they  darted  off  in  the 
gloom  the  troops  and  scouts  dashed  forward 
and  began  firing. 

Morning  had  fully  come.  The  flashes  of 
guns  showed,  here,  there  and  manywhere. 
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The  assailants  acted  on  the  Donnybrook 
principle  of  hitting  at  a  head  wherever  it 
showed  itself.  Nor  did  the  raiders  confine 
their  efforts  to  that  of  seeking  shelter  and 
escaping  by  flight.  This  was  the  kind  of 
fighting  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and 
they  demonstrated  that  it  was  no  child's 
play  to  attack  them. 

Private  Cooke  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
sinewy  Apache  who  bravely  tried  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  his  companions.  As  he 
bounded  to  his  feet,  he  stood  still  with  his 
Springfield  rifle  ready  for  instant  use. 
From  a  little  way  on  his  right,  a  gun  flashed 
and  the  redskin  felt  the  thrilling  twinge  in 
his  arm.  Confident  that  he  had  gotten  his 
man,  the  soldier  bounded  forward,  but  was 
met  by  a  blaze  almost  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
went  down  without  an  outcry. 

*/ 

Glaring  around  in  the  obscurity,  the 
Apache  waited  for  another  chance.  It  came 
before  he  was  ready  for  it.  The  second 
trooper  who  fired  was  cooler  than  his  com- 
rade had  been,  and  the  Apache  with  a  wild 
cry  leaped  several  feet  in  the  air  and 
sprawled  on  his  face. 

The  dropping  shots  were  coming  from 
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twenty  different  points.  Some  were  high  up 
among  the  rocks,  others  from  lower  points, 
while  Captain  Lawton  with  a  score  of 
spirits  as  brave  as  himself  wras  trying  to 
work  around  to  the  rear  of  the  hostiles  and 
cut  off  their  escape.  Had  he  been  given  a 
few  minutes  more,  nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented his  success,  but  the  raiders  were 
quick  to  see  their  danger  and  gave  way. 
The  squaws  and  most  of  the  warriors  had 
already  fled,  Geronimo  and  Natchez  leading. 
The  reports  of  guns  became  less  frequent, 
and  the  pursuers  gathered  to  hear  the  deci- 
sion of  their  leader. 

An  aimless  pursuit  of  the  hostiles  was 
likely  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  pursuers 
than  to  the  fugitives,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  a  familiarity  with  the  wild  region.  For 
years  they  had  found  a  secure  retreat  in  the 
Sierra  Madres  and  their  many  spurs. 

Not  all  of  the  trailers,  however,  came  to- 
gether in  the  deserted  camp.  Among  those 
who  pushed  the  fierce  pursuit  were  Corporal 
Bidwell  and  Arak.  Without  any  planning 
on  the  part  of  either,  the  two  suddenly  came 
together  within  a  hundred  yards  of  camp 
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and  at  the  moment  when  the  vigor  of  the 
chase  was  abating. 

"  I  guess  I'll  have  to  take  an  hour  off  and 
learn  to  jabber  in  Apache/  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Corporal,  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  him  of  the  sour  visage 
and  loyal  heart;  "  it  would  come  in  handy  if 
we  could  understand  each  other. ' 

The  situation  was  one  in  which  signs  and 
gestures  did  much  to  make  clear  their  mut- 
ual meaning.  They  had  halted  and  were 
standing  side  by  side,  glancing  searchingly 
around  them  in  the  effort  to  decide  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

Suddenly  Arak  raised  his  gun,  but  In- 
stead of  firing  abruptly  swung  the  arm  hold- 
ing the  weapon  with  such  violence  across 
the  breast  of  the  Corporal  that  he  sat  down 
with  a  grunt  and  a  bump.  In  the  same  in- 
stant, there  was  a  flash  from  a  boulder 
hardlv  a  rod  in  advance  and  the  bullet 

• 

whistled  over  the  head  of  Bidwell.  His 
escape  from  being  killed  could  not  have  been 
narrower.  Arak  had  observed  that  the  gun 
barrel  from  behind  the  boulder  was  pointed 
at  his  comrade.  The  fraction  of  a  second  in 
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sweeping  the  white  man  off  his  feet  would 
have  been  fatal. 

With  a  smothered  exclamation  Arak 
bounded  forward.  Instead  of  passing 
around  the  obstruction  he  leaped  upon  the 
top,  made  one  tremendous  spring  and  came 
down  on  the  other  side,  where  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  giant  buck  of  his  own 
race,  who  had  just  fired  his  gun  at  the  white 
man. 

The  two  were  members  of  the  same 
branch  of  the  Apaches,  and,  in  truth,  had 
once  been  comrades  on  one  of  the  fiercest 
raids  in  which  those  merciless  demons  ever 
indulged.  But  for  the  occasion  they  were 
the  deadliest  of  foes.  The  hostile  was  filled 
with  rage  unspeakable  that  one  of  his  own 
people  should  join  hands  with  his  heredi- 
tary enemies;  Arak  was  fired  with  enthusi- 
asm because  Uncle  Sam  paid  him  a  few  dol- 
lars for  his  services. 

The  situation  did  not  call  for  firearms. 
Each  instinctively  dropped  his  rifle  and 
and  whipped  out  a  formidable  hunting 
knife. 

"Arak  is  a  dog  that  fights  with  the  white- 
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men,'  growled  the  other,  staring  savagely 
at  the  scout. 

"  Ochenah  is  a  squaw  and  coward  who 
hides  behind  a  rock  and  shoots  at  the  white 
man,  who  does  not  see  his  danger.' 

Regarding  this  burst  of  refined  irony,  it 
is  only  fair  to  Ochenah  to  say  that  Arak  had 
done  the  same  thing  many  a  time.  In  a 
fight  of  the  nature  described,  the  method  was 
as  popular  among  the  whites  as  among  the 
red  men. 

But  Ochenah  showed  his  lack  of  prudence 
in  delaying  matters  to  indulge  in  this  cross- 
fire of  recrimination.  He  ought  to  have 
proceeded  to  business  the  instant  Arak  came 
within  reach.  Ochenah  was  one  of  the  most 
terrific  fighters  among  the  Apaches.  Many 
campaigners  of  those  days  will  recall  him 
as  a  wretch  without  a  redeeming  virtue. 
Moreover,  he  was  lacking  in  a  certain  cour- 
age which  his  companions  often  displayed. 

But  the  woful  blunder  Ochenah  made  was 
in  forgetting  the  white  man  whom  he  had 
come  so  near  shooting.  Even  if  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  Corporal  Billy  Bidwell 
he  should  have  known  that  such  a  fellow  was 
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not  likely  to  remain  idle  during  the  argu- 
ment between  Ochenah  and  Arak. 

"  I  never  set  down  so  hard  in  my  life,' 
muttered  Billy;  "  I  must  have  made  a  bulge 

in  China,  but  it  was  well  I  was  in  a  hurrv. 

\> 

Sounds  to  me  as  if  things  was  getting  warm 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rock.' 

Instead  of  bounding  over  the  top  as  Arak 
had  done,  the  Corporal  hurriedly  skirted  the 
obstruction  and  came  upon  the  two  Apaches 
at  the  moment  they  were  indulging  in  their 
personal  remarks,  and  on  the  point  of  em- 
phasizing them  by  their  actions. 

One  glance  was  enough  for  Billy  to  grasp 
the  situation.  Standing  two  or  three  paces 
distant,  only  enough  in  fact  to  give  his  arms 
free  play,  he  leveled  his  gun  at  Ochenah. 

"  Hands  up!    I've  got  the  drop  on  you!  : 
he  commanded. 

It  cannot  be  known  that  Ochenah  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  command.  The  Cor- 
poral was  again  impressed  with  the  handi- 
ness  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  tongue  of 
his  enemy.  The  occasion  was  one  of  those 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  Ochenah  saw  that  all 
hope  for  him  was  over. 
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And  then  what  do  you  suppose  Ochenah 
did1?  He  showed  the  yellow  streak  in  him 
by  saying  to  Arak : 

"  I  cannot  fight  you  both,  but  I  will  fight 
you  alone.' 

It  was  a  safe  proposal.  Ochenah.  was 
thirty  pounds  heavier  than  Arak,  taller  and 
more  athletic.  It  would  seem  he  ran  little 
risk  in  a  personal  encounter,  though  the 
smaller  had  more  than  once  proved  himself 
a  formidable  foe. 

As  for  Arak,  nothing  could  have  suited 
him  better  than  an  encounter  of  that  nature. 
He  turned  to  explain  the  situation  to  Cor- 
poral Bidwell,  and  ask  him  to  step  aside  and 
not  interfer. 

Perhaps  Billy  suspected  the  meaning  of 
what  his  friend  said  to  him.  If  so  the  sly 
rascal  pretended  he  did  not. 

"  I'm  glad  I  don't  know  anything  of  your 
lingo;  I  remember  reading  when  I  was  a 
youngster  at  school  that  sometimes  ignor- 
ance is  bliss;  I  guess  this  is  one  of  them 
times. ' 

As  one  unconsciously  does  when  trying  to 
make  himself  understood,  the  Corporal 
raised  his  voice : 
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"  He's  my  prisoner;  lie  must  walk  a 
chalkline  to  camp,  where  Captain  Lawton 
can  talk  with  him.' 

Possibly  the  Corporal's  gestures  were 
better  than  Arak 's;  for  when  he  nodded  to- 
ward the  captive,  Arak  understood  what  he 
meant.  He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the 
ugly  knife  which  Ochenah  grasped.  He 
meekly  handed  it  over  and  Arak  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  rifle  of  the  other.  Thus 
the  prisoner  stood  unarmed  and  helpless. 

"  The  next  thing  to  do,  Arak,  is  to  march 
him  to  camp ;  you  take  the  lead,  let  him  fol- 
low and  I'll  bring  up  the  rear;  the  first 
move  he  makes  to  trick  us  I'll  plug  him- 
thunder!  I  forgot  you  don't  talk  English. 
However,  lead  on  anyway.' 

Arak  felt  it  his  duty  to  explain  matters. 

"  You  heard  me  ask  him  to  let  us  fight  it 
out ;  I  know  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and 
I  should  be  as  happy  as  you,  but  he  cannot 
know  what  I  say,  therefore,  you  must  go 
with  us  to  the  white  man's  camp.' 

"What  will  thev  do  with  me"?  "  asked 

»/ 

Ochenah,  his  bronzed  face  plainly  showing 
his  fear. 
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66  I  hope  they  will  shoot  you,  but  I'm 
afraid  they  won't.' 

"  The  white  men  do  not  kill  their  pri- 
soners? : 

"  It  is  a  foolish  way  they  have,  but  I  am 
not  to  blame.' 

"  If  they  will  spare  my  life  I  will  tell 
them  all  I  know,' '  was  the  abject  promise  of 
Ochenah. 

"  Which  isn't  much;  I  will  lead  and  you 
follow;  don't  forget,  Ochenah,  that  the  white 
man  will  be  glad  of  an  excuse  for  shooting 


vou. 


The  vigorous  gestures  of  the  Corporal, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  captain  of 
the  party,  straightened  out  matters.  Arak 
took  the  lead,  Ochenah  walked  directly  be- 
hind him,  while  the  white  man  acted  as  rear 
guard. 

"  You're  a  sweet  looking  gentleman,' 
muttered  the  captor;  "  how  happy  you 
would  have  been  if  you  could  have  bored  me 
through  when  you  last  fired!  Why  don't 
you  make  a  jump  at  Arak  so  as  to  give  me 
the  chance  I  'm  waiting  for  ?  Because  you  're 
too  big  a  coward,  but  for  two  cents  I'd  let 
drive  with  my  foot  and  lift  you  a  mile  and 
11 
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a  half  in  the  air,  only  it  would  be  more  apt  to 
hurt  me  through  my  moccasin  than  you.' 

And  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  that  was 
the  real  reason  why  Corporal  Bidwell  did 
not  deliver  the  most  powerful  kick  of  which 
he  was  master. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  camp.  The 
scouts  and  troops  were  worn  out,  for  they 
had  been  pressing  forward  unceasingly  for 
eighteen  hours,  with  hardly  a  mouthful  of 
food,  and  at  times  suffering  intensely  from 
thirst.  The  only  member  of  the  party  who 
did  not  show  fatigue  was  Captain  Lawton 
himself.  But  he  knew  of  what  others  were 
capable,  and  blunt  spoken  to  curtness  as  he 
often  was,  he  was  always  considerate.  He 
had  given  orders  for  a  halt  and  rest.  Water 
was  at  hand,  and  from  the  herd  of  cattle  that 
were  beginning  to  move  about  a  nourishing 
meal  for  all  could  be  had. 

When  Arak  and  Corporal  Bidwell  es- 
corted their  prisoner  to  camp,  Captain  Law- 
ton  was  seated  on  a  boulder  smoking  his 
pipe.  He  was  thirty  pounds  lighter  than 
when  he  started  on  this  fearful  march,  but 
still  a  Hercules  in  strength,  and  as  active 
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and  lithe  as  a  trained  athlete,  which  in  fact 
he  was. 

The  interpreter  of  the  company  was  Jose 
Maria,  a  Mexican  who  had  been  a  captive 
among  the  Apaches  for  seventeen  years. 
Captain  Lawton  called  him  forward  and 
told  him  to  ask  Arak  what  it  all  meant. 
When  this  was  explained,  Captain  Lawton 
uttered  an  impatient  exclamation. 

66  So  he's  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows;  what 
can  he  tell  me  which  I  do  not  already  know  ? 
Why  didn't  he  fight  it  out  like  a  man  in- 
stead of  allowing  himself  to  be  made  a  pri- 
soner? Take  him  away;  he's  of  no  use  to 


me. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Corporal 
Bidwell  rushed  off  to  join  the  attack  on  the 
hostiles,  he  left  Senor  Morelos  and  his  wife 
some  distance  away  at  the  base  of  the  foot- 
hills. Obeying  his  command,  they  stayed 
there  until  the  sounds  of  firing  had  ceased. 
Their  anxiety  was  almost  uncontrollable, 
and  now  they  made  haste  to  the  spot. 
Knowing  the  exact  location  of  the  cave,  the 
husband  ran  ahead  of  his  wife,  who  was 
close  behind  him.  The  troops  who  saw  him 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  wild  looks 
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and  haste.  Glancing  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left,  he  bounded  through  the  opening. 

" Anita!  Anita!  here  are  your  father  and 
mother ! '  he  called. 

The  next  moment  he  staggered  back  as  if 
smitten  by  a  bullet.  Clutching  the  side  of 
the  entrance  to  save  himself  from  falling, 
he  muttered: 

"  She  is  gone!  The  Apaches  have  taken 
her  away ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CARTEL. 

TTTHEN  the  pitiful  story  was  told  to 
'  V  Captain  Lawton,  he  showed  the  fine- 
grained chivalry  and  sympathy  with  which 
those  who  knew  the  officer  best  had  long 
been  familiar.  He  asked  the  particulars 
from  Corporal  Bidwell,  who  related  them. 
Strangely  enough  the  mother  showed 
more  restraint  and  self-control  than  her 
husband.  For  some  minutes  after  sitting 
down  he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  unable  to 
answer  questions  or  to  speak.  His  wife, 
pale,  gentle  and  quiet,  sat  beside  him,  laid 
her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder  and 

t ' 

tried  to  utter  words  of  comfort. 

"Well,"  said  Lawton,  when  he  understood 
everything,  "  it  may  prove  a  good  thing  that 
this  devil  was  brought  in  a  prisoner.' 

Several  read  his  meaning,  but  waited  for 

165 
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him  to  explain.     The   Captain   addressed 
himself  to  Jose  Maria  the  interpreter: 

"  Get  word  to  Geronimo  as  soon  as  you 
can  that  if  he  harms  a  hair  of  the  head  of 
this  little  girl,  I'll  have- -what's  his  name?- 
Ochenah  burned  at  the  stake!     I  won't  do 
it,  of  course,'    he  added,  "  but  we  may  as 
well  chuck  the  bluff.    One  thing  is  certain- 
if  they  do  hurt  the  child,  I'll  wipe  this  imp 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.     Do  YOU  under- 

*/ 

stand,  Jose  ?  ' ' 

The  interpreter  replied  that  all  was  clear 
to  him. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  we  have  breakfast  off 
with  you.  Senor  Morelos,  I  believe  these 

t/ 

cattle  are  your  property?  " 

The  Mexican  had  partly  rallied,  but  his 
face  was  a  picture  of  woe  unspeakable. 

"  They  are;  you  and  your  men  are  wel- 

»'  «-  V 

come  to  all  you  need." 

*' 

"  We'll  use  two  or  three,  but  we  don't 
take  a  pound  of  meat  without  paying  for  it ; 
don't  protest;  it's  the  government  that  foots 
the  bill." 

Several  men  were  detailed  to  kill  and  pre- 
pare the  beeves.  They  were  accustomed  to 
such  work,  and  eager  to  provide  the  food 
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for  themselves  and  comrades.  Captain 
Lawton  put  the  scared  prisoner  in  charge  of 
two  guards  with  orders  to  shoot  him  on  his 
first  break.  He  talked  with  the  parents  of 
the  missing  child,  or  rather  with  the  father, 
who  spoke  good  English. 

66 1  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell,' '  said 
the  officer,  "  but  I  think  you  have  reason  to 
hope  for  the  best. ' 

"  Your  words  cheer  us,"  replied  the  Mex- 
ican, who  promptly  translated  for  his  wife ; 
"  but  I  fear  the  worst.' 

"  Geronimo  and  Natchez  put  more  value 
on  the  life  of  that  buck  than  they  do  upon 
your  little  girl.' 

"  Are  they  not  likely  to  slay  our  Anita  be- 
fore they  learn  you  have  a  prisoner? 

"  If  such  were  their  purpose  they  would 
not  have  taken  her  away, '  replied  Captain 
Lawton;  "  the  Apaches  as  a  rule  do  not 
make  prisoners  when  on  their  raids,  but 
they  sometimes  do  so.  You  have  heard  of 
the  Peck  family?  " 

Morelos  knew  nothing  of  the  incident. 

"  Peck  was  a  ranchman,  like  you.  He 
had  no  thought  of  danger,  and  before  he 
could  defend  himself  his  home  was  sur- 
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rounded,  the  whole  family  captured  and 
several  of  the  farm  hands  killed.  The  sight 
of  his  wife  tortured  to  death  made  Peck  in- 
sane for  the  time.  All  Indians  are  in  awe 
of  a  crazy  person,  and  they  allowed  him  to 
go  free.  He  was  afterward  found  by  his 
friends  wandering  about  the  neighborhood. 

"  The  daughter  was  older  than  yours. 
They  made  off  with  her  and  we  pursued 
them  for  three  hundred  miles.  While  the 
Apaches  were  fleeing,  they  ran  into  a  party 
of  Mexicans,  who  fired  a  volley  among  them 
and  killed  several.  The  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  little  girl  was  wounded,  and  she  ran 
away  from  him.  His  horse  was  shot,  so  he 
could  not  follow  his  companions  as  they 
fled.  He  took  to  the  rocks,  and  stood  off 
the  whole  Mexican  force,  which  numbered 
fully  sixty  men.  He  killed  seven,  and  in 
every  instance  shot  the  Mexicans  through 
the  head.  The  little  girl  was  delivered  to 
me,  and  I  sent  her  back  to  the  States,  where 
she  will  be  taken  care  of.' 

This  incident  is  strictly  true,  Captain 
Leonard  Wood  having  been  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Apaches. 

During  the  absence  of  Jose  Maria  the  in- 
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terpreter,  the  trailers  ate  their  breakfast. 
Captain  Lawton  insisted  upon  paying  More- 
los  a  liberal  price  for  the  meat,  taking  his 
receipt  in  pencil.  The  meal  was  not  finished 
when  Maris  Roydon  and  Bob  Goodale  ap- 
peared. Lawton  welcomed  them,  and  even 
ventured  on  one  of  his  grim  jokes. 

"  How  different  it  would  have  been  had 
you  been  with  us !  We  always  have  mighty 
bad  luck  when  we  are  without  your  help.' 

66  We  shall  do  our  best  to  prevent  the 
oversight  occurring  again/'  said  Maris,  "we 
knew  something  was  up  when  we  heard  the 
firing.  It  looks  as  if  you  came  mighty  near 
surprising  them.' 

"A  miss  is  as  bad  as  a  mile;  one  of  their 
infernal  ponies  scented  us  and  let  out  a 
neigh  that  you  must  have  heard  at  the  ranch 
house. ' 

Bob  was  puzzled,  when  at  this  moment  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Corporal  Bidwell,  and 
that  worthy  indulged  in  an  enormous  wink. 
When  he  had  the  chance  to  take  his  young 
friends  aside,  he  explained: 

"  I  daresn't  tell  the  Captain,  but  the  pony 
that  give  the  hostiles  the  alarm  was  mine ;  I 
was  mad  enough  to  shoot  him;  I  think  the 
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Captain  would  do  it  anyway ;  I  see  you  have 
brought  your  saddles  and  bridles. ' 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  a  pretty  good  load  on 
this  sultry  morning;  we  thought  we  might 
find  either  our  own  animals  or  some  others. ' 

"  They're  not  far  off,  and  the  most  in- 
nocent looking  one  among  'em  is  mine." 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  prisoner,  Corporal," 
remarked  Maris,  glancing  at  Ochenah,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  boulder  a  few  feet  to  the 
rear  of  Captain  Lawton. 

Bidwell  explained  what  had  taken  place 
since  his  leaving  the  house  of  the  ranchman 
the  evening  before,  adding  that  Captain 
Lawton  hoped  they  could  use  the  Apache  to 
exchange  for  little  Anita. 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  the  seiiora 
when  she  came  out  of  the  house  last  night, 
Maris?  "  asked  the  Corporal,  looking  at 
him. 

"  What  business  of  mine  was  it  if  she  de- 
cided to  join  her  husband'? ' 

"  Such  a  thought  never  hinders  you  from 
butting  in,  but  you  pretend  to  be  so  polite, 
I  'd  think  you  would  have  said  good-night  to 
her. ' 

"  How  do  you  know  I  did  not?  " 
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"  She  says  you  didn't  open  your  mouth; 
you're  a  healthy  sentinel,  ain't  you?  '  added 
Billy,  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  any  harm  fol- 
lowed--not  half  as  much  as  when  your  pony 
warned  the  hostiles  in  time  for  them  to  get 
away.  Ah,  here's  Jose  Maria.' 

The  interpreter  was  observed  approach- 
ing from  among  the  rocks.  He  came 
straight  to  Captain  Lawton,  saluted  and 
said: 

"  I  have  talked  with  Geronimo.' 

' '  What  does  he  say  ?  ' ' 

"  He  doesn't  believe  we  have  any  pri- 
soner to  exchange  with  him  for  the  little 
girl ;  he  says  it  is  pretence  on  your  part,  so 
as  to  get  his  captive  from  him.' 

"  We  can  soon  satisfy  him  as  to  that.' 

"  So  I  told  him ;  I  asked  him  to  come  nigh 
enough  to  our  camp  to  have  a  look  at  it, 
and  we  will  show  him  Ochenah.' 

"  How  did  that  strike  him?  " 

"  He  says  he  will  come  to  that  gray  rock 
off  yonder  to  the  left,  and  if  we  show  him  we 
have  one  of  his  warriors,  he  will  make  the 
exchange. ' 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  is  there  now?  ' 
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Captain  Lawton  rose  to  his  feet  and 
leveled  his  field  glass  at  the  point  indicated 
by  the  interpreter.  Suddenly  the  giant  of- 
ficer exclaimed  in  a  low  tone: 

"  Yes;  Geronimo  is  there!  I  can  see  the 
side  of  his  head,  one  arm  and  his  glass 
which  is  pointed  this  way.  Tell  the  prisoner 
to  stand  up.' 

The  interpreter  repeated  the  command  to 
Ochenah,  who  also  rose,  thus  bringing  him 
into  clear  view  of  his  chief. 

"  I  guess  that  will  satisfy  him;  tell 
Ochenah  he  may  sit  down.' 

Without  seeming  to  do  so,  Captain  Law- 
ton  drew  the  interpreter  aside,  beyond  hear- 
ing of  the  distressed  parents,  who  seemed 
hardly  to  breathe  in  their  anguish  of 
anxiety. 

"Did  you  see  the  child?  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  No,  for  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  into 
their  camp.' 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  alive,  Jose?  ' 

"  I  can  only  hope  so ;  they  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  carrying  her  away  in 
their  haste  if  they  had  not  thought  they 
could  make  use  of  her." 
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"  Before  this  exchange  takes  place,  you 
must  insist  that  you  see  the  captive.  Ger- 
onimo  wouldn't  believe  you  till  it  was 
proved  before  his  eyes  and  you  must  de- 
mand the  same  right. ' 

"  I  shall  remember  that.' 

"And  Jose  you  know  something  of  the 
Apaches. ' 

The  sallow  face  spread  into  a  smile.  "  I 
lived  for  seventeen  years  among  them ;  how 
could  I  help  learning  much  of  them?  : 

"  Then  I  need  not  remind  you  that  you 
can't  trust  one  of  those  people  out  of  your 
sight.  Geronimo,  Natchez  and  the  others 
will  do  their  best  to  trick  you  into  turning 
Ochenah  free  and  keeping  or  killing  the  lit- 
tle girl." 

Jose  Maria  repeated  his  assurance  that  he 
understood  Apache  nature  too  well  to  be 
deceived. 

"  You  may  as  well  return  to  Geronimo 
and  fix  up  your  plan  for  exchange. ' 

Jose  turned  from  the  group  of  soldiers 
and  scouts,  who  were  lounging  about  in  all 
manner  of  attitudes.  After  their  morning 
meal,  they  needed  rest  so  sorely  that  they 
were  more  than  willing  to  turn  over  opera- 
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tions  for  the  time  to  two  who  displayed  so 
much  activity  and  interest. 

The  interpreter  wound  his  way  in  and 
among  the  rocks  until  he  passed  behind  the 
large  one  where  the  famous  Medicine  Man 
of  the  Apaches  wras  awaiting  him. 

"  You  saw  him?  remarked  Jose,  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  Why  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
prisoner?"  asked  Geronimo,  who  was 
angered  over  the  discovery. 

"He  couldn't  help  it,"' 

"  Did  Arak  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?' 

"  He  and  one  of  the  soldiers  caught 
Ochenah  where  he  was  helpless.  He  wanted 
to  fight  Arak  alone,  and  Arak  was  eager 
they  should  do  so,  but  the  soldier  would  not 
permit  it.  So  Ochenah  was  brought  into 
camp.' 

"  I  shall  remember  this  against  Arak," 
exclaimed  Geronimo,  with  a  tigerish  gleam 
of  his  piercing  eyes:  "he  is  of  the  same 
blood  as  we,  but  he  is  a  dog  who  is  not  fit  to 
live." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  exchange  the  child  you 
have  with  you  for  Ochenah  ?  : 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  so/    replied  Ger- 
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onimo,  as  if  the  matter  was  of  small  con- 
cern to  him. 

"  How  shall  it  be  done?  " 

"  Send  Ochenah  to  us  and  we  will  release 
the  child  who  can  go  to  you.' 

"  You  would  not  believe  we  had  Ochenah 
until  you  saw  him;  Captain  Lawton  said  I 
must  make  sure  the  little  girl  is  with  you.' 

"  You  can  go  with  me  to  the  camp,  but  it 
is  a  mile  away.  Then  you  will  see  that  Ger- 

*/  •/ 

onimo  speaks  the  truth.' 

This  proposition  did  not  commend  itself 
to  Jose  Maria.  If  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, he  would  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  unscrupulous  Apache.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  make  a  second  prisoner,  and  gain  an 
undue  advantage. 

"  You  know  the  mesa  a  little  to  one  side 
of  where  we  are  talking.  Send  Ochenah 
there,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  we  will  send 
the  child." 

66  Captain  Lawton  will  not  agree  to  that.' 

"  Why  not?" 

"  He  does  not  believe  you  will  keep  your 
promise. ' 

"  Ger  onimo  gives  his  pledge.' 
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"  And  he  doesn't  accept  it ;  it  would  not  be 
on  equal  terms. ' 

"  What  then  do  you  ask?  " 

"  Bring  the  child  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa; 
we  shall  do  the  same  with  Ochenah;  then 
when  she  starts  to  come  toward  us,  Ochenah 
shall  walk  toward  you ;  they  will  meet  half 
way  on  the  mesa,  but  neither  must  have  any 
companions. ' 

Geronimo  was  silent  for  a  minute  and 
then  gave  his  assent  to  the  plan.  In  arrang- 
ing for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  there  al- 
ways comes  a  point  where  one  or  both  part- 
ies must  trust  to  the  honor  of  the  other.  No 
possible  precautions  could  be  thought  of 
that  would  avert  such  a  situation. 

"  When  shall  it  be?  "  asked  Jose. 

11  When  the  sun  is  there,'  replied  Ger- 
onimo, pointing  to  a  place  in  the  sky  which 
the  orb  would  reach  in  about  an  hour. 

"  That  is  the  agreement,"  said  Jose  turn- 
ing about  and  returning  to  camp,  where  as 
may  be  supposed,  his  coming  was  awaited 
with  great  interest. 

"  You  couldn't  have  done  better,'  com- 
mented Captain  Lawton,  after  the  method 
of  exchange  was  explained  to  him.  "  But 
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we  can't  be  too  cautious;  they  will  be  quick 
to  take  the  slightest  advantage.  Much  de- 
pends on  you,  Jose. ' 

After  consulting  further,  it  was  decided 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  conducted  with- 
out his  weapons  to  the  mesa,  which  was  only 
a  few  acres  in  extent.  He  would  be  accom- 
panied by  Jose,  Arak,  Corporal  Bidwell, 
Maris  Roydon  and  Bob  Goodale  as  guard. 
This  would  make  five  persons  all  armed,  and 
on  the  alert  for  treachery.  It  was  under- 
stood that  if  anything  of  the  kind  was  at- 
tempted, the  prisoner  would  be  shot  down  on 
the  instant. 

Captain  Lawton  sat  twisting  the  end  of 
his  long  mustache,  as  he  often  did  when 
pondering  a  puzzling  question.  He  did  not 
speak  for  some  time,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  his  thoughts. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  held  painful 
doubts  about  the  child  being  alive.  The 
question  remained  as  to  why  the  hostiles  had 
carried  her  even  for  a  short  distance,  if  they 
did  not  hope  to  make  some  use  of  her.  No 
consideration  of  mercy  entered  into  their 
thoughts  when  an  enemy  or  white  person 
was  concerned.  What  perplexed  the  officer 
12 
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was  the  readiness  with  which  Geronimo  had 
fallen  in  with  the  proposals  of  Jose  Maria. 
After  his  own  offer,  which  he  must  have 
known  would  be  rejected,  he  was  quick  to 
agree  with  his  visitor. 

But,  as  has  been  said  a  certain  con- 
fidence must  be  given  another  in  such  a  ne- 
gotiation as  was  on  foot.  Lawton  did  not 
see  how  any  better  scheme  could  be  used,  and 
he  gave  his  assent,  warning  the  interpreter 
again  to  be  vigilant  against  any  perfidy  on 
the  part  of  their  prisoner  or  his  friends. 

When  Jose  was  through  with  the  Captain, 
Senora  Morelos  asked  the  privilege  of 
speaking  a  few  words  alone  with  the  inter- 
preter. With  a  wan  smile  she  told  her  hus- 
band that  what  she  meant  to  say  must  be  a 
secret  even  from  him  for  the  time. 

"  Jose,  tell  me  truly;  do  you  believe  Anita 
is  alive  ?  ' 9  asked  the  mother,  fixing  her  dark 
eyes  on  the  swarthy  countenance. 

"  I  am  confident  of  it,'  he  said,  though 
his  words  were  not  true,  for,  like  Captain 
Lawton,  he  held  painful  doubts. 

"  Do  you  believe  they  will  yield  her  to 
us?" 

"  Why  should  they  not?    It  has  been  said 
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that  they  place  more  value  on  the  life  of  one 
of  their  best  warriors  than  upon  that  of  a 
child." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  thus;  as  I 
understand,  your  plan  is  to  take  Ochenah 
to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  and  there  await  the 
coming  of  Anita? 

"  That  is  true. " 

"  Suppose  when  you  get  there,  he  tries  to 
run  away  from  you  ?  ' 

"  We  shall  shoot  him  as  if  he  were  a  dog. ' 

"  And  that  would  end  all  hope  for  Anita  T 

"  Yes;  and  all  hope  for  Ochenah;  he  is  a 
coward  and  will  not  take  the  risk;  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  shot  any  more  than  you  or  I 
do." 

66  I  thank  you  for  the  hope  you  have  given 
me,  but  I  shall  not  breathe  freely  till  I  clasp 
the  darling  in  my  arms.' 

"And  I  hope  that  will  be  within  the  com- 
ing hour." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

APACHE  HONOR. 

/ 

ONLY  Juan  Morelos  watched  the  action 
of  his  wife  after  she  had  exchanged 
the  few  words  with  Jose  Maria.  The  others 
were  interested  in  their  own  affairs  or  in  the 
important  incident  believed  now  to  be  close 
at  hand. 

Without  looking  at  anyone  else,  Concha 
walked  away  from  camp,  taking  a  direction 
toward  the  spot  where  she  had  joined  Cor- 
poral Bidwell  and  her  husband  the  night  be- 
fore. 

"  She  is  going  apart  to  pray,"  was  the 
thought  of  Morelos;  " never  was  there  more 
need  of  prayer  than  now. ' 

He  sat  down  and  reverently  inclined  his 
head  as  he  had  done  many  times  since  the 
danger  came  to  his  child. 

The  whole  plan  had  been  made  clear  to 
Ochenah.  He  was  to  take  his  place  at  the 

180 
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head  of  the  procession,  with  Jose  and  Arak 
walking  next,  then  Corporal  Bidwell,  Maris 
Roydon  and  finally  Bob  Goodale. 

'  '  It  always  seems  to  be  my  lot  to  bring  up 
the  rear,'  remarked  the  last  named,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  start  was  made. 

"  You  won't  have  any  chance  this  time  to 
tumble  into  a  pit,'  replied  Maris,  "  or  to 
give  us  the  slip.' 

Ochenah  asked  for  his  gun  and  knife,  but 
Jose  shook  his  head. 

"  We  give  you  your  life  which  is  worth 


more. 


The  mesa  as  has  been  said  was  only  a  few 
acres  in  area,  of  irregular  shape  and  per- 
haps two  hundred  yards  across  at  its  great- 
est width.  The  small  plateau  was  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain  at  the  base  of 
the  foothills,  the  mountains  towering  far 
aloft  behind  it. 

Arak  had  been  in  the  section  before,  and 
recalled  the  spot  when  Geronimo  spoke.  At 
certain  seasons  the  tract  was  covered  with 
lush  grass.  Juan  Morelos  and  his  wife  had 
often  found  the  cattle  cropping  there,  so  it 
was  familiar  to  them. 

The  preparations  were  simple.    The  lit- 
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tie  party  moved  in  the  order  named.  The 
course  of  necessity  was  winding,  for  rocks 
and  boulders  were  always  present  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  but  Ochenah  led  as  if  he 
were  the  captain  and  the  others  under  his 
orders.  The  distance  passed  was  perhaps 
an  eighth  of  a  mile,  far  enough  to  take  the 
members  beyond  the  immediate  support  of 
Captain  Lawton's  command. 

What  Jose,  Arak  and  Corporal  Bidwell 
feared- -though  none  spoke  of  it- -was  an 
ambuscade.  There  was  no  end  of  hiding 
places  for  the  Apaches,  who  had  the  best 
chance  in  the  world  to  shoot  down  the  five 
without  giving  them  a  show  to  defend  them- 
selves. But  it  may  be  repeated  that  there 
was  no  way  of  avoiding  a  certain  risk. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  part- 
ies could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  exact. 
It  was  natural  that  Arak  and  his  charge 
reached  the  mesa  ahead  of  the  others.  Halt- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  small  plateau,  our 
friends  looked  to  the  other  side,  but  saw  no 
one. 

"Wait,"  commanded  Arak,  in  a  low, 
sharp  voice  to  the  prisoner;  "  don't  take 
another  step  till  I  give  you  the  word. ' 
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Ochenah  stood  like  a  statue,  keenly  watch- 
ing the  far  end  of  the  mesa. 

"  Keep  back,'  warned  Jose  to  the  Cor- 
poral and  the  youths;  "  they  may  fire  on 


us. 


Each  eye  was  centred  on  the  opposite  side, 
where,  among  the  stunted  firs  and  .the 
boulders  some  kind  of  a  movement  was  ob- 
served. Suddenly  the  flicker  of  a  bright 
dress  caught  the  eye  of  the  party. 

"  It's  Anita!  exclaimed  Maris,  amazed 
and  delighted;  "  she  is  safe.' 

"  Keep  back,'  warned  Jose  again;  "  if 
there's  any  deviltry  going  it  will  take  shape 
within  the  next  minute.' 

The  little  girl  was  in  charge  of  one  or  more 
Apaches,  who,  however,  kept  out  of  sight. 
She  could  be  seen  to  turn  her  head  as  if  try- 
ing to  talk  with  her  captors.  The  listeners 
were  sure  they  heard  her  voice,  though  they 
did  not  catch  her  words. 

Ochenah  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Wait! '  commanded  Arak;  "  you  may 
walk  out  in  a  minute  if  she  comes  on. ' 

"  She  has  started,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Such  was  the  fact.  Anita,  as  if  obedience 
to  a  command  appeared  in  front  of  the  trees 
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and  rocks.  She  moved  hesitatingly.  Evi- 
dently she  did  not  fully  understand  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Arak  waited  until  she  had  taken  eight  or 
ten  steps.  Then  he  saw  her  stop  abruptly, 
as  if  those  in  charge  of  her  had  told  her  to 
do  so.  They  were  excusable  for  this,  inas- 
much as  Ochenah  was  still  motionless. 

"  Go,'  said  Arak,  in  a  low  voice,  "  but 
don't  walk  faster  that  she.' 

The  singular  sight  was  now  presented  of 
a  burly  Apache  and  a  young  child  advancing 
upon  each  other.  Despite  the  warning  to 
the  man,  the  warrior  strode  faster  than  the 
little  girl,  who  was  still  mystified  by  the 
proceedings. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  two 
met,  they  were  considerably  nearer  the 
point  from  which  Anita  had  started  than 
they  were  to  her  destination.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  someone --afterward  proved 
to  be  Geronimo  himself- -called  out  some- 
thing in  an  angry  voice.  He  spoke  to  Och- 
enah and  was  heard  by  both  Arak  and  Jose. 

"  Treachery!  :  called  the  interpreter, 
drawing  his  rifle  round  in  front. 

Before  Corporal  Bidwell  or  Maris  or  Bob 
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could  understand  what  was  meant,  the  mis- 
chief was  done.  When  directly  in  front  of 
Anita,  Ochenah  took  a  quick  step,  caught  up 
the  child,  wheeled  around  and  held  her  like 
a  shield  in  front  of  him,  while  he  stepped 
backward  toward  the  Apaches  who  were  still 
out  of  sight.  It  was  in  obedience  to  Ger- 
onimo's  command  that  Ochenah  had  done 
this  shameful  thing. 

Bid  well,  Arak  and  Jose  were  eager  to  fire, 
but  dared  not,  for  the  cunning  miscreant 
held  her  so  fairly  in  front  that  his  head  and 
body  were  protected  down  to  the  knees. 
Even  those  were  shielded,  for  he  stooped  low 
while  keeping  up  his  retreat. 

Still  Corporal  Bidwell  would  have  fired, 
for  he  knew  he  could  wound  the  buck  in  the 
foot  so  that  he  would  be  crippled,  but  the 
young  captive  defeated  his  purpose.  When 
she  was  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  hideous 
Apache,  she  screamed  and  began  frantic- 
ally struggling  to  release  herself.  Her  arms 
and  legs  flew  about  so  that  the  best  marks- 
man that  ever  lived  would  have  been  almost 
sure  to  hurt  her. 

In  the  frightful  crisis,  the  whole  party 
would  have  run  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the 
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child,  but  before  they  could  do  so,  with  al- 
most fatal  consequence  to  themselves,  the 
necessity  passed  with  the  suddenness  of 
lightning. 

From  a  point  to  the  right  of  the  mesa 
sounded  the  whip-like  crack  of  a  rifle.  Och- 
enah  emitted  a  rasping  cry,  staggered  back 
a  few  paces,  collapsed  and  went  down. 
Freeing  herself  from  his  spasmodic  grasp, 
Anita  stood  looking  wildly  about  her,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  do. 
Then  the  voice  of  her  mother  rang  out: 

"  This  way,  Anita!    Run!    Run! 

She  saw  her  parent  rise  from  behind  a 
boulder,  rifle  still  in  hand  and  leveled  to- 
ward the  group.  Then  with  a  cry  of  delight 
the  child  sped  like  a  fairy  across  the  mesa 
to  the  happy  parent, 

'  '  Quick !  called  Jose ;  '  *  fire  into  them 
or  they  will  capture  both ! 

The  five  opened  a  rattling  discharge,  aim- 
ing at  the  point  from  which  the  girl  had 
come.  They  saw  no  one,  but  knew  the 
Apaches  were  there  and  would  charge  out 
unless  checked  in  this  peremptory  fashion. 

Although  the  mother  had  fired  to  kill  she 
did  not  succeed.  She  badly  wmmded  Och- 
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enah  who  climbed  painfully  to  his  feet  and 
limped  back  among  his  friends.  Pausing 
but  a  moment  to  embrace  her  darling,  the 
seiiora  rapidly  fled  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp  where  all  arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 

Everyone  understood  how  it  had  been 
done.  The  intuition  of  the  mother  warned 
her  not  to  pin  any  faith  to  Apache  honor. 
Having  learned  the  intended  plan  of  pro- 
cedure from  Jose  Maria,  she  stole  around 
so  as  to  be  at  the  side  of  the  mesa  when  her 
child  walked  forth  to  meet  the  Apache  pri- 
soner. It  was  because  of  her  position  at  the 
side  of  the  mesa  that  she  gained  a  better 
aim  at  Ochenah,  who,  like  his  companions, 
did  not  dream  of  danger  from  that  point  of 
the  compass. 

Captain  Lawton  was  among  the  most 
pleased  when  he  learned  how  a  woman 's  wit 
had  defeated  the  perfidy  of  Geronimo. 

"  What  will  she  charge  to  enlist  as  one  of 
my  scouts?  he  asked  of  Juan  Morelos. 

"  She  would  be  happy  to  do  so,"  replied 
the  proud  husband,  "  if  she  could  be  spared 
from  the  ranch.' 

"  You  have  a  splendid  wife,  Juan,  and 
what  a  lovely  little  girl !  I  wonder  whether 
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she  would  care  to  sit  on  the  knee  of  an  old 
tramp  like  me.' 

Anita  was  a  little  timid  at  first,  but  when 
it  was  explained  to  her  that  the  grim  soldier 
was  one  of  their  best  friends,  she  not  only 
climbed  upon  his  muscular  knee,  but  put  her 
dimpled  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  Well,  now,  that's  worth  a  day's  march 
any  time,'  said  the  pleased  officer;  "  who 
can  forget  the  truth  that  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven?  God  bless  you  and  your 
father  and  mother.' 

In  answer  to  questions,  Anita  told  her 
story  from  which  the  singular  fact  came  to 
light  that  her  discovery  by  the  Apaches  was 
caused  by  the  suddeness  of  the  attack  on 

«/ 

their  camp.  Among  the  squaws  who 
bounded  to  their  feet  on  the  first  rifle  crack 
was  an  old  woman,  who  for  the  moment  was 
bewildered.  Believing  no  escape  was  con- 
templated by  flight,  she  dashed  into  the  cave 
of  whose  existence  she  had  learned  hours  be- 
fore. As  she  did  so,  she  came  upon  the 
sleeping  Anita.  The  flight  of  the  raiders 
took  place  a  few  minutes  later  and  with  a 
vague  idea  of  possible  benefit  to  be  gained 
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from  having  such  a  captive,  she  took  the 
child  with  her. 

Anita  said  no  harm  or  abuse  was  offered 
her,  but  from  the  fact  that  her  captor  struck 
many  blows  in  her  defence,  it  was  quite 
likely  there  were  many  among  the  band  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  prisoners. 

Before  bidding  good-bye  to  their  new 
friends,  Captain  Lawton  assured  them  they 
need  have  no  fear  of  going  back  to  their 
home  and  staying  there. 

"  Neither  this  band  nor  any  other  will 
ever  raid  through  here  again,'  he  said  in 
his  emphatic  manner. 

"  They  have  been  raiding  for  many 
years,'  replied  Morelos,  who  wished  to  be- 
lieve the  words  of  the  brave  officer ;  ( '  some- 
times we  think  they  will  never  stop.' 

"  We  shall  keep  after  them  till  we  run 
every  one  to  earth ;  we  have  gathered  a  good 
number  in,  and  these  are  about  all  that's 
left  to  make  trouble.  I  repeat  that  you  may 
go  to  your  ranch  and  give  yourselves  no 
further  fear.' 

It  was  not  merely  the  words  of  Captain 
Lawton,  but  his  manner  which  gave  comfort 
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to  Juan  Morelos,  and  through  him  to  his 
wife. 

"  Should  the  fortunes  of  war  ever  bring 
you  in  this  neighborhood, ' '  said  the  grateful 
Mexican,  "  all  I  have  is  for  you  and  your 
brave  men.' 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  my  good  fellow;  well, 
it 's  time  we  were  moving  and  I  shall  have  to 
say  good-bye  to  you  and  yours. ' 

He  shook  the  hand  of  the  husband  and 
wife.  Little  Anita  stood  looking  wonder- 
ingly  up  at  the  grim  soldier,  whose  words 
she  could  not  understand,  but  that  he  had 
won  her  regard  was  shown  by  her  smiles 
when  she  stepped  forward  and  laid  her  tiny, 
velvety  hand  in  the  iron  palm  of  the  officer. 
He  stooped  and  picked  her  up.  Then  with 
only  the  slightest  effort  he  tossed  her  a  dozen 
feet  in  air,  catching  her  as  she  came  down 
with  her  dress  and  hair  fluttering  and  her 
eyes  glowing. 

"  Buenos  dias;  gracias;  espere  que  le 
volvere  a  ver  a  listed  pronto.' 

"  Mr.  Rovdon,  what  does  she  sav?  "  asked 

«/  i/ 

Lawton,  turning  to  the  youth,  forgetful  that 
her  father  could  have  translated  for  him. 
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"  She  bids  you  good-bye,  and  says  she 
hopes  soon  to  see  you  again.' 

"  That's  what  I  thought,'  grinned  the 
veteran,  who  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish, "  but  I  want  to  be  sure.' 

He  kissed  the  child  and  resigned  her  to 
her  mother.  Hat  in  hand  the  modern  knight 
watched  the  parents  and  their  child  as  they 
departed  soon  passing  from  sight.  Like  all 
brave  men,  Lawton  had  a  heart  as  tender  as 
a  woman's.  There  was  a  little  more  mois- 
ture than  usual  in  his  keen  eyes  as  he  turned 
and  gave  his  attention  to  his  duties.  He  did 
not  speak  for  a  minute,  possibly  because 
he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  voice,  but  the 
emotion  speedily  passed,  and  he  became  the 
dashing,  whirlwind  soldier  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  if  the  words  were  ever  true  of  any 
man,  that  he  knew  not  the  meaning  of  fear. 

During  the  preceding  half  hour  or  more 
three  of  the  scouts  had  been  out  on  duty. 
One  of  these  was  Arak  who  came  back  alone 
and  reported  to  Captain  Lawton  that  the 
hostiles  were  passing  directly  over  the 
Sierra  Madre  spur  and  going  southward. 
Through  Jose  Maria  the  scout  was  ques- 
tioned. 
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"  How  far  is  it  to  where  they  will  come 
down  and  give  us  the  chance  to  use  our 
animals'?  " 

66  If  they  keep  straight  on,  it  is  ten  miles, 
but  Geronimo  may  change  his  mind  and 
push  further  among  the  mountains;  then 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  use  our  horses.  He 
is  heading  for  Sonora,  and  will  not  stop  till 
he  reaches  there.' 

"  Has  he  made  any  effort  to  communicate 
with  me  ?  ' 

"  He  has  not.' 

"  Isn't  ready  yet;  he's  got  to  have  more 
hammering  and  he's  going  to  get  it!"  added 
Captain  Lawton,  with  a  compression  of  his 
thin  lips  and  a  flash  of  his  eyes. 

Addressing  Billy  Bidwell,  the  officer 
added : 

"  You  will  take  our  horses  and  those  of 
the  hostiles  around  this  spur  to  the  other 
side :  you  will  have  Mr.  Roydon  and  Goodale 
to  help,  though  there  oughtn't  to  be  any  dif- 
ficulty." 

"  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  Corporal,  salut- 
ing. 

"  You  are  not  acquainted  with  this  sec- 
tion? " 
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"  No,  sir." 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  one  of  the  scouts 
show  you  the  way  ?  3 

"  I  do  not  need  him,  sir.' 

"And,  Corporal,'  added  the  Captain; 
"  I'd  like  you  to  find  out  which  one  of  the 
Indian  animals  neighed  when  we  drew  near 
this  camp.  If  there  is  any  way  of  learning 
-though  I  hardly  see  that  there  can  be  any 
way- -shoot  him.' 

The  round  face  of  the  Corporal  was  as 
grave  as  a  judge's  as  he  replied: 

"  If  the  critter  is  fond  of  neighing,  he 
will  try  it  again ;  I  '11  give  myself  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  plug- -that  is  shoot  him.' 

"  It  is  proper  that  I  should  add  another 
caution;  you  and  the  animals  will  travel 
over  the  plain,  which  is  mostly  level,  while 
we  shall  have  the  hardest  kind  of  climbing. 
You  will  be  likely  to  reach  the  meeting  point 
ahead  of  us.  You  mustn't  do  it.' 

"  I  shall  remember  your  orders,  sir.' 

"  When  you  have  traversed  most  of  the 
distance,  wait  for  a  signal  from  us. ' 

The  Captain  was  through  with  the  Cor- 
poral and  turned  his  back  on  him.  As  Bid- 
well  wheeled  he  bestowed  another  of  his 
13 
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overwhelming  winks  upon  Maris  Roydon 
and  Bob  Goodale,  who  had  hard  work  to  re- 
strain their  laughter.  Just  then,  Jose  Maria 
signified  that  he  wished  to  say  something 
in  the  private  ear  of  Arak  who  was  standing 
near. 

"Arak,  I  must  warn  you  against  Ger- 


onimo. 


The  scout  looked  his  astonishment. 

"  We  hate  each  other;  it  is  the  same  with 
all  the  scouts.' 

"  You  helped  make  Ochenah  prisoner; 
Geronimo  has  threatened  you  to  me ;  he  will 
do  all  he  can  to  revenge  himself  upon  you. ' 

Arak's  swarthy  face  expressed  his  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  care  nothing  for  him  nor  for  Natchez; 
it  will  be  better  for  them  to  look  out  for  me, 
than  for  me  to  look  out  for  them.  Arak 
was  not  afraid  of  Chihuahua,  Josane  and 
Cuthley  and  they  surrendered  to  Lieutenant 
Maus,  and  are  all  greater  warriors  than  Ger- 
onimo. Ah,  let  him  look  out  for  me! " 
added  Arak  with  a  fierceness  that  seemed  to 
sit  well  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

4 

FLANKING  THE  MOUNTAIN  SPUR. 

IN  ordinary  circumstances  the  task  of 
Corporal  Bidwell,  Maris  Roydon  and 
Bob  Goodale  would  have  been  simple.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  mount  their  own  pon- 
ies, driving  ahead  those  captured  from  the 
Apaches,  until  they  traversed  the  interven- 
ing ten  miles  or  so  that  would  take  them  to 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  spur,  and 
into  the  province  of  Sonora, 

But  the  heat  became  unendurable.  They 
were  sure  it  was  more  intense  than  on  the 
preceding  day  when  it  almost  overcame 
them.  It  was  midsummer,  and  that  season 
in  southern  Arizona  and  Sonora  is  about  as 
hot  as  human  beings  can  live  in. 

After  riding  for  half  the  distance,  Cor- 
poral Bidwell  slipped  from  his  horse  and 
the  youths  immediately  did  the  same. 
Slight  as  was  their  weight,  it  was  trying  to 

195 
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the  beasts,  and  all  felt  they  could  stand  the 
flaming  heat  better  on  foot  than  on  the  back 
of  an  animal. 

There  was  no  shade  available.  They  cir- 
cled out  on  the  blistering  plain,  so  as  to  be 
beyond  all  obstructions.  The  heads  of  the 
ponies  drooped,  and  from  several  the  ton- 
gues lolled.  There  might  have  been  a  few 
ribbons  of  shadow  among  the  rocks  and 
boulders  of  the  foothills,  but  as  the  sun 
climbed  toward  meridian,  this  faint  protec- 
tion grew  less  and  less. 

The  cavalcade  plodded  on  for  several 
miles  more,  the  three  in  charge  feeling  too 
miserable  to  speak.  It  was  now  near  noon, 
and  they  had  journeyed  as  far  as  was  pru- 
dent until  they  received  the  signal  from  the 
scouts  that  all  was  right.  If  they  should  run 
into  Geronimo  and  his  raiders  it  would 
prove  a  bad  thing  for  our  friends.  They 
could  make  no  stand  against  those  ter- 
rific desperadoes  who  would  slay  them,  and 
not  only  recapture  their  own  animals,  but 
several  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The 
burros  and  ponies  which  Captain  Lawton 
had  brought  into  this  region  were  at  a  safe 
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distance,  and  could  be  recovered  whenever 
it  was  prudent  to  do  so. 

Suddenly  the  horse  of  Corporal  Bidwell 
raised  his  head,  pricked  his  ears,  sniffed 
and  swerving  to  the  left,  started  briskly  to- 
ward the  foothills. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  "  asked 
Bob  Goodale. 

"  It  looks  as  if  he  scented  water.' 

"  Can  it  be  possible?  I  fear  it  means 
something  else.  Look  at  the  others. ' 

Every  animal  had  caught  the  excitement. 
The  dozen  or  so  were  walking  fast.  The 
Corporal's  pony  broke  into  a  gallop  despite 
the  fervent  heat.  Their  masters  were  hardly 
less  agitated,  and  strove  to  hold  pace  with 
them.  On  no  other  theory  than  that  named 
by  Bidwell  could  the  action  of  the  brutes  be 
explained. 

It  proved  to  be  the  blessed  truth.  At  some 
point  far  up  in  the  mountain  spur,  a  spring 
of  water  bubbled  and  trickled  through  the 
foothills  to  the  edge  of  the  parched  plain. 
There  it  ran  parallel  to  the  hills  for  several 
hundred  yards  before  turning  outward  to 
be  sucked  up  by  the  sand  whose  thirst  was 
unquenchable.  At  certain  seasons  it  flowed 
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farther,  but  never  attained  much  distance. 
Many  rivers  as  in  parts  of  South  Africa, 
lose  themselves  in  this  manner. 

The  course  of  the  stream  could  be  traced 
over  the  plain  for  some  distance,  by  the 
slightly  more  vigorous  growth  of  grass,  but 
this  hardly  would  have  caught  attention  of 
itself.  Before  the  outflow,  only  a  few  inches 
wide,  was  reached  all  the  animals  were  gal- 
loping. The  first  one  to  arrive  was  Corporal 
Billy's,  who  thrust  his  nose  into  the  shallow 
rivulet  and  drank  as  deeply  as  he  could. 
His  companions  ranged  themselves  above 
him,  some  stepping  into  the  water,  which 
speedily  became  roiled,  and  so  lessened  in 
volume  that  the  ponies,  impatient  that  they 
should  be  robbed  in  that  manner,  drew 
back  and  hurried  above  those  who  were 
cheating  them.  This  shifting  of  places  con- 
tinued, and  the  odd  sight  was  presented  of 
the  whole  bunch  ascending  the  stream  in  a 
spasmodic,  jerky  fashion  that  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  amusing. 

Corporal  Bidwell  and  his  friends  went  up 
the  water  course,  so  as  to  place  themselves 
well  above  the  crowding  animals.  Lying 
down  on  their  faces  they  drank  their  fill 
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from  the  clear  current.  It  was  hardly  cool 
but  tremendously  refreshing.  Had  it  been 
cold,  the  ponies  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  foundering,  or  closh  or  laminitus. 

Not  only  was  water  thus  obtained,  but  the 
more  luxuriant  grass  that  fringed  the  rivu- 
let gave  the  animals  good  pasturage.  Our 
friends  having  drank  their  fill,  seated  them- 
selves beyond  danger  of  disturbance  from 
the  horses  who  seemed  never  fully  to  slake 
their  thirst. 

"  We  can't  be  far  from  the  place  where 
Captain  Lawton  and  the  rest  will  come  down 
into  the  foothills  and  onto  the  plain,'  said 
the  Corporal,  "  which  being  so  we  may  as 
well  wait  here  till  we  get  the  signal  from 
him. ' 

"  I  hope  it  won't  come  before  dark,'  re- 
marked Bob  Goodale ;  "  this  is  the  best  place 
we  can  have  for  waiting.' 

The  three  lolled  where  they  managed  to 
get  a  thin  streak  of  shade,  but  they  were 
most  uncomfortable.  While  there  were  no 
musquitoes  which  had  made  life  unbearable 
in  other  places,  millions  of  flies  pestered 
them. 

"  Bob,"    said    Maris,    after    they    had 
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lounged  thus  for  a  few  minutes;  "  I  have 
asked  myself  many  times  within  the  last 
week  or  two  whether  there  are  two  greater 
fools  in  the  world  than  we  have  shown  our- 
selves to  be. ' 

"  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  no/  was 
the  disgusted  reply  of  Bob;  "any  sensible 
person  would  have  been  satisfied  by  that 
tramp  with  Lieutenant  Maus,  without  turn- 
ing about  as  we  did  and  going  all  over  it 
again  with  Captain  Lawton;  but  it  wasn't 
our  fault  after  all,  Maris.' 

"  Whose  fault  was  it  ?" 

"  Corporal  Bidwell's.' 

The  Corporal  who  was  lying  on  his  back 
with  his  hat  over  his  face  twitched  the  cover- 
ing aside  and  glared  at  the  speaker. 

"  What  do  you  mean'? ' 

"  When  you  flipped  up  that  half  dollar 
you  had  it  fixed  so  the  head  showed  no  mat- 
ter which  side  came  up.' 

"  How  did  you  find  that  out?  "  asked  the 
amused  Maris. 

"  I  saw  it  at  the  time.' 

"  Why  didn't  you  denounce  the  fraud? 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  you  didn't; 
you  knew  it,  too." 
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"  So  I  did ;  Billy  saw  we  were  bent  on  mak- 
ing asses  of  ourselves  and  he  had  sense 
enough  not  to  interfere. ' 

The  Corporal  made  a  vicious  slap  at  a 
fly  that  was  tickling  his  nostrils,  missed  it 
though  he  didn't  miss  his  nose,  replaced  his 
hat  and  gave  no  further  heed  to  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Maris,  if  we  ever  live  to  get  out  of  this 
infernal  country,  I  intend  to  strike  a  bee- 
line  for  Switzerland ;  will  you  go  with  me  1 

"  What  for?" 

"  I  shall  travel  as  fast  as  I  can  till  I  catch 
sight  of  Mont  Blanc;  then  without  halting 
except  to  get  my  breath,  I'm  going  to  start 
for  the  top.  I  believe  the  guides  take  you  to 
a  hut  part  way  up  where  you  stay  over 
night,  so  as  to  begin  the  real  climb  early  the 
next  morning.' 

"  That's  the  rule." 

"  Well,  when  I  get  to  that  hut,  I'm  going 
to  engage  quarters  there  for  six  months;  I 
calculate  it  will  take  me  that  long  to  get 
cooled  off  after  I  have  crawled  out  of  this 
part  of  the  world.' 

"  We  can  do  as  well  by  engaging  passage 
for  the  North  Pole." 
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"  The  trouble  is  we'll  probably  have  to 
wait  too  long.  There  would  be  one  advan- 
tage," added  Bob,  thoughtfully ;  "we  should 
be  likely  to  meet  icebergs  on  the  way,  and 
we  could  leave  the  ship  and  live  on  one  of 
them  for  a  few  months.  1 11  think  it  over. ' 

"  It  seems  to  me  we  can  find  something 
for  a  substitute;  you  have  an  ice  house  on 
your  place,  the  same  as  I;  they  might  an- 
swer for  a  time.' 

"  I  know  another  thing  that  won't  be 
bad,'  said  Bob,  smacking  his  lips,  as  if  he 
were  thinking  of  something  for  his  palate. 
"  Before  our  ice  house  was  built,  father 
put  up  a  spring  house;  a  stream  of  water 
flows  through  that  which  is  several  degrees 
colder  than  ice;  the  folks  set  the  milk  and 
butter  in  it  to  cool  'em.  I'll  tumble  all  the 
jars  and  pans  out  so  as  to  give  me  room, 
take  off  every  stitch  of  clothing,  and  lie 
down  in  the  icy  water  and  sleep  for  the  first 
two  or  three  nights.  Don't  you  think  that 
will  help?" 

"I'm  quite  sure  it  would;  what  shall  we 
live  on?  " 

"  Frozen  sherbert  for  breakfast,  ice  cream 
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for  lunch  and  sherbet  and  ice  cream  for  din- 
ner--nothing  else  for  a  year  or  two- 

Maris  touched  the  arm  of  Bob,  and 
pointed  at  Corporal  Bidwell.  He  had  flung 
his  hat  from  his  face,  was  leaning  on  one 
elbow  and  reading  a  letter.  It  was  the  mis- 
sive that  they  had  seen  him  read  many 
times.  It  was  written  on  foolscap,  and  so 
worn  where  folded  that  it  had  to  be  handled 
carefully  to  prevent  it  falling  apart. 

From  where  the  youths  reclined  they  could 

«/  «/ 

see  in  a  big,  scrawling  hand  the  headline  of 
"  Denver,'  and  the  date  several  months 
old.  In  the  same  straddling  script  one 
could  trace  the  words,  "  My  Dear  Pop.' 
Indeed,  still  more  could  have  been  read  at 
a  considerable  distance,  but  the  boys  would 
never  permit  themselves  that  liberty.  They 
felt  too  much  respect  for  the  father. 

The  Corporal  seemed  unconscious  that 
anyone  was  present.  He  tenderly  turned 
the  flimsy  page  over,  read  it  slowly,  and  then 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  refolded  the  half- 
sheet  and  shoved  it  into  his  inner  pocket. 

He  brought  out  the  photograph  and 
feasted  his  eyes  on  that.  Looking  up  and 
seeing  his  friends  watching  him,  he  passed 
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the  picture  to  Maris,  who  studied  the  por- 
trait a  few  minutes,  as  if  he  had  not  done  so 
many  times  before. 

"  I  never  saw  a  sweeter  face;  have  you, 
Bob?" 

And  Bob  Goodale  sat  up  and  peered  over 
the  shoulder  of  his  comrade. 

"  Never;  it's  not  only  pretty,  but  it's 
good.' 

"  It  don't  do  justice  to  her,"  remarked 
the  proud  father;  "  all  she  needs  is  wings." 

"  I  should  give  thousands  of  dollars  for 
a  sister  like  that,"  added  Maris  with  a  gentle 
sigh. 

"  That  couldn't  be,  for  there  ain't  any 
others  like  Molly.' 

After  admiring  the  face  for  some  minutes 
Maris  handed  the  photo  to  the  Corporal, 
who  held  it  for  another  inspection  and  then 
placed  it  with  the  letter. 

"  Corporal,  where  do  you  live  in  Den- 
ver? abruptly  asked  Maris  Roy  don.  In 
reply  to  the  wondering  look  of  the  man,  the 
youth  added: 

"  When  Bob  and  I  go  home  I  think  we 
shall  stop  at  Denver  and  call  on  Molly  and 
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her  grandmother,  who  I  believe  is  your 
mother. ' 

"  You  don't  say!  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted Corporal;  "that  will  be  splendid; 
will  you  really  do  it  ? 

"  That  is  our  intention.' 

"  Jimmy!  won't  Molly  just  be  tickled  to 
death'?  And  as  for  mother,  she  will  be  as 
happy  as  Molly.  *  You  want  to  know  wiiere 
I  live.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Denver? 

"  I  have  been  through  the  city  but  never 
left  the  train  there. ' 

"  Well,  you  get  out,  of  course,  at  the 
Union  Depot;  then  you  walk  northwest 
across  the  Platte  toward  Highland  Park, 
then  out  toward  Rocky  Mountain  Lake. 
There  you'll  strike  Taylor  avenue,  which 
fronts  on  Rocky  Mountain  Lake.  Walk  a 
little  way  along  that  and  you  will  come  to 
a  two-story  frame  cottage,  painted  white 
with  green  blinds,  flowers  in  front,  and  a 
graveled  walk  leading  down  to  the  gate. 
That's  where  Molly  lives  with  her  grand- 
mother. ' 

"  Do  you  own  the  house?  : 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Corporal,  loft- 
ily, "  but  there's  a  small  mortgage  on  it." 
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"  What  is  the  value  of  the  house  and 
property? 

"Twenty-two  hundred  dollars;  I  have 
paid  it  all  except  two  thousand  dollars.' 

Maris  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

66  Is  that  the  amount  of  the  mortgage?  : 

"  Of  course;  didn't  I  make  it  clear 
enough? 

"  Have  you  ever  figured  as  to  when  you 
can  pay  off  the  mortgage,  Corporal? 

' '  Many  a  time ;  you  see  a  corporal  begins 
on  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  getting  a  dollar 
extra  each  month  after  the  first  two  years. 
About  all  I  need  is  a  little  money  now  and 
then  for  'bacca;  figuring  pretty  close  and 
allowing  for  clothes  and  support  for  Molly 
and  her  grandmother,  and  an  occasional 
promotion,  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  off  that 
mortgage  when  I'm  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
old.  I've  been  trying  to  figure  a  year  or  two 
off  of  that,  but  you  must  allow  for  sickness 
and  little  expenses  out  of  the  reg'lar  run." 

"  Then,  too,  as  Molly  grows  older,  it  will 
cost  more  to  dress  and  educate  her;  I'm 
afraid,  Corporal,  that  there  isn't  much 
chance  of  your  clearing  off  that  mortgage. ' 
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"  You  both  seem  to  forget  one  thing,"  re- 
marked Bob. 

"  What's  that?" 

6 '  That  Corporal  is  still  a  young  man ;  he 
is  on  his  fifth  year  and  gets  eighteen  dollars 
a  month;  his  promotion  is  sure  to  keep  on 
until  he  becomes  first  sergeant,  where  he  be- 
gins with  twenty-five  dollars  and  gradually 
creeps  up,  finally  reaching  if  he  lives,  regi- 
mental commission  sergeant,  with  more  than 
forty  dollars  a  month  pay.' 

"  Sure,'  assented  Maris,  who,  although 
soon  to  become  an  officer  was  not  as  yet 
familiar  with  the  regulations  of  the  army; 
"  that  makes  the  prospect  brighter.  It  must 
take  considerable  of  your  pay  to  meet  the 
interest  on  your  mortgage.' 

"  Only  a  hundred  dollars;  the  rate  is  five 
per  cent." 

"'Only  a  hundred  dollars,'"  repeated 
Maris;  "  of  course  that  is  but  a  trifle  to 
you.9 

"  Now,  to  make  certain  that  you  won't 
fail  to  call  on  Molly,  Maris,  will  you  repeat 
the  directions  as  I  gave  'em  to  you  ?  ' 

The  youth  did  so  without  hesitation  or 
error. 
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"  If  you  should  forget,  I  shall  not,' 
added  Bob,  who  had  fixed  the  location  of 
the  Corporal 's  home  in  his  memory.  "Don 't 
you  have  any  misgivings;  we  made  up  our 
minds  long  ago  to  call  upon  Molly ;  we  think 
it  is  our  duty  to  let  her  know  something 
about  that  father  of  hers  who  she  seems  to 
believe  is  just  what  he  should  be.' 

The  Corporal  had  no  more  idea  of  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  Maris  than  did  his  Molly 
herself,  and  through  fear  of  awakening  such 
a  thought,  Maris  changed  the  conversation 
to  a  theme  which  was  of  ever  present  in- 
terest. 

"  Do  you  believe  we  shall  have  any  signal 
from  Captain  Lawton,  Corporal?  : 

"  No;  why  should  the  hostiles  come  out 
from  the  mountains  and  give  the  scouts  the 
chance  they  want?  Tt  will  serve  Geronimo 
better  to  keep  us  climbing  after  him. ' 

"  He  learned  long  ago  that  our  men  can 
and  will  follow  him  anywhere,  so  I  don 't  see 
that  there  is  much  of  a  choice  either  way  for 
him. ' 

"  I  have  thought  since  we  stopped  here," 
said  Bob  Goodale,  "  that  some  of  the 
'Apaches  might  come  down  the  other  side  of 
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the  mountain  spur  and  make  a  dash  for 
these  animals;  they  can  use  them  on  the 
plain  and  they  would  have  the  advantage 
over  our  troops  and  scouts.' 

"  It  might  delay  things,  for,  wherever 
Captain  Lawton's  horses  may  be,  it  will 
take  some  time  to  bring  'em  up.' 

"  Suppose  they  do  make  a  dash  for  these 
ponies,  Corporal? 

"  The  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make 
a  dash  out  of  their  way ;  we  can 't  put  up  any 
fight  ag'inst  ten  or  a  dozen  of  Geronimo's 
bucks. ' 

"  We  may  not  know  what's  up  until  they 
jump  on  us.' 

"  He  will  give  us  warning.' 

The  Corporal  with  a  grin  nodded  toward 
his  horse,  which  was  cropping  the  grass  a 
few  paces  away. 

"  His  habit  seems  to  be  to  warn  the  hos- 
tiles  when  danger  approaches  them;  he  may 
not  choose  to  favor  us. ' 

"  If  I  was  sure  of  that,"  remarked  Cor- 
poral Bidwell;  "  I'd  shoot  him  this  minute." 

"  You  can't  be  sure  until  he  is  tested." 

"And  then  it  may  be  too  late.    But  I'll 
give  the  critter  a  show.' 
14 
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And  then  while  the  eves  of  all  three  were 

ft/ 

upon  the  pony,  whose  bit  having  been  re- 
moved, was  contentedly  cropping  the  grass, 
he  raised  his  head  and  neighed. 

The  three  were  startled.  The  animal  had 
his  nose  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  plain, 
and,  as  before,  none  of  his  companions 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  anything  unusual. 
If  it  was  not  a  false  alarm,  the  beast  was 
certainly  developing  remarkable  power  of 
scent. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  means'?  '  asked 
Maris,  grasping  his  gun  and  peering  down 
stream  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  permit. 

'  i  Strangers !  and  who  can  strangers  be 
but  Apaches?  Wait  here  a  minute  while  I 
take  a  look  around. 

The  Corporal  rose  to  his  feet  and  crouch- 
ing low,  passed  out  of  sight  like  an  Apache 
scout,  while  Maris  and  Bob  sat  listening  and 
wondering  what  the  explanation  could  be. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DESPOILED. 

SUDDENLY  through  the  hot  hush  of  the 
flaming  afternoon   came   the  strange 
summons  of  Corporal  Bidwell : 

'  '  Come  here,  Maris !  here 's  work  for  you. ' 
The  youth  with  his  comrade  at  his  heels, 
hurried  down  the  bank  of  the  small  stream 
until  he  reached  the  base  of  the  foothills. 
Before  he  arrived  there,  the  explanation  had 
partly  come  to  him. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Mexican  sol- 
diers all  excellently  mounted,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  plain,  facing  Corporal  Bidwell,  who 
had  been  quick  to  read  their  nationality 
and  his  consequent  need  of  an  interpreter. 
At  their  head,  in  a  gilded  saddle  on  a  coal 
black  stallion,  sat  an  officer  in  the  uniform 
of  a  major  of  cavalry.  The  command 
looked  as  if  on  parade,  all  unconscious  of 
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the    suffocating    heat    which    their   horses 
plainly  showed. 

"  Mr.  Roy  don,  these  folks  can't  talk  a 
civilized  language,  and  you  know  I  don't 
understand  their  lingo.  Show  'em  what  you 
can  do.' 

Maris  advanced,  respectfully  saluted  the 
officer  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
greeting  him.  With  becoming  dignity,  the 
Mexican  announced  his  rank. 

"Major  Torreon  of  the  Fourth  Mexican 
Cavalry;  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of  the  raid- 
ing Apaches,  who  have  crossed  our  border 
from  Arizona.' 

"  We  are  attached  to  the  command  of 
Captain  Lawton  who  is  near  at  hand  on  the 
same  business.' 

"  Where  is  Captain  Lawton?  : 

"Somewhere  among  the  mountains  back  of 
us ;  he  is  chasing  Geronimo  and  his  raiders, 
and  ordered  us  to  take  these  horses  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  spur  that  we  may  hold 
them  ready  against  his  coming  down  to  the 
foothills." 

"  Why  have  you  not  done  so?  "  asked 
Major  Torreon,  sternly. 

We  have  ventured  as  near  as  is  safe ;  we 
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were  instructed  to  wait  here  a  signal  from 
Captain  Lawton.  I  believe  we  are  south  of 
the  line  and  in  Sonora,' 

"  These  animals  are  not  Captain  Law- 
ton's." 

"  They  were  captured  by  him  from  the 
Apaches. ' 

"And  the  Apaches  stold  them  from  Mex- 
ican citizens. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,'  replied  Maris,  with 
a  smile,  noting  the  direction  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking;  "  that's  the  style  of  the 
Apaches  when  on  a  raid.' 

"  We  shall  take  them  from  you.' 

"  I  should  hardly  call  it  that,  Major;  on 
the  contrary,  allow  us  to  present  you  with 
what  belongs  to  your  people,  hoping  each 
animal  may  find  its  rightful  owner.  That 
leaves  only  three  which  we  can  claim  as  our 
own. ' 

"  Where  are  they?    Let  me  see  them.' 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  Maris  Roy- 
don's  temper  was  rising.  He  generally  held 
it  under  good  control,  but  nothing  touched 
him  so  quickly  as  a  reflection  upon  his  honor. 
He  disliked  the  manner  of  the  Mexican  of- 
ficer, who  was  supercilious.  The  young  man, 
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following  his  usual  custom  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, had  kept  up  a  running  transla- 
tion of  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
others,  doing  so  for  the  benefit  of  Bob  Good- 
ale  and  Corporal  Bidwell.  He  now  ceased 
to  interpret,  because  it  handicapped  the 
conversation  which  grew  rapid  and  per- 
sonal. Maris  could  enlighten  his  friends 
after  it  was  over. 

"  Will  you  bring  your  horses  down  here 
that  I  may  look  at  them?  :  asked  Major 
Torreon,  in  a  voice  that  was  more  of  a  com- 
mand than  a  request. 

"  I  take  orders  only  from  the  American 
government,  not  from  yours  nor  any  repre- 
sentative of  yours.' 

"  You  and  your  soldiers  have  no  business 
in  Sonora,"  said  the  officer,  crisply. 

"  Just  now  we  have  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness in  doing  that  which  you  are  unable  to 
do;  if  the  Mexican  troops  ever  muster 
enough  courage  to  cross  the  line  into  our 
territory  in  pursuit  of  the  Apache  raiders, 
we  shall  welcome  them.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  run  a  risk  like  that:  We  have  the 
best  wishes  of  Governor  Torres  of  Sonora, 
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besides  a  treaty  with  President  Diaz,  which 
invites  us  to  help  do  your  work.' 

Major  Torreon  held  himself  well  in  hand. 
Sitting  erect  on  his  horse,  the  beau  ideal  in 
appearance  of  an  officer,  he  turned  to  one  of 
his  staff  at  his  side  and  said  something  in 
too  low  a  voice  for  Maris  to  overhear.  Two 
of  the  troopers  instantly  dismounted  and 
started  up  the  little  stream  among  the  foot- 
hills, appearing  soon  after  as  they  drove 
the  ponies  before  them. 

There  were  an  even  twelve,  including  the 
three  belonging  to  Maris  and  his  friends. 
These  were  noticeable  because  two  wore  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  the  latter  being  loosened 
to  permit  the  animals  to  graze  freely. 

66  You  can  identify  them  by  the  '  U.  S.' 
brand, ' '  said  Maris. 

"  Three  others  also  bear  that  brand."  said 
the  Major;  "  the  Apaches  must  have  taken 
them  from  your  cavalry.' 

"  More  than  likely  they  were  stolen  by 
Mexicans  first  and  then  the  Apaches  took 
the  horses  from  them/ 

This  was  pretty  strong  language,  but 
Maris  was  angry.  Bob  and  the  Corporal 
knew  from  his  flashing  eyes  and  explosive 
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sentences  that  he  was  stirred.  They  would 
have  given  much  to  know  what  was  passing 
between  the  speakers,  but  they  had  to  wait 
until  their  friend  chose  to  tell  them. 

"  We  shall  take  your  three  animals,  or 
rather  the  .three  that  you  say  are  yours, ' 
said  the  officer,  with  a  grin,  which  showed 
his  gleaming  teeth  behind  his  heavy  mus- 
tache ;  ' '  you  know  the  punishment  of  being 
found  in  bad  company.' 

"  I  do,  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  suffer 
heavily  because  of  the  company  in  which  I 
now  find  myself.' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  resist  our  taking  all 
the  animals'?  '  asked  Major  Torreon,  brist- 
ling. 

"  There  are  three  of  us  and  about  forty  of 
you;  that's  the  odds  you  prefer;  if  we  had  a 
good  position  among  the  rocks,  we  should 
stand  you  off,  as  that  wounded  Apache  did 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  Mexican  soldiers  while  running  away 
with  the  Peck  girl.  No ;  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  a  fight;  you  will  give  us  a 
receipt  for  them.' 

"  Why  should  I  do  that?  " 

"  As  a  voucher  to  send  to  President  Diaz, 
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in  order  that  we  may  be  repaid  for  the 
property  stolen  from  us. ' 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"  I  was  certain  you  would  refuse.' 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  ask  me? 

"  That  you  should  not  lose  the  pleasure 
of  acting  dishonorably. ' 

"  Your  language  is  dangerous,  sir,'  said 
the  officer,  warningly.  He  saw  several 
shadowy  grins  among  his  men,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  his  temper  should  be  ruffled. 

"  The  Constitution  of  my  country  grants 
me  the  right  to  say  what  I  think.  Why  do 
you  not  hurry  after  the  hostiles  instead  of 
lagging  on  the  road  for  the  sake  of  robbing 
three  Americans? 

"  We  have  been  looking  for  them  for 
weeks  past.' 

"  And  taking  good  care  not  to  find  them. 
If  you  wish  to  know  where  Geronimo  and 
his  Apaches  are,  they  are  among  those 
mountains  behind  us.' 

"  I  do  not  believe  what  you  say.' 

"  Your  course  proves  that  you  do  believe 


me. 
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What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

You  do  not  go  among  the  mountains  to 
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look  for  the  Apaches;  therefore,  you  know 
they  are  there/ 

The  officer's  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  He  seemed  to  meditate  for  the 
moment  some  violent  act  toward  this  defiant 
young  American  who  took  so  much  pains  to 
express  his  contempt  for  him.  But  the  mis- 
take made  by  a  brother  officer  some  months 
before  when  Captain  Crawford  lost  his  life, 
had  already  caused  complications  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  President 
Diaz  was  stern  and  would  not  tolerate  any 
high  handed  acts  on  the  part  of  one  of  his 
servants  in  the  field.  It  is  possible  that 
Major  Torreon  had  had  this  fact  already 
impressed  upon  him.  He,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted to  being  bearded  because  he  dared 
not  resent  it  as  he  should  have  liked  to  do. 

"  You  will  take  the  saddles  and  bridles, 
of  course,  for  they  will  be  of  no  use  to  us, 
now  that  you  take  our  horses.  But  you 
have  not  all  of  the  ponies.' 

The  officer  glanced  sharply  around  and 
up  the  slope,  showing  he  had  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  Maris  Hoyden's  words. 

"  Captain  Lawton  and  his  men  have  a 
number  of  animals  somewhere  among  the 
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mountains ;  if  you  make  diligent  search  you 
may  find  them ;  then  you  can  try  to  take  them 
away  from  the  Captain.' 

For  the  first  time  during  this  snappy  con- 
versation, the  young  man  indulged  in  a 
smile,  which  was  more  exasperating  to  the 
officer  than  uproarious  laughter  would  have 
been. 

In  this  interchange  of  biting  personal- 
ities, it  flashed  upon  the  Major  that  he  had 
an  opening  for  a  shot  that  would  hurt. 

"  If  as  you  say  the  Apaches  are  among 
the  mountains,  not  far  off,  why  are  you  three 
lingering  here  instead  of  hunting  for 
them?  " 

"  We  are  here  by  order  of  Captain  Law- 
ton  ;  he  directed  us  to  wait  in  this  place  with 
the  animals  until  he  and  his  troops  crossed 
the  spur.  We  are  expecting  to  hear  from 
him  at  any  minute  now.  It  will  hardly  do 
for  you  and  your  men  to  be  within  reach 
when  he  learns  our  story.  The  Captain  has 
a  bad  temper.' 

"  We  hold  the  Americans  in  no  more  fear 
than  we  do  the  raiding  Apaches,  whom  we 
shall  drive  across  the  border  back  to  their 
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Reservation  where  you  are  not  able  to  make 
them  stay  longer  than  they  choose.' 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  linger  if  I  were 
in  your  place/  coolly  remarked  Maris, 
turning  his  gaze  to  one  side,  as  if  looking 
for  the  coming  of  his  friends. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  "  bluff 
worked  well.  Taking  their  cue  from  their 
commander,  several  of  the  troopers  rounded 
up  the  ponies  that  had  been  captured  from 
Geronimo  and  his  band,  including  the  three 
referred  to,  and  started  them  at  a  brisk  gait 
southward  along  the  base  of  the  foothills. 

"Have  a  care!  called  Maris;  "there 
may  be  two  or  three  hostiles  lurking  among 
the  foothills,  and  they  are  likely  to  attack 
you.' 

If  Major  Torreon  heard  the  taunt  he  gave 
no  evidence  of  it.  He  and  his  troop  con- 
tinued riding  briskly  away,  with  the  cap- 
tured animals  trotting  in  front,  as  if  no  such 
things  as  heat  or  thirst  existed  in  the  wide 
world. 

Maris  Roydon  stood  looking  after  them 
for  some  minutes.  Then  he  suddenly 
wheeled,  gnashed  his  teeth  and  flung  his  hat 
upon  the  ground. 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  you*?  "  asked 
the  puzzled  Bob  Goodale. 

"I'm  mad  through  and  through!  I 
could  bite  a  ten-penny  nail  in  two;  I  was 
never  so  wrought  up  in  my  life.' 

"  Inasmuch  as  to  when?  "  asked  the  grin- 
ning Bob.  And  then  Maris  summed  up  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  Mexican 
officer. 

"  We  both  saw  you  were  excited  over  some- 
thing. ' 

"  Yes,"  added  the  Corporal,  "and  when 
they  took  our  ponies,  we  had  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  you  were  quarreling  about, 
but,  Cap,  weren't  you  a  trifle  impudent?  " 
asked  Billy,  with  a  quizzical  grimace. 

"  I  meant  to  be ;  Mexico  has  plenty  of  good 
soldiers  and  officers,  but  Major  Torreon  is 
one  of  the  poorest  among  all  that  are  pre- 
tending to  hunt  the  hostiles;  his  greatest 
fear  is  that  he  may  find  them.  Well,  we  are 
afoot  again,  and,  Corporal,  what  is  to  be 
done?  " 

"  Things  ain't  in  the  best  shape;  it's 
pretty  well  along  in  the  afternoon  and 
there 's  one  thing  we  can  make  up  our  minds 
has  been  settled." 
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"What's  that?" 

"  Geronimo  and  his  Apaches  have  plunged 
deeper  into  the  Sierra  Madres ;  if  they  had 
gone  over  this  spur,  they  would  have  reached 
the  plain  long  ago  and  we  should  have 
heard  from  Captain  Lawton.' 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  right,"  assented  Bob, 
"  and  that  brings  us  back  to  the  question— 
what  shall  we  do?  : 

"  Do  you  want  my  advice? 

"  That's  what  I  asked." 

"  Now,  you  chaps  aren't  enlisted  in  the 
service,  and,  therefore,  can  do  as  you  blamed 
please;  I  advise  you  to  make  your  way 
through  the  mountains  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  keep  going  till  you  strike  the  railroad 
that  runs  from  Guaymas  to  Benson.  If  you 
have  enough  money,  buy  tickets  straight 
through  to  Benson,  and  from  that  point  it 
will  be  easy  to  reach  home. ' 

"  Strange  to  say,  there's  a  little  sense  in 
that  advice,  but  in  one  way  Bob  and  I  en- 
listed for  the  war;  I  feel  like  seeing  it 
through. ' 

"  The  same  here,"  added  Bob. 

"  I  think  Captain  Lawton  can  worry 
along  without  you  two,  though  he  will  sure 
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miss  you  when  the  round-up  comes,  but  how 
do  you  expect  to  find  your  way  back  to  his 
command? 

"  Don't  you  expect  to  do  so?  " 

"  It's  different  with  me;  I  daresn't  play 
the  deserter.' 

"  You  make  the  journey  to  Benson  with 
us  claiming  that  you  had  gotten  lost  from 
the  command  and  were  hunting  for  him.' 

The  Corporal  shook  his  head. 

"  The  only  place  to  look  for  Captain  Law- 
ton,  as  everybody  knows,  is  where  the  great- 
est danger  is;  such  an  excuse  would  make 
me  the  laughing  stock  of  the  army.' 

"  If  then  you  start  out  to  search  for  Law- 
ton,  we  can  help  you.' 

66  I  don't  think  I'd  object,"  said  the  gen- 
ial fellow,  "  being  as  we  have  got  along 
fairly  well  so  far." 

«/ 

Maris  impulsively  reached  out  his  hand. 

"  Billy,  you're  the  best  fellow  that  ever 
lived." 

"  So  say  we  all  of  us,"  joined  Bob,  heart- 
ily. The  Corporal  was  touched.  He  had 
formed  long  before  a  strong  liking  for  the 
boys.  He  admired  their  pluck,  and  unsel- 
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fishness,  and  his  heart  had  been  won  by  their 
appreciation  of  his  little  Molly. 

"  Sometimes  I'm  sure  I  don't  amount  to 
much,"  he  added,  swallowing  a  lump  which 
crept  up  his  throat,  "  but  when  I  think  of 
her,  why  I  feel  like  trying  to  be  somebody. ' 

He  quickly  pulled  himself  together. 

"  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  place  ourselves 
outside  of  them  rations  we  fetched  with  us. 
Sefior  Morelos  keeps  good  cattle,  though  it 
isn't  the  best  time  of  the  season;  the  slice  I 
swiped  is  pretty  well  broiled  and  I  believe 
you  have  a  bit  of  hardtack,  Bob. ' 

The  three  passed  up  stream  to  where  it 
was  clear  and  unrolled.  There  they  sat 
down  and  ate  the  liberal  lunch.  Maris  sug- 
gested that  a  portion  should  be  laid  aside 
for  their  next  meal,  but  the  Corporal  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea. 

"  We  ain't  likely  to  starve  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  even  if  General  Miles  can't  al- 
ways get  his  pack-trains  through.  We  don't 
crave  food  in  hot  weather  like  we  do  when 
it's  cold,  and  we  can  stand  another  twenty- 
four  hours  without  trouble.  There's  only 
one  thing  that  worries  me  more  than  some- 
thing to  eat.' 
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"What's  that?" 

"  Water;  we've  been  mighty  lucky  so  fur 
— luckier  than  we're  likely  to  be  for  the 
next  few  days;  so  let's  fill  up  to  our  necks. ? 

They  swallowed  every  drop  they  could 
hold— so  much,  indeed,  that  all  felt  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  I've  heard  that  a  camel  carries  a  barrel 
inside  of  him  which  he  fills  with  water,  when 
he  starts  on  a  tramp,'  observed  the  Cor- 
poral; "  after  a  week  or  two,  when  he  feels 
thirsty,  he  lets  down  a  bucket  and  fetches  up 
all  the  water  he  wants.  Now,  that's  what  I 
call  powerful  handy. ' 

"  Nature  has  fitted  him  for  traveling  over 
the  desert,  where  days  pass  without  bring- 
ing a  sight  of  spring  or  well. ' 

"  Why  don't  they  bring  a  lot  of  camels 
to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  turn  'em 
loose  to  breed?  : 

"  They  tried  it  just  before  the  war,  but 
the  experiment  didn't  work.  The  animals 
wandered  off  and  went  wild.  The  better 
plan  for  the  United  States  is  to  irrigate 
such  regions  as  are  like  this  part  of  Sonora, 
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and  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  sooner 
or  later  that  will  be  done. ' 

66  Well,  young  men,  I  feel  we  have  room 
left  for  four  or  five  more  drops;  so  let's 
swallow  'em  and  be  off." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

GROPING  FOR  THE   TRAIL. 

"P\ESPITE  the  improbability  of  such  a 
-*-^  thing,  it  was  possible  after  all  that 
Geronimo  and  his  band  had  pushed  or  were 
pushing  their  way  across  the  mountain  spur 
to  the  comparatively  level  country  beyond. 
They  might  have  made  a  stand  somewhere 
in  the  wild  region  and  were  holding  their 
pursuers  at  bay.  If  so,  the  delay  was  ac- 
counted for. 

Such  a  veteran  as  Corporal  Billy  Bidwell 
•did  not  lose  sight  of  this,  even  though  he 
had  declared  it  proved  that  the  raiders  had 
plunged  deeper  into  the  Sierra  Madres. 
While  the  three  were  moving  along  the  base 
of  the  foothills,  the  Corporal  leading  and 
Bob  Goodale  at  the  rear,  they  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  rifle.  In  the  some  moment  all 
stopped  and  listened.  Bob  pointed  toward 
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the  loftier  ranges  to  explain  the  point 
whence  the  sound  came.  His  companions 
nodded  by  way  of  agreement. 

"  How  far  off?   '  asked  Maris. 

"  Less  than  a  mile;  the  noise  of  a  gun 
doesn't  sound  loud  in  such  sultry  weather, 
and  where  the  rocks  help  smother  the  noise. ' 

"  There's  no  way  of  telling  whether  it  was 
fired  by  a  white  or  a  red  man  ?  : 

"  I  should  say  not,  being  as  both  use  the 
same  kind  of  guns --that  is  most  of  the  time 
-hello!  there's  something  else.' 

It  should  have  been  explained  that  while 
the  general  course  of  the  Sierra  Madres 
Mountains  is  north  and  south,  their  numer- 
ous spurs  show  every  turn  of  the  compass. 
The  ridge  across  which  Captain  Lawton  had 
started  that  morning  in  pursuit  of  the  raid- 
ing Apaches  runs  almost  due  east  and  west. 
Two  miles  to  the  south  a  similar  spur  thrust 
out,  though  it  was  of  less  extent  It  dis- 
played one  peak  that  must  have  towered  to 
a  height  of  a  half  mile  in  the  burning  sky. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  eleva- 
tion, which  showed  a  soft,  bluish  tint,  a  sig- 
nal fire  was  burning.  The  thin  figure  of 
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smoke  which  tapered  upward  had  a  wavy, 
ribbon-like  form.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  had  been  kindled  by  Apaches,  and 
carried  some  message  for  Geronimo  and  his 
band. 

But  what  did  it  mean  ? 

That  was  a  question  which  Corporal  Bid- 
well  with  all  his  acumen  and  training  could 
not  answer.  One  phase  of  the  matter  was 
perplexing. 

6  4  Now,  if  General  Miles  had  been  allowed 
to  put  up  his  heliograph  stations  in  Sonora, 
that  peak  yonder  would  have  been  the  best 
place  for  one  of  'em,  but  there  isn't  a  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  don't  understand  how  any  of 
Geronimo 's  bucks  could  have  reached  that 
place  and  set  the  fire  going  in  the  time  since 
they  were  started  off  this  morning.' 

Maris  unslung  his  field  glass  and  pointed 
it  at  the  feathery  finger  of  vapor  on  the 
butte.  The  others  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  make  out  two  persons,"  said  he,  with 
the  glass  still  to  his  eyes;  "  one  is  standing 
up  and  the  other  sitting  or  reclining  on  the 
ground. ' 

"  Are  they  Indians?  : 
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" 

" 


So  far  as  I  can  judge  they  are." 
It  gets  me  how  any  of  Geronimo's  band 
managed  that  sort  of  thing." 

Maris  abruptly  turned  upon  his  compan- 
ions. 

"  They  are  Yaqui  Indians;  this  is  their 
country  ;  they  may  not  be  at  war  with  Mex- 
ico just  at  present,  but  they  have  given  the 
rurales  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  President 
Diaz  isn't  through  with  them  yet." 

"You're  right;  the  Yaquis  are  as  good 
fighters,  if  not  better  than  the  Apaches; 
they  can't  help  wishing  Geronimo  well,  be- 
cause he  is  fighting  white  men.  ' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  were  stand- 
ing on  the  open  plain,  far  enough  from  the 
broken  ground  of  the  foothills  to  be  in  plain 
sight  of  the  couple  that  had  started  the  sig- 
nal fire.  No  doubt  the  Yaquis  were  study- 
ing the  whites  as  closely  as  the  latter  were 
studying  them. 

Bob  Goodale  took  the  glass  and  pointed  it 
at  the  butte. 

"  That's  queer,'  he  remarked  a  minute 
later;  "  I  don't  see  either  one  of  them." 
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"  It  must  be  they  have  finished  what  they 
set  out  to  do, ' '  suggested  the  Corporal. 

Bidwell  made  use  of  the  glass,  but  the 
strangers  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Leav- 
ing the  instrument  with  his  friends,  Mails 
Roydon  gave  his  attention  to  the  elevation, 
believing  they  were  not  through  with  the 
couple. 

"  Corporal,"  he  suddenly  said,  "  turn  the 
glass  toward  that  long,  low  flat  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  butte.  It  seems  to  me  some- 
thing is  moving  there.' 

"  You  hit  it  that  time,'  replied  Bidwell; 
"  the  Yaquis  have  come  down  the  slope  and 
it  looks  as  if  they  intend  to  make  us  a  call. 
Maris,  can  you  talk  the  Yaqui  lingo  ?  ' '  asked 
the  Corporal,  with  a  grin. 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it.' 

"  It  must  have  some  resemblance  to  Mex- 
ican or  Spanish ;  watch  'em. ' 

Having  reached  the  base  of  the  butte,  the 
Indians,  upon  whom  the  attention  of  our 
friends  was  centred,  did  not  slacken  their 
pace,  but  came  across  the  sandy  plain  toward 
the  trio  who  watched  them  with  no  little  in- 
terest. 

They  were  seen  to  be  tall ;  each  must  have 
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been  six  feet  in  height;  they  were  dressed 
much  like  the  Apaches,  with  the  red  turban- 
like  band  around  the  forehead,  blue  shirts 
and  moccasins,  though  the  garments  were 
so  soiled  and  worn  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
their  original  color.  In  fact  the  youths 
might  have  believed  after  all  that  they  were 
Apaches  but  for  the  insistence  of  Corporal 
Bidwell. 

"  If  you  look  close  there's  a  difference,' 
he  said. 

^here  was  a  difference,  though  not  one  of 
the  three  could  describe  it.  The  assertion 
of  the  Corporal  could  not  be  questioned. 

Thus  our  friends  stood  with  their  eyes 
upon  the  couple  who  were  coming  toward 
them  at  a  dignified  gait.  Their  steps  were 
not  rapid,  but  so  long  that  they  approached 
faster  than  would  be  supposed.  A  little 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  separated  the 
parties  when  an  astounding  thing  took 
place. 

The  grim  warriors  without  the  least  out- 
cry or  word  that  could  be  overheard,  ab- 
ruptly halted,  brought  their  rifles  to  a  level 
and  deliberately  fired  both  weapons  at  the 
little  party.  Their  act  was  like  that  of  two 
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well  disciplined  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
an  officer. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Yaquis,  for  Corporal  Bidwell  felt 
the  whizz  of  a  bullet  in  front  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  other  nipped  the  hat  band  of  Bob  Good- 
ale.  Having  discharged  their  guns,  the 
Yaquis,  holding  their  places,  began  deliber- 
ately reloading  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing their  crime.  Their  guns  were  not  re- 
peaters, but  they  knew  how  to  use  them. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged!  exclaimed  the 
amazed  Corporal;  "  let's  show  'em  they 
ain't  the  only  ones  that  understand  that 
business.' 

The  three  could  ask  for  no  better  excuse. 
Not  only  had  a  cold  blooded  attempt  been 
made  upon  their  lives,  but  it  was  about  to 
be  repeated.  The  Corporal  was  the  first  to 
fire,  and  he  did  not  miss.  The  Yaqui  who 
was  standing  a  little  in  front  of  his  compan- 
ion uttered  a  startled  half-shriek,  stopped 
loading  his  weapon,  and  wheeling  about 
started  on  a  run  for  the  butte  from  which 
he  had  advanced  so  vauntingly.  His  com- 
rade did  the  same,  observing  which  the  boys 
held  their  fire. 
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"  No  need  of  shooting  when  both  are  half- 
scared  to  death, ' '  remarked  Maris,  lowering 
his  gun. 

The  one  that  had  been  winged  by  Corporal 
Bidwell  limped  a  good  deal,  though  he 
seemed  to  make  as  good  progress  as  if  un- 
hurt. 

"  I  ought  to  stop  your  running  for  good,' 
growled  Bidwell;  "  what  way  is  that  of  say- 
ing good-day  to  strangers.' 

But  no  more  shots  were  fired  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  two  Yaquis  disappeared 
among  the  foothills  and  were  not  seen  again. 

"  That's  the  queerest  performance  I  ever 
seen  in  Sonora,'  remarked  the  Corporal; 
"  before  this  we  never  took  the  Yaquis  into 
account  when  we  were  chasing  the  hostiles, 
but  it  looks  as  if  we've  got  to  reckon  with 
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"  I  don't  think  that  particular  couple  will 
bother  us  again;  it  would  be  worth  a  good 
deal  to  know  what  they  said  by  means  of 
that  signal  fire.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a 
reply. ' 

But,  although  the  three  scanned  every 
portion  of  the  peaks  and  mountain  range  to 
the  left,  they  saw  nothing  that  could  have 
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been  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  first. 
Whether  such  was  expected  by  the  Yaquis 
could  not  be  known. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Corporal,  as  Maris  slung 
the  field  glass  over  his  shoulder,  and  they 
resumed  their  course  along  the  base  of  the 
foothills;  "if  we  expect  to  join  Captain 
Lawton,  we've  got  to  do  it  by  diving  in 
among  the  mountains.  Here's  where  Ger- 
onimo  and  his  bucks  would  have  come  out, 
if  they  kept  to  the  course  they  started  on." 

More  than  an  hour  of  daylight  remained, 
when  they  dived  among  the  rocks  and  began 
what  looked  like  a  hopeless  quest  for  the 
trailers.  They  might  have  to  tramp  hun- 
dreds of  miles  before  coming  up  with  them ; 
they  might  miss  them  altogether ;  for,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  the  trail  of  the  raid- 
ers crossed  and  recrossed  and  doubled  upon 
itself,  so  that  their  pursuers  frequently 
passed  over  the  same  ground  twice  and  in 
some  instances  three  times. 

General  Miles'  theory  was  being  worked 
out  with  a  vengeance.  We  recall  that  he  de- 
clared before  entering  upon  the  final  cam- 
paign that  no  man  or  animal  can  stand  be- 
ing persistently  hunted  without  any  rest  be- 
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ing  given  him.  When  all  sanctuary  is  de- 
nied, he  will  sooner  or  later,  throw  up  his 
hands.  ISTo  race  is  superior  to  or  the  equal 
of  the  Caucasion,  when  the  chances  are  the 
same.  Marvelous  as  were  the  exploits  of 
many  of  those  dusky  raiders,  they  were  no 
more  marvelous  than  what  was  done  by 
those  who  ran  them  down. 

The  Sierra  Madres  had  long  been  looked 
upon  as  an  inaccessible  retreat  for  the  hos- 
tiles,  and  such  it  had  proved  to  be.  When 
Geronimo  and  his  intolerable  miscreants 
found  matters  growing  too  hot  for  them  in 
Sonora,  they  took  to  these  mountains  and 
laughed  at  pursuit.  That  is  to  say  they  did 
so  until  the  campaigns  of  1885  and  '6.  We 
know  that  when  Lieutenant  Maus  routed 
the  raiders  from  the  Devil's  Backbone,  that 
leader  revised  his  opinion  of  matters. 

But  Corporal  Bidwell  had  decided  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  rejoin  his  command. 
Bob  and  Maris  were  to  be  his  companions 
in  the  attempt,  and  right  glad  he  was  that 
such  was  the  fact.  Accordingly,  the  three 
began  their  uncertain  journey  by  picking 
their  way  among  the  rocks  and  stunted 
growth  of  the  foothills,  all  the  time  climb- 
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ing  up,  up  as  they  expected  to  keep  on  doing 
until  they  struck  the  trail  of  the  pursuers 
and  pursued.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that 
Captain  Lawton  and  his  scouts  would  stick 
to  the  track  of  Geronimo  no  matter  how  de- 
vious it  proved,  while  it -would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Corporal  to  fall  in  behind  his 
friends,  provided  he  could  cross  the  course, 
and  so  long  as  he  had  daylight  to  help  him. 

The  problem  after  all  did  not  seem  so  dif- 
ficult as  at  first.  The  Corporal's  plan  was 
to  make  his  way  into  the  mountains  until  he 
crossed  the  path  of  the  trailers  and  then 
follow  that  up  until  he  overtook  his  friends. 

The  possibilities  of  failure  in  this  at- 
tempt lay  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  hostiles.  If  they  had  kept 
straight  on  over  the  mountain  spur  until 
near  the  plain  on  the  further  side,  then 
Bidwell  was  quite  sure  to  cross  their  line 
of  flight,  for  he  was  striving  to  follow  a  path 
at  right  angles  to  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  Geronimo  had  made  an 
abrupt  change  in  his  route,  soon  after  leav- 
ing camp.  If  such  were  the  fact,  the  hunt 
by  our  friends  must  be  a  long  one,  for  the 
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approaching  night  would  stop  the  search 
until  the  return  of  daylight. 

Corporal  Bidwell  had  led  the  way  up  the 
slope  and  into  the  mountains,  alert  for  signs 
of  enemies,  when  he  was  abruptly  halted  by 
the  last  cause  he  would  have  expected  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place. 

It  was  the  noise  of  a  sneeze ! 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  it.  It  came 
from  some  point  near  at  hand.  Bidwell 
dropped  beside  the  nearest  boulder  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  and  Maris  and  Bob  were 
scarcely  a  second  behind  him  in  doing  the 
same. 

"  Sh !  don't  stir,"  warned  their  guide,  in  a 
whisper. 

More  experienced  than  they,  he  had  noted 
the  spot  whence  came  the  startling  sound. 
Removing  his  hat,  he  cautiously  peered 
over.  Less  than  two  rods  distant,  a  stocky 
Apache  buck  was  making  his  way  down  the 
slope,  his  course  such  that  he  was  likely  to 
pass  within  a  few  paces  of  where  the  three 
crouched. 

The  Corporal's  first  thought  was  that  the 
warrior  was  one  of  their  own  scouts.  His 
face  showed  clearly,  since  it  was  turned  to- 
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ward  the  Corporal,  who  quickly  saw  that 
he  was  a  stranger.  Such  being  the  fact,  it 
proved  he  belonged  to  Geronimo's  band. 

The  Corporal  was  watching  him  as  closely 
as  he  dared,  when  the  Apache  abruptly 
stopped,  opened  his  mouth,  screwed  up  his 
face,  closed  his  eyes  and  emitted  another 
sneeze  which  shook  him  like  an  earthquake. 
The  explosion  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
third,  but  this  time  the  victim  spread  his 
jaws  so  far  apart  that  only  a  gasping  sound 
followed.  It  would  seem  that  he  ought  to 
have  taken  this  precaution  in  the  first  place, 
but  he  must  have  believed  there  was  no  need 
of  doing  so. 

Corporal  Bidwell  sank  lower  so  that  he  no 
longer  saw  the  Apache.  He  was  so  near  and 
coming  nearer  all  the  time  that  he  would 
have  discovered  the  white  man  had  he  con- 
tinued to  peep  over  the  boulder. 

But  with  all  his  woodcraft  and  cunning, 
the  Indian  passed  the  boulder  behind  which 
the  three  were  screening  themselves  and 
moved  down  the  slope,  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  to  the  right  or  left. 

This  could  not  have  occurred  had  the  cir- 
cumstances been  different.  The  Apache  had 
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no  thought  that  any  whites  were  near  him, 
and,  therefore,  took  no  precautions. 

Having  passed  the  trio,  his  back  was  to- 
ward them,  though  he  was  liable  to  look  be- 
hind him  at  any  moment.  Again  the  Cor- 
poral took  off  his  hat  and  raised  his  head 
high  enough  to  watch  the  buck,  who  soon 
passed  from  sight.  His  action  showed  he 
had  no  companion,  and  Bidwell  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  rise  upright,  signifying  to  his  com- 
panions to  do  the  same. 

"  Well,  now,  wasn't  that  a  queer  piece  of 
bus 'ness?  "  he  asked  of  the  bo  vs. 

*' 

"  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  an  Indian 
sneeze,'  was  the  comment  of  Bob  Goodale. 

"  They're  human  beings,  and  now  and 
then  catch  cold  like  the  rest  of  us.' 

"  I  have  heard  that  la  grippe,  as  they  call 
it,  has  been  fatal  to  many  red  men,'  said 
Maris;  "  it  is  another  name  for  influenza  or 
cold;  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that's  the 
trouble  with  this  fellow.  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  going,  Corporal? 

"  He  has  been  sent  by  Geronimo  to  learn 
what  has  become  of  the  ponies  Captain  Law- 
ton  captured  from  them.  I  don 't  imagine  he 
can  do  anything,  but  it  may  be  the  chief 
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fancies  he  may  have  a  chance  to  get  the  ani- 
mals back. ' 

"  Suppose  the  Mexicans  hadn't  taken  the 
horses  from  us? 

"This  buck  might  have  raised  the  mis- 
chief; he  wouldn't  have  come  sneezing,  so 
as  to  give  fair  notice,  but  would  have 
sneaked  up  and  shot  one  of  us  at  least,  before 
the  others  would  have  dreamed  that  danger 


was  near/ 


.  i 


It  looks  as  if  it  may  prove  a  good  thing 
after  all  that  Major  Torreon  robbed  us  of 
our  property,"  said  Maris;  "for  it  has 
saved  us  from  that  danger.' 

"  No  thanks  to  him,'  growled  the  Cor- 
poral, whose  memory  of  the  despoiling  was 
anything  but  pleasant;  "  well,  let  us  keep 
moving. ' 

The  obscurity  of  approaching  night  was 
already  stealing  through  the  solitude,  when 
the  task  of  hunting  for  the  trail  was  re- 
sumed. The  incident  just  described  was  not 
lost  upon  Corporal  Bidwell.  Geronimo 
might  have  sent  more  than  one  buck- 
though  it  was  not  probable- -upon  the  same 
errand. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Cor- 
16 
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poral  abruptly  paused,  raising  Ms  hand  for 
his  companions  to  do  the  same.  His  face 
was  aglow  when  he  cautiously  exclaimed: 
"  Jiniiny!  we've  struck  the  trail,  as  sure 
as  we're  alive!  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT. 

WHEN  Captain  Lawton  again  took  up 
the  pursuit  of  Geronimo  and  his 
hostiles,  he  pushed  it  with  the  grim  energy 
shown  during  the  flaming  weeks  that  had 
gone  by.  Tremendously  powerful,  this 
giant  man  and  model  officer  seemed  abso- 
lutely tireless.  Not  one  of  the  veteran  scouts 
or  officers  could  do  the  work  which  he  did 
with  little  sign  of  fatigue.  General  Miles 
was  fortunate  in  securing  Lawton  to  carry 
out  his  campaign  against  the  murderous  des- 
peradoes, when  they  jumped  the  Reserva- 
tion and  swept  through  Arizona  and  Sonora 
like  a  cyclone. 

Mortal  men  could  not  have  done  more 
than  those  scouts  and  troopers,  who  caught 
the  contagion  from  their  wonderful  leader. 
They  suffered  tortures  of  thirst,  were  gaunt 
and  famished,  wore  off  their  moccasins  until 

243 
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barefoot,  were  often  drenched  at  night  by 
the  tropical  downpour,  but  they  still  pressed 
on  like  automata.  The  rocks  which  thev 

«.' 

touched  seemed  to  bake  them,  and  the  metal 
of  their  weapons  blistered  their  hands. 

Following  the  general  rule,  the  most  ex- 
perienced scouts  led,  sometimes  at  a  distance 
of  a  half  mile  or  more  in  advance,  with 
others  scouting  the  solitudes  on  the  right  and 
the  left.  No  artifice  of  the  raiders  could 
throw  their  pursuers  off  the  track.  It  was 
on,  on,  forever  on,  with  no  rest  by  night  or 
day.  The  end  must  come  by-and-bye,  for 
the  limit  of  human  endurance  was  at  hand. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  Arak  had  shown 
himself  an  unsurpassable  scout.  Few  or 
none  could  equal  him.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice under  Captain  Crawford  with  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  over  him,  but  he  had  brushed 
it  awray  long  before.  Captain  Lawton  gave 
him  his  full  confidence,  and  accepted  his  re- 
ports without  question.  His  fame  was 
known  to  Geronimo,  whose  hatred  of  his 
countryman  was  unspeakable. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Arak  to  scout  well  to 
the  right  of  the  line  of  pursuit.  He  did  not 
believe  from  the  first  that  Geronimo  would 
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hold  to  a  direct  course  across  the  mountain 
spur,  for  the  trailers  were  too  close  upon 
him.  He  would  dive  deeper  into  the  wild 
solitude,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  in  the 
fruitless  effort  to  baffle  his  pursuers. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  in  which  we  are  interested,  Arak 
was  alone.  He  had  drifted  far  over,  but 
clung  like  a  bloodhound  to  his  task.  He 
kept  up  his  hunt  with  the  marvelous  skill 
which  was  a  part  of  his  nature  when  engaged 
upon  such  delicate  and  dangerous  work. 

With  not  a  living  animal  or  person  in 
sight,  Arak  was  gliding  like  a  shadow  among 
the  rocks  and  boulders,  steadily  climbing 
and  pushing  onward,  when  his  acute  ear 
caught  a  signal.  It  was  a  soft,  tremulous 
whistle,  which  few  in  his  situation  would 
have  noticed,  but  he  stopped  like  a  flash  and 
listened. 

The  almost  inaudible  sound  fluttered 
again  to  his  ear.  He  recognized  it  as  a  call 
which  his  countrymen  often  used  when  hunt- 

*/ 

ing.  He  replied  with  a  whistle  that  was  like 
an  echo  of  the  other. 

From  a  point  fifty  rods  distant  an  Apache 
warrior  stepped  into  sight.  He  was  short, 
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stocky  and  of  powerful  build,  like  most  of 
his  tribe,  and  Arak  recognized  him  at  the 
first  glance  as  one  of  the  raiders,  known  as 
Ziddah.  He  was  a  well-known  warrior  and 
one  of  the  most  murderous  of  Geronimo's 
band. 

The  keen  eye  of  the  scout  instantly  noted 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  Apache. 
He  limped,  walked  evidently  with  pain,  and 
when  he  found  he  had  caught  the  attention 
of  Arak,  he  leaned  against  the  nearest 
boulder,  as  if  he  found  it  hard  to  stand  up- 
right. He  kept  his  black  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  scout,  who  walked  toward  him,  his  rifle 
grasped  like  one  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
situation. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  ?  asked  Arak,  halt- 
ing a  few  paces  away. 

"  Ziddah  is  ill;  he  has  been  hurt,'  replied 
the  other,  who  slumped  down  to  the  ground, 
with  his  back  against  the  boulder  upon  which 
he  had  been  leaning.  These  two  had  hunted 
many  times  together,  and  three  years  before 
were  companions  on  one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious raids  in  which  Geronimo  ever  engaged. 
But  Ziddah  remained  the  demon  he  had  al- 
ways been,  while  Arak  turned  a  sharp  cor- 
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ner  in  his  career,  and  became  the  matchless 
scout  of  Lieutenant  Maus  and  Captain 
Lawton. 

A  sick  Indian  is  a  rare  sight.  Generally 
when  one  of  them  rolls  on  the  ground  and 
groans  and  begs  for  relief,  it  is  because  he 
has  been  gorging  himself  almost  to  death. 
Geronimo  often  suffered  because  of  his  glut- 
tony. Such,  however,  was  not  the  trouble 
with  Ziddah,  as  Arak  was  quick  to  perceive. 

"  How  were  you  hurt'?  asked  Arak, 
drawing  near  the  other,  who  decided  to  speak 
of  himself  in  the  first  person. 

"  I  was  climbing  the  rocks,  beside  Nat- 
chez, when  a  stone  turned  under  my  moc- 
casin and  I  fell  a  long  way.  I  was  so  nearly 
killed  that  Natchez  wished  to  thrust  his 
knife  into  me  to  end  my  suffering.  Ger- 
onimo thought  it  best  he  should  do  so,  for  it 
would  delay  them  too  much  to  carry  me.  I 
begged  them  to  leave  me  alone ;  perhaps  your 
people  would  pass  me  by.  They  did  so  and 
I  was  left  alone. ' 

"  What  can  I  do  to  help  you?  asked 
Arak,  in  turn,  not  liking  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing hindered  in  his  work. 
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"  I  know  of  nothing,  unless  you  take  my 
surrender. ' 

Arak  was  astonished  by  this  extraordin- 
ary remark.  It  was  not  his  place  to  accept 
the  submission  of  anyone.  He  could  con- 
duct Ziddah  to  Captain  Lawton,  but  he  knew 
the  commander  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  with  pri- 
soners unless  they  included  Geronimo  or 
Natchez. 

"  If  you  stay  here  no  one  may  see  you; 
after  we  have  passed  and  you  are  strong 
enough,  you  can  go  to  your  friends.' 

"  My  friends  will  be  far  away.' 

"  Why   doesn't    Geronimo    surrender?  " 

*/ 

abruptly  asked  Arak. 

"  He  is  not  quite  ready,  but  will  soon  do 


so.! 


"  How  can  YOU  know  that?  : 

«y 

"  I  have  heard  him  and  Natchez  talk  to- 
gether; they  feel  that  they  cannot  hold  out 
a  great  deal  longer;  Captain  Lawton  does 
not  give  us  any  time  to  rest.' 

"  Where  are  they  heading  for? 

"  They  will  go  back  to  the  Reservation." 

"  But  thev  will  have  to  surrender  when 

• 

they  do  that,"  said  Arak,  impatiently;  "why 
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do  they  put  off  the  hour  when  they  must 
yield?" 

"  Geronimo  is  afraid  Captain  Lawton 
will  kill  him  for  what  he  has  done. ' 

"  The  white  men  do  not  kill  their  pri- 
soners; if  there  is  any  danger  of  that,  the 
longer  Geronimo  waits  the  worse  it  will  be 
for  him.' 

Ziddah  admitted  that  what  his  old  ac- 
quaintance said  was  good  logic,  but  it  was 
Geronimo  to  whom  the  arguments  should  be 
addressed. 

Finally  the  hostile  suggested  to  Arak  that 
inasmuch  as  the  trailers  were  so  close  upon 
the  hostiles,  Arak  could  well  afford  to  rest 
awhile. 

"  Your  moccasins  are  worn  off  your  feet," 
he  said  to  the  scout,  who  had  seated  himself 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  him;  "  you  have 
done  much  hard  climbing,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  haste  on  your  part. ' 

"  I  must  not  be  found  at  the  rear  when  we 
halt  at  night ;  Captain  Lawton  counts  much 
upon  what  I  tell  him." 

There  was  a  touch  of  pride  in  this  truth- 
ful declaration.  Not  only  did  Arak  receive 
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good  pay  as  he  viewed  it  for  his  services  as 
scout,  but  Captain  Lawton  had  shown  ap- 
preciation of  his  skill  by  making  him  sev- 
eral valuable  presents.  These  were  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  money,  which  is  always 
acceptable  to  the  red  man,  but  the  finest 
prize  the  scout  had  ever  received,  was  given 
to  him  only  two  days  before.  This  was  a 
superb  hunting  knife,  with  a  handle  of 
finely  ornamented  silver.  The  blade  was  as 
fine  as  if  of  Damascus  steel  and  the  dusky 
face  glowed  with  pride  as  he  drew  out  the 
weapon  and  held  it  up  for  the  inspection  of 
the  other.  Ziddah  reached  his  hand  to  take 
it,  but  Arak  shook  his  head  and  shoved  it 
back  into  the  girdle  at  his  waist.  The  prize 
was  too  precious  to  pass  from  his  possession 
even  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Shall  we  not  rest  awhile'?  asked  Zid- 
dah, who,  trying  to  hide  his  pain,  carefully 
adjusted  his  body  so  as  to  make  his  posi- 
tion as  easy  as  he  could. 

Arak  had  not  thought  of  doing  anything 
of  this  nature,  but  he  reflected  that  the  op- 
portunity could  not  be  better.  No  scout  at- 
tached to  Captain  Lawton 's  command  had 
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done  harder  work  than  he  all  though  the 
fervid  days.  He  had  climbed  precipices, 
lowered  himself  into  gorges  and  surpassed 
his  own  race  in  real  progress. 

The  labors  had  brought  about  a  peculiar 
situation.  Arak  had  gone  closer  to  the  plain 
beyond  the  mountain  spur  than  any  of  his 
companions.  Then  when  the  turn  was  made 
he  was  thrown  well  out  on  the  flank  of  the 
trailers.  This  left  him  comparatively  alone, 
pursuers  and  pursued  being  far  over  to  the 
right.  There  was  no  immediate  call  for 
further  work  by  him,  and  he  decided  to  loaf 
for  an  hour  or  so.  He  could  wake  at  any 
moment  previously  fixed  in  his  mind,  while 
judging  Ziddah  from  his  condition  he  was 
not  likely  to  sleep  at  all.  The  rest,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  do  him  good. 

"  I  will  sleep  until  the  sun  is  yonder  in 
the  sky, ' '  said  Arak,  indicating  a  point 
which  the  orb  would  reach  in  the  course  of 
an  hour. 

"And  I  shall  do  the  same,"  added  Ziddah, 
who  again  shifted  his  position  until  he 
seemed  to  find  one  that  was  quite  comforta- 
ble. 
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Those  hardy,  toughened  Apaches  were 
like  wild  animals.  Untidy  to  the  last  de- 
gree, they  lived  almost  wholly  in  the  open. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  prodigious  lung 
power,  their  endurance  at  times  was  incred- 
ible. They  would  go  twenty-four  hours  or 
even  longer  without  food  or  drink,  and  seem 
not  to  suffer  the  slightest  discomfort  there- 
from. Arak  lay  flat  on  his  back,  with  his 
serpent-like  eyes  upturned  to  the  brassy 
heavens,  and  five  minutes  later  was  as  sound 
asleep  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

Just  before  his  eyelids  fell  he  glanced 
across  at  Ziddah.  He  must  have  found  a 
pleasant  pose  for  he  was  breathing  as  softly 
as  an  infant. 

For  fifteen  minutes  not  the  slightest 
change  took  place.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Ziddah,  without  stirring  limb  or  body, 
opened  his  eyes.  His  head  shifted  over  an 
inch  or  so  and  this  gave  him  a  full  view  of 
the  face  of  the  scout.  He  saw  that  he  was 
unconscious,  and  if  not  disturbed  would  re- 
main thus  for  an  hour  at  least  to  come. 

A  few  more  minutes  passed  and  then 
without  the  slightest  rustling,  Ziddah  rose 
to  the  sitting  posture.  His  gaze  was  fixed 
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upon  the  sleeping  Arak  and  his  senses  were 
keyed  to  the  tensest  point. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  that  the  injuries  of 
the  malignant  Apache  were  all  pretence. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  He 
had  played  and  was  still  playing  a  trick  upon 
Arak,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  had  succeeded. 

Ziddah  was  the  emissary  or  agent  of  Ger- 
onimo,  whose  hatred  of  the  friendly  scout 
led  him  to  form  this  desperate  scheme  for 
his  destruction.  Ziddah  purposely  fell  be- 
hind and  claimed  to  be  so  disabled  by  his 
accident  that  he  could  not "  keep  up  with  the 
procession. ' 

The  natural  inquiry  would  be  as  to  why 
Ziddah,  such  being  his  purpose,  did  not  lie 
in  wait  somewhere  in  the  mountains  and 
pick  off  the  daring  scout.  Possibly  he  might 
have  done  so,  but  the  risk  was  too  great.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  have  to  outwit 
Arak,  and  that  was  anything  but  an  easy 
task.  Arak  was  as  likely  to  detect  his  pres- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  as  Ziddah  was  to 
discover  him,  in  which  event  it  was  quite 
sure  to  prove  a  bad  thing  for  Ziddah. 

He  preferred  to  act  out  his  perfidious 
nature.  He  would  pretend  to  be  hurt  and 
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maintain  the  farce  until  he  won  the  con- 
fidence of  Arak.  That  being  secured,  the 
opportunity  he  was  seeking  was  sure  to 
come. 

Again,  why  did  not  Ziddah  shoot  his  host 
when  asleep*?  No  method  could  have  been 
quicker  or  more  effective.  It  certainly 
would  have  wound  up  the  career  of  the  fam- 
ous scout,  but  it  was  sure  to  be  risky,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  treacherous 
wretch  himself.  There  was  no  saying  how 
near  other  scouts  were.  The  report  of  the 
rifle  would  be  certain  to  draw  attention,  and 
it  was  not  impossible  that  Ziddah  would  find 
himself  in  a  net  from  which  he  could  not 
escape. 

The  knife  is  silent.  He  could  drive  it  with 
such  quickness  and  power  that  the  scout 
would  have  no  time  to  utter  an  outcry. 
Clearly  that  was  the  weapon  of  all  others. 

A  space  of  less  than  fifteen  feet  separated 
the  two  Apaches.  That  interval  could  be 
crossed  without  the  "  shadow  of  a  noise. 
The  deep  slumber  of  Arak  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  may 
be  said,  the  terrible  warrior  would  wake  up 
in  the  spirit  land,  where  he  would  be  beyond 
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the  power  of  inflicting  further  injury  upon 
his  own  race. 

With  the  silent  grace  of  an  athlete,  Zid- 
dah  drew  his  feet  under  his  body  and  rose 
to  a  crouching  posture.  His  formidable  knife 
had  been  drawn  from  its  nestling  place  in 
his  girdle,  and  the  rifle  reclined  against  the 
boulder  which  had  supported  his  body  when 
he  slid  down  in  seeming  helplessness  to  the 
ground. 

In  order  to  complete  the  dreadful  deed, 
it  was  necessary  not  only  for  Ziddah  to  de- 
liver the  blow,  but  to  make  a  safe  get-away 
for  himself.  So  far  as  he  knew,  none  of 
the  hostiles  was  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
of  him.  The  main  body  was  much  farther 
off.  He  was  likely  to  be  discovered,  even  if 
his  deed  were  unsuspected,  before  he  could 
pass  out  of  the  dangerous  neighborhood. 

Withdrawing  his  gaze  from  the  face  of 
Arak,  the  stooping  form  peered  here,  there 
and  in  every  direction.  At  the  first  glance 
the  coast  seemed  to  be  clear,  but  something 
well  over  to  the  right  caught  his  eye,  and 
caused  him  to  close  his  grip  more  firmly  on 
the  knif e?  while  he  crouched  so  low  that  he 
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could  barely  peep  over  the  top  of  the 
boulder. 

It  so  happened  that  when  this  disturbing 
flicker  appeared  in  the  field  of  vision,  Zid- 
dah  was  not  looking  at  the  point  where  it 
showed.  He  became  conscious  of  such  an 
interference  without  being  able  to  identify 
it, 

For  five  minutes  he  scrutinized  the  spot, 
but  saw  nothing  unusual.  That  it  did  not 
show  again  he  regarded  as  favorable.  He 
knew  that  if  it  wrere  an  enemy  thus  near, 
he  had  not  discovered  the  presence  of  Zid- 
dah,  for  the  latter  had  been  too  guarded  in 
what  he  did  to  betray  himself. 

The  same  objection  was  to  be  noted 
against  its  being  a  deer  or  other  wild  ani- 
mal, or  possibly  a  bird,  hopping  over  the 
ground  in  quest  of  food,  for  if  a  creature  of 
that  nature  had  shown  itself  once,  what  rea- 
son could  there  be  for  its  hiding  again  ? 

The  situation  was  puzzling  to  the  Apache, 
who  debated  some  minutes  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do.  The  disturbing  feature  of  the 
business  was  that  if  one  of  the  scouts  was  in 

the  vicinity,  Ziddah  would  have  hard  work 

«/ 

to  avoid  a  collision  with  him  after  commit- 
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ting  the  crime  that  had  brought  him  within 
the  lines  of  the  enemy.  He  did  not  like  such 
a  prospect,  for  though  he  would  fight 
fiercely  when  driven  into  a  corner,  he  was 
less  courageous  than  many  of  his  comrades. 

But  he  had  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  might  lie  down  and  feign  sleep,  counting 
upon  a  better  opportunity  quite  soon,  though 
even  that  meant  an  increase  of  the  personal 
danger  to  himself.  Finally  he  reached  his 
decision. 

He  straightened  up,  turned  his  burning 
gaze  upon  the  sleeping  Arak,  and  began 
stealing  like  a  shadow  toward  him. 

Half  the  distance  was  passed,  when  he 
was  transfixed  by  the  command : 

"  Stop  ^v~here  you  are  or  you're  a  dead 
Indian!  " 


17 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  THE  SIERRA  MADRES. 

HE  Apache  stood  for  an  instant  as  if 
petrified.  He  was  stealing  upon  his 
victim,  his  knife  rigidly  gripped,  his  senses 
on  edge,  when  through  the  hot  hush  came 
the  startling  command. 

The  Indian  turned  his  head  like  a  flash 
and  saw  from  behind  the  rock,  where  the 
flicker  had  appeared,  the  form  of  a  white 
youth,  revealed  just  enough  to  show  that 
he  held  his  rifle  leveled  at  the  Apache.  All 
that  the  other  had  to  do  was  to  press  the 
trigger  a  little  harder,  and  pouf !  that  would 
be  the  last  of  Ziddah. 

The  sight  threw  the  buck  into  a  wild  panic. 
Without  pausing  to  snatch  up  his  gun,  he 
broke  away  at  headlong  speed.  Like  the 
Digger  Indian  in  his  terror,  he  leaped 
from  side  to  side,  ducked  his  head  and 

'258 
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dodged  and  cavorted  in  his  grotesque  efforts 
to  distract  the  aim  of  his  enemy. 

But  Bob  Goodale  did  not  fire.  He  and 
his  companions  had  separated  while  trying 
to  follow  the  trail  of  their  friends,  and 
Providence  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
Indian  as  he  was  stealing  upon  his  intended 
victim.  Maris  Eoydon  and  Corporal  Bid- 
well  were  too  far  to  the  left  to  know  what 
was  going  on. 

Bob  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion for  a  minute  or  two.  He  saw  that  the 
Apache  was  creeping  upon  an  Indian  who 
was  lying  down,  either  wounded  or  asleep. 
The  youth  had  no  suspicion  of  the  identity 
of  the  one  unconscious  qf  his  danger,  but 
his  sense  of  chivalry  was  roused.  He  could 
not  permit  so  cowardly  a  crime  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  he  interfered  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

Many  a  man  in  Bob's  situation  would 
have  been  instant  to  shoot  the  Apache,  who 
could  not  have  eluded  his  aim,  but  neither 
of  the  youths  was  capable  of  a  thing  of  that 
kind.  It  was  too  cold-blooded,  and  the  ne- 
cessity did  not  exist. 

It  took  Ziddah  but  a  few  minutes  to  make 
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himself  invisible.  Bob  kept  him  covered 
until  he  vanished  and  then  he  walked  for- 
ward. He  had  not  yet  reached  the  spot, 
when  to  his  amazement,  Arak  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  stared  around  as  if  he  was  also 
mystified,  as  was  the  case.  The  frenzied 
flight  of  Ziddah,  when  all  caution  was 
thrown  aside,  awoke  the  scout,  who  watched 
the  approach  of  the  smiling  Bob. 

"I'm  going  in  for  Volapuk,'  said  the 
boy;  "how  handy  it  would  come  in  now 
when  neither  of  us  can  understand  what  the 
other  says! 

"  Well,  Arak,"  he  added,  extending  his 
hand  to  the  scout,  who  gingerly  accepted  it ; 
"  it  looks  to  me  as  if  I  couldn't  have  arrived 
at  a  better  time.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so 
well,  and  hope  your  health  will  continue 
good. ' 

And  then  how  the  Apache  chattered !  He 
swung  his  arms,  pointed  in  the  direction 
taken  by  Ziddah,  made  other  gestures  which 
had  no  meaning  to  Bob  Goodale,  who  could 
only  nod  his  head  and  smile  and  says,  "All 
right. ' 

Suddenly  Arak  caught  up  the  gun  which 
Ziddah  had  left  behind  him.  He  turned  it 
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over,  scrutinized  it  carefully,  said  some- 
thing to  the  youth,  shook  his  head  and  set 
the  weapon  down  again.  His  next  action 
was  to  emit  a  quavering  whoop,  so  clear  and 
muscial,  that  the  sound  must  have  gone  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  result  was  more  than  Arak  himself 
expected.  Hardly  was  there  time  for,  a  re- 
ply to  reach  him,  when  Jose  Maria,  the  in- 
terpreter, loomed  to  view,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  couple.  Maris  Roydon  and 
Corporal  Bidwell  appeared  almost  at  the 
same  moment  from  another  direction.  Thus 
the  five  friends  came  together. 

Bob  Goodale  related  what  had  occurred, 
Jose  showing  keen  interest.  With  his  help 
the  conversation  became  general.  Arak  ex- 
plained what  is  already  known  to  my 
readers.  Jose  grinned  and  kept  nodding 
his  head. 

' '  What  did  I  tell  you,  Arak  ?  He  pre- 
tended he  was  hurt  so  as  to  deceive  you ;  he 
was  sent  by  Geronimo  to  kill  you ;  I  warned 
you  of  your  danger. ' 

*  '  I  never  knew  an  Apache  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing, '  replied  the  scout,  not  a  little  cha- 
grined over  his  slip. 
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"  You  ought  to  have  learned  long  ago  that 
there  isn't  anything  they  won't  do  if  you 
give  them  the  chance.' 

Arak  turned  resentfully  upon  Bob  Good- 
ale. 

"  Why  didn't  you  shoot  him? 

"  He  hadn't  hurt  me,'   replied  the  youth, 
who  was  so  pleased  over  the  close  of  the  in- 
cident that  he  could  not  forbear  "guying  : 
the  scout. 

"  He  tried  to  kill  me,"  said  Arak. 

"  Well,  why  didn't  yon  shoot  him?  You 
have  a  gun  and* he  left  his  behind  for  you; 
it  must  have  been  he  wanted  you  to  show 
what  you  could  do  in  the  way  of  markman- 
ship. ' 

"  He  ran  so  fast  I  did  not  get  the  chance.* 

"  He  did  skip  lively,  that's  a  fact,  hut  he 
was  with  you  for  a  considerable  time  before 
that." 

As  Jose  translated  the  words  that  flashed 
back  and  forth,  he  chuckled.  He  knew  how 
proud  Arak  was  of  his  skill  and  subtlety 
when  dealing  with  the  hostiles,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  fellow  fairly  caught. 

For  some  minutes  the  face  of  the  scout 
wore  its  usual  sulleness.  But  he  knew  who 
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had  saved  his  life,  and  though  his  friend 
persisted  in  doing  it  like  a  white  man,  in- 
stead of  showing  no  mercy  to  the  wretch, 
Arak  was  not  lacking  in  gratitude.  The 
strangest  thing  the  others  had  ever  seen  took 
place,  when  Bob  Goodale  reached  over  and 
jammed  the  ribs  of  the  Apache  with  his 
knuckles.  He  actually  grinned! 

' '  Ask  him,  Jose,  if  he  remembers  when  he 
pulled  me  out  of  the  pit,  and  when  he  saved 
me  from  being  shot  while  we  were  passing 
through  Baserac. ' ' 

And  then  as  Arak  nodded,  he  grinned 
again,  but  instantly  became  so  sour  that  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  his  tempor- 
ary weakness.  He  began  searching  through 
the  pockets  of  his  clothes.  The  others 
watched  him  wonderingly.  By-and-bye  he 
fished  out  two  silver  quarter  dollars,  which 
he  handed  to  Bob  Goodale. 

' '  What  does  he  mean  by  that  I  ' '  asked  the 
youth  of  Jose. 

"  He  says  he  does  it  in  return  for  the 
favor  you  did  him  a  little  while  ago.' 

"It  is  all  simple  enough,"  interposed 
Maris  Roydon;  "Arak  doesn't  really  mean 
to  pay  you  for  that  service,  but  he  wishes  to 
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correct  a  mistake  you  made  over  the  other 
matter. ' 

"What's  that?" 

"  You  gave  him  ten  dollars  for  saving 
your  life  twice ;  you  paid  him  too  much ;  the 
value  he  sets  on  your  existence  is  four  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents.  He  hands  you 
the  change;  I  think  he  is  quite  liberal.' 

"  You've  hit  it  undoubtedly,"  com- 
mented Corporal  Bidwell;  "  I  don't  go 
much  on  the  looks  of  Arak— don't  repeat 
that,  Jose- -but  you  can't  turn  up  your  nose 
at  his  honesty.' 

"  If  that  is  what  he's  driving  at,'  said 
Bob,  "  why  don't  he  pay  me  for  the  price  he 
sets  on  his  own  precious  self?  I  should  like 
to  know  how  much  that  is. ' 

"  He  has  paid  you  tenfold  what  you  paid 
him,'  insisted  Maris. 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out? 

"  He  has  given  you  every  cent  he  owns  in 
the  world ;  you  gave  him  only  a  half  of  your 
possessions;  it's  a  case  of  the  widow's  mite.' 

"  It  doesn't  look  to  me  as  if  I  had  many 
friends  in  this  crowd,'  replied  Bob,  who 
compelled  Arak  to  take  back  the  silver ;  ' '  we 
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are  liable  any  day  to  run  across  one  of  these 
Mexican  towns,  and  Arak  will  want  to  buy 
mescal  or  tiswin.  Make  clear  to  him,  Jose, 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  act  as  his  banker 
until  this  business  is  over.' 

But  the  interpreter  did  not  quite  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  assurance.  Bob  ex- 
plained : 

"  I  have  been  able  to  act  only  once  in 
Arak 's  favor ;  he  did  it  twice  for  me ;  I  con- 
sider myself  still  in  his  debt ;  when  he  feels 
the  need  of  money,  I  wish  him  to  let  me 
know.  However,  it  will  be  just  as  well  if 
he  applies  to  Maris,  who  ought  to  be  willing 
to  give  up.' 

"  I  learned  to  pretend  that  long  ago,' 
said  the  good  natured  Maris;  "Arak  can 
feel  certain  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  for  him,  and  he  can't 
apply  too  often  to  me.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  if  the  plan  is  for  us  to  spend  the  night 
here. ' 

As  Arak  and  Jose  led  the  way,  with  the 
others  stringing  after,  it  was  fast  growing 
dark  around  them.  In  the  company  of  .two 
such  veterans,  the  Corporal  and  his  young 
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friends  gave  themselves  no  concern  about 
the  hostiles.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  escaped  the  scout  and  the  inter- 
preter was  not  likely  to  be  discernible  to  the 
whites. 

The  course  was  rough  and  very  difficult. 

*/ 

It  recalled  to  the  youths  their  experience 
when  trailing  Geronimo  with  Lieutenant 
Mans,  for  there  were  precipitous  climbs  to 
be  made,  deep  ravines  and  gorges  to  be 
threaded,  and  twice  thev  had  to  cross  water. 

*/ 

The  streams,  however,  were  not  deep  though 
angry  and  swift,  It  gave  an  opportunity  to 
drink- -something  which  one  is  able  to  do, 
if  opportunity  offered,  all  the  time  one  is  la- 
boring through  a  semi-tropical  country. 

And  all  the  time,  the  party  were  ascend- 
ing. They  were  well  in  among  the  Sierra 
Madres,  where  they  might  wander  for  days 
and  weeks  before  reaching  the  less  broken 
country  beyond.  Although  there  were  oc- 
casional descents,  where  in  the  gloom  one 

had  to  feel  his  wav,  ATet  the  climbing  more 

<     »/ 

than  outbalanced  these  depressions. 

Maris  and  Bob  wondered  how  Arak  and 
Jose  could  keep  the  trail,  when  at  times  the 
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gloom  shut  out  their  forms,  but  those  tough 
frontiersmen  advanced  with  the  certainty 
they  would  have  shown  had  the  sun  been 
shining  in  the  sky.  That  they  were  not 
astray  was  proved  when  about  nine  o  'clock, 
the  gleam  of  a  fire  was  caught,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  five  descended  into  a 
broad,  shallow  ravine,  where  most  of  the 
scouts  and  troopers  had  camped  for  the 
night. 

Their  coming  had  been  detected  by  those 
who  carefully  guarded  every  approach.  The 
men  carried  enough  rations  to  serve  for  two 
or  three  days  should  it  prove  necessary.  The 
slaughter  of  the  beeves  of  Juan  Morelos 
that  morning  was  in  the  nature  of  a  treat  to 
the  trailers.  By  indulging  it  they  helped 
to  make  their  supplies  last. 

Near  a  fire  kindled  at  one  side  of  the  low 
valley  lounged  Captain  Lawton,  Captain 
Wood  and  several  officers.  Most  of  them 
were  smoking,  and  all  were  so  tired  from  the 
day 's  march  that  the  rest  was  most  welcome 
to  them.  They  had  not  been  able  to  employ 
an  animal  throughout  the  day.  Although 
the  stock  were  a  goodly  number  of  miles  dis- 
tant under  guard,  there  could  be  no  telling 
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when  they  would  be  able  to  make  use  of 
them.  So  long  as  the  hostiles  stayed  within 
the  mountains,  the  horses  and  mules  were 
useless. 

i 

After  greetings  and  a  lunch,  Corporal 
Bidwell  reported  to  Captain  Lawton  the 
loss  of  the  herd,  including  the  three  belong- 
ing to  himself  and  the  young  men. 

"  That  Mexican  officer  had  his  nerve  with 
him,"  commented  Lawton,  "  but  I  don't  see 
that  he  has  gained  anything. ' 

When  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  re- 
mark, the  grim  soldier  gave  it. 

"  The  Apaches  will  take  them  away  from 
the  Mexicans  again,  for  }rou  can  make  up 
your  minds  the  raiders  won't  consent  to  be 
unmounted  long. ' 

This  statement  proved  partly  true.  Al- 
though nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  ever 
heard  of  the  animals  stolen  from  our  friends, 
it  was  not  long  after  that  the  hostiles  cap- 
tured a  Mexican  pack-train  and  continued 
their  raid  with  better  mounts  than  before. 

While  our  friends  were  on  their  way  to 
Captain  Lawton 's  camp,  Jose  had  taken  oc- 
casion to  tell  them  that  Arak  dreaded  to 
have  the  Captain  know  he  had  been  out- 
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witted  by  Ziddah,  with  his  consequent  nar- 
row escape  from  death.  The  Corporal  and 
the  youths  hastened  to  assure  Jose  that  they 
would  not  drop  a  hint  of  the  incident  to  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  nor  to  anyone  else. 
This  pledge  was  very  agreeable  to  the  scout 
who  valued  the  good  opinion  of  Captain 
Lawton  above  that  of  all  others.  So  that 
officer  never  heard  a  word  of  the  slip.  Had 
he  known  every  particular,  he  would  have 
esteemed  Arak  none  the  less. 

Every  one  of  the  group  felt  a  sympathetic 
touch  when  the  Captain  summoned  Arak  to 
his  side  and  began  questioning  him  through 
the  interpreter. 

"  How  far  off  do  you  believe  the  hostiles 
are?" 

"  From  what  the  scouts  say,  it  is  five  or 
six  miles  ;  they  are  that  much  deeper  in  the 
mountains.  ' 

"  Where  do  you  think  they  are  heading 
for?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  but  Geronimo 
himself  does  not  know;  I  believe  they  will 
keep  in  the  Sierra  Madres  till  they  have 
tried  further  to  throw  us  off  their  trail." 
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They  must  have  learned  long  ago  that 
they  cannot  do  that/ 

"True,  but  Geronimo  and  Natchez  hate 
to  give  up  to  the  white  men.' 

"  None  the  less,  they  have  got  to  do  it!  ' 
exclaimed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong  ex- 
pletive; "we  have  fooled  with  them  long 
enough;  we  are  in  earnest  now;  I  wish  we 
could  keep  up  the  pursuit  all  night.' 

"  It  would  be  good  if  we  could,  but  the 
Indians  will  make  many  turns  and  when 
daylight  came,  we  should  find  we  had  lost 
more  miles  than  we  had  gained. ' 

"  You  are  right  about  that,  Arak,  as  you 
always  are  about  such  things;  if  I  had  a 
hundred  men  like  you  I  shouldn't  ask  bet- 
ter fun  than  to  run  down  ever  one  of  that 
gang,  but  there  is  only  one  Arak  in  the 
Southwest.' 

Where  could  you  have  found  a  prouder 
man  than  Arak,  when  Jose  Maria  translated 
this  generous  praise,  in  a  voice  as  loud  as 
Captain  Lawton's,  so  that  not  one  in  the 
group  lost  a  word  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  QUICK  PASSAGE. 

HAT  night  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened  and  the  floods  descended.  The 
downpour  resembled  a  cloudburst,  its  fury 
being  rarely  equalled  except  in  the  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  regions.  Maris  Roy  don 
lay  sound  asleep  on  his  blanket  spread  on  the 
earth,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  shouts  of 
the  scouts  and  troopers.  Under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  camp  had  been  attacked  by  the 
hostiles,  he  seized  his  rifle  at  his  side  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  gloom  was  impenetrable.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  moving  forms  around  him, 
for  twice  he  bumped  against  them.  A  ter- 
rifying and  increasing  roar  filled  the  night, 
and  he  knew  that  a  great  danger  impended. 
As  was  his  rule,  he  always  lay  close  to  Bob 
Goodale.  He  stooped  and  gripped  his 
shoulder. 
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"  Get  up,  quick!      he  shouted. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  asked  the  bewil- 
dered Bob,  who  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
command. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  we  must  get  out  of 
here— 

At  that  moment  someone  shouted: 

"  The  valley  is  flooded!  Run  for  your 
lives!  "  • 

Side  by  side,  but  invisible  to  each  other, 
the  youths  plunged  away,  though  neither 
knew  the  right  direction  to  take.  Within 
the  same  moment,  they  felt  the  water  curling 
about  their  feet.  They  had  headed  down  the 
valley,  when  Maris  learned  the  nature  of  the 
peril. 

"  We  must  cut  across  the  current,"  he 
called,  ' i  or  we  shall  be  swept  away ! ' 

They  made  an  abrupt  turn  speeding  for 
the  sloping  side  of  the  ravine  which  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifty  feet  distant, 
but  the  torrent  was  like  the  tide  that  plays 
havoc  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  drowning  cattle 
before  they  can  elude  its  grasp.  In  the 
darkness,  the  youths  ran  with  desperate  en- 
ergy. Maris  stepped  in  a  depression,  but 
instantly  recovered  himself  and  dived  for- 
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ward  again.  As  lie  did  so,  the  water  swirled 
above  Ms  knees,  then  at  his  waist,  and  while 
still  laboring  onward,  he  was  borne  off  his 
feet  as  if  he  were  but  a  puff-ball. 

"  Keep  on!  he  shouted  to  his  friend, 
whom  he  could  not  see ;  "  we  are  close  to  the 
bank;  I'm  swimming! 

"  So  am  I,'  came  back  the  cry  from  the 
gloom  below  him. 

In  truth  the  two  were  being  swept  help- 
lessly downward  by  the  rushing  torrent, 
against  which  it  would  have  been  idle  for  a 
Hercules  to  struggle.  They  were  too  sensi- 
ble to  make  any  resistance.  All  they  did 

t/  «/ 

was  to  keep  themselves  afloat,  striving 
vainly  to  brace  against  a  fatal  collision  that 
was  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment. 

This  was  the  real  peril.  The  course  of  the 
ravine  or  valley  was  winding,  and  while 
being  whirled  around  the  curves,  lined  with 
jagged  rocks,  they  were  liable  to  be  flung 
against  some  of  the  obstructions  with  a 
violence  like  that  of  a  giant  catapult.  The 
dread  of  such  an  ending  caused  both  boys 
to  "hold  back'  as  much  as  they  could, 
though  little  was  effected  in  that  direction. 


18 
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"  Where  are  you,  Bob?  rang  the  in- 
quiry of  Maris,  from  the  darkness. 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me,"  was  the  reply, 
from  a  point  close  to  the  inquirer;  "  I  won- 
der where  we  shall  'light.' 

Rushing  along  in  this  fashion,  Bob  Good- 
ale  dropped  his  feet  in  the  effort  to  touch 
solid  ground,  but  could  not  do  so.  The  depth 
might  be  six  feet  or  double  that  and  still 
rapidly  increasing. 

"  Let's  try  to  swim  across,'  suggested 
Maris,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"Which  way?  " 

"  To  the  left  as  you  face  down  stream." 

*j 

This  sounded  feasible  and  the  young  men 

«/ 

put    forth    their   most    determined    effort. 
Suddenly  Bob  called: 

"  Gee!   Maris,  I  forgot  my  gun.' 
"  I  didn't,  but  I  had  to  drop  mine  to  keep 
from  drowning;  we  aren't  in  need  of  guns 
just  now.' 

Something  grazed  Maris'  face.  Shrink- 
ing back  he  made  a  clutch  at  it,  but  his  hand 
scraped  past  a  rocky  projection,  without  the 
slightest  checking  of  his  speed.  His  belief 
was  that  the  comparatively  narrow  torrent 
had  been  crossed,  and  if  the  two  could  get 
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a  grip  on  something  they  might  free  them- 
selves from  their  imminent  danger. 

In  such  situations  a  person  thinks  fast. 
Maris  knew  from  his  own  experience,  and 
what  he  had  learned  from  Corporal  Bidwell 
and  others,  that  these  resistless  outbursts 
subside  as  quickly  as  they  arise.  The  fury  of 
the  waters,  which  found  so  favorable  a  vent 
in  the  valley,  would  soon  spend  itself.  In 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  inrush,  the  valley 
would  be  comparatively  empty  of  water 
again. 

But  it  was  that  hour  which  held  the 
frightful  peril.  The  time  was  sufficient  in 
which  to  hurry  the  helpless  youths  to  their 
deaths. 

Directly  after  the  scraping  against  the 
rock,  Maris  Roydon  asked  himself : 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  safer  for  us  to  keep  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  until  it  spreads  out 
and  shallows'?  This  valley  can't  be  very 
extensive  and  the  torrent  must  soon  lose  its 
force - 

Before  he  could  answer  the  question  or 
ask  Bob's  views,  his  feet  struck  the  ground. 
So  swift  was  the  rush  that  he  would  have 
been  flung  headlong  off  his  feet,  had  not  the 
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depth  abruptly  lessened  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  water  did  not  rise  above  his 
knees.  By  a  furious  struggle  he  held  him- 
self unsteadily,  fought  his  way  two  steps 
farther  and  then  stepped  upon  firm  earth. 

"  Bob,  where  are  you?  :  he  called  to  his 
chum. 

"  Half  way  to  the  Gulf,'  was  the  reply; 
"  think  I'll  reach  there  by  morning;  you  in- 
tend to  keep  with  me  ? 

"  I  managed  to  get  ashore;  try  to  do  the 
same.7 

Bob  toiled  so  hard  that  he  was  silent  for 
some  minutes,  during  which,  of  course,  he 
continued  his  swift  flight.  When  he  shouted 
again  his  voice  sounded  so  far  off  that  Maris 
was  alarmed.  He  set  out  to  keep  pace  with 
him  along  the  narrow  valley,  but  in  the 
gloom  and  his  unfamiliarity,  it  was  dif- 
ficult. He  stumbled,  bumped  against 
boulders  which  had  to  be  flanked,  and  was 
baffled  by  other  vexatious  turns.  So  far  as 
progress  went,  he  might  as  well  have  stood 
still. 

In  despair,  he  stopped  and  called  again  to 
Bob.  There  was  no  reply,  nor  was  any  re- 
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ceived,  though  the  call  was  repeated  several 
times. 

Maris  forced  down  a  horrifying  dread. 

"  He  hasn't  been  killed,  but  may  be  stun- 
ned; the  current  runs  so  fast  that  it  has 
carried  him  around  a  bend  and  out  of  my 
hearing. ' 

He  struggled  on,  often  pausing  to  listen. 
He  thought  it  strange  that  no  signal  came 
from  the  scouts  and  troopers,  who  had  been 
left  behind.  He  was  sure  they  had  saved 
themselves,  and  though  scattered  from  one 
another  were  huddling  somewhere  in  the 
gloom  and  awaiting  daybreak. 

"  It  must  be  Captain  Lawton  and  the 
others  believe  Bob  and  I  were  all  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  they  are  not 
giving  us  any  thought --confound  it! 

Just  then  he  slipped  and  rolled  into  the 
current.  The  next  moment  he  would  have 
been  spinning  down  stream  again  had  he 
not  saved  himself  by  a  fierce  struggle.  He 
was  convinced  that  he  was  not  helping  mat- 
ters by  trying  to  pick  his  way  where  his  eyes 
could  not  help  him.  He  sat  down  to  try  to 
decide  what  to  do.  His  dripping  clothing 
caused  no  discomfort,  for  though  the  nights 
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were  often  chilly  the  temperature  on  this 
occasion  had  remained  mild.  The  water  was 
almost  tepid;  he  would  have  preferred  it 
several  degrees  colder,  but  the  matter  gave 
him  no  concern. 

"  Bob  and  I  have  lost  our  guns,  but  we 
can  easily  replace  them,  and  if  we  can't 
I  don't  think  it  will  make  much  difference 
to  Captain  Lawton.' 

He  thought  of  the  little  rubber  Safe  in 
which  he  carried  a  supply  of  matches  for 
contingencies.  It  was  watertight,  and  he 
drew  out  the  box  and  scraped  one  of  the 
bits  of  spruce  along  the  corrugated  bottom. 
By  its  flickering  blaze,  Maris  examined  the 
face  of  his  watch,  which  had  not  been  af- 
fected bv  its  bath. 

•> 

"It's  nearly  four  o'clock!'  he  exclaimed, 
in  astonishment;  "  day  is  breaking.' 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  fully  a  hundred  feet  away,  loomed 
with  increasing  distinctness  in  the  growing 
light.  The  winding,  muddy  torrent  was  far 
below  where  he  was  sitting,  and  by  its  ed- 
dies, turns  and  twistings,  showed  it  was  only 
a  few  inches  in  depth.  The  deluge  was  over 
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and  the  opening  of  another  suffocating  day 
had  come. 

Maris  rose  to  his  feet  and  stared  around. 
Behind  him  as  well  as  across  the  valley  the 
vast  masses  of  rock  towered.  The  solitude 
wras  impressive. 

"  I  must  be  miles  from  where  we  camped 
last  night;  I  have  only  to  keep  up  the  bed 
of  this  current  to  reach  the  spot,  but  it  isn't 
likely  I'll  find  any  of  my  friends  there;  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  Bob- 

"  Helloa,  Maris!  " 

No  sound  could  have  caused  more  thrill- 
ing pleasure  than  the  voice  of  his  comrade, 
who  came  into  view  the  next  minute,  pick- 
ing his  course  carefully  along  the  valley  on 
the  side  where  his  companion  joyfully  wel- 
comed him. 

"  Gee!  Maris,  but  I  was  worried  about 
you, '  was  the  greeting  of  the  genial  fellow, 
as  they  came  together. 

"  Worrying  about  me!  you  had  no  cause 
to  do  that;  it  was  I  who  was  anxious  for 

you." 

' '  No  reason  at  all ;  there 's  nothing  the 
matter  with  me;  I  didn't  get  so  much  as  a 
bump. ' 
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6 '  How  was  it  with  you  1 

"  I  gave  up  trying  to  cross  the  stream  as 
you  did,  and  just  drifted ;  by-and-bye  I  knew 
from  the  feel  of  it  that  it  was  spreading  out 
and  growing  thinner ;  it  had  struck  the  outlet 
of  the  valley.  Before  long  I  was  able  to  get 
on  my  feet  and  began  working  toward  shore. 
I  think  there  were  eleven  deep  holes  be- 
tween me  and  the  mainland  and  I  stepped 
into  every  one  of  them,  but  I  arrived  at 
last.  I  knew  you  must  be  waiting  some- 
where along  the  valley  for  me  to  call  on  you, 
and- -well  here  we  are.' 

"And  with  every  reason  to  feel  grateful 
to  heaven;  I  wonder  how  it  is  with  the 
others. ' 

"  They're  used  to  such  baths  and  I  don't 
believe  any  one  has  been  harmed,  but  we 
sha'n't  find  them  where  we  parted  company 
last  night  without  saying  good-bye  to  each 
other." 

i  i  Our  guns  are  lost  beyond  recovery. ' 

"  We  have  our  revolvers  left;  if  that  rifle 
of  Ziddah  was  saved  one  of  us  can  use  it,  and 
you  know  Captain  Lawton  has  several  extra 
weapons ;  we  sha'n't  suffer  on  that  account.' 

"Well,  we  mustn't  stay  here;  the  Captain 
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will  start  on  the  trail  again  as  soon  as  it  is 
light  enough  to  see,  and  day  has  already 


come. : 


"  It  strikes  me  that  the  right  course  is  to 
go  back  to  where  we  camped  and  hunt  for 
the  trail  of  our  friends.  Now,  isn't  that 
strange  1  : 

The  exclamation  was  natural,  for  the  two 
youths  in  the  same  moment  caught  sight  of 
Captain  Lawton  himself.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  that  tall,  muscular  form  which 
swung  around  a  pile  of  rocks,  and  carbine  in 
hand  strode  toward  them. 

The  boys  arose  and  saluted. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  both  unharmed,' 
remarked  the  officer,  as  he  acknowledged  the 
salute  and  came  forward ;  "  I  was  so  dis- 
turbed over  your  disappearance  that  I  set 
out  to  search  for  you;  you  have  been  for- 
tunate, but  you  are  still  in  great  danger." 

They  looked  inquiringly  at  him  and  he 
explained : 

"Arak  told  me  the  hostiles,  knowing  we 
had  camped  in  the  ravine,  would  know  too 
of  our  being  washed  out;  some  of  Geron- 
imo's  men  \vould  come  back  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  in  which  we  should  be 
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thrown  for  a  time.  Six  or  eight  of  them  are 
stealing  toward  this  spot,  and  if  you  stay 
here  five  minutes  longer,  your  lives  won't 
be  worth  a  straw.' 

This  startling  statement  wras  made  with 
the  indifferent  coolness  with  which  the  of- 
ficer would  have  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  weather.  But  hardly  had  he  spoken 
when  he  strode  off  at  a  pace  that  compelled 

the    vouths   to   trot.      They   had    seen    no 

«/  & 

Apaches  nor  did  they  now  see  or  hear  any, 
but  there  could  be  no  questioning  the  words 
of  Captain  Lawton,  who,  like  .a  watchful 
scout,  kept  glancing  to  the  right  and  left  and 
behind  them. 

He  held  his  place  well  in  advance  and  two 
hundred  yards  farther  abruptly  halted,  with 
an  angry  exclamation: 

"  I  didn't  count  on  tliis;  the  infernal  coun- 
try is  new  to  me. ' 

He  had  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm, 
whose  depth  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
It  was  at  right  angles  to  the  course  he  was 
following  and  stretched  away  on  the  right 
and  left,  showing  an  increasing  width  in 
each  direction.  The  Captain  had  come  upon 
the  narrowest  portion. 
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"  There  may  be  places  where  it  is  not  so 
wide/1  he  remarked,  "  but  we  have  no  time 
to  hunt  for  them,  nor  will  it  do  to  turn 
back;  the  Apaches  are  too  near  and  have 
their  eyes  on  us;  we  must  get  to  the  other 
side  somehow  and  do  it  in  a  hurry! 

"  How  wide  is  it?  :  asked  Maris,  as  he 
and  Bob  came  up  alongside  the  officer,  who 
was  measuring  the  space  with  his  eye. 

" About  eighteen  feet;  I  can  jump  that 
but  I  hardly  suppose  you  can.' 

"It  is  far  beyond  our  power.' 

"All  right;  you  seem  to  have  nerve,  both 
of  you. ' 

They  did  not  suspect  his  meaning.  The 
situation  was  trying  to  the  last  degree,  and 
the  youths  could  not  repress  their  uneasi- 
ness. They  wondered  why  the  Apaches,  who 
were  so  near,  did  not  show  themselves  or 
make  some  demonstration.  Captain  Law- 
ton  was  as  cool  and  deliberate  as  if  on 
parade. 

"  I'm  going  to  throw  you  across!  "  was 
his  astonishing  declaration. 

The  youths  could  hardly  believe  what  they 
heard,  but  that  the  officer  was  in  dead  earn- 
est he  proved  the  next  minute,  when  he 
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stepped  close  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and 
motioned  to  Maris  to  come  forward.  For 
an  instant  the  youth  hesitated.  The  Cap- 
tain had  laid  down  his  carbine  and  the 
bronzed  face  never  looked  grimmer. 

"  Come!  he  commanded,  and  Maris 
obeyed. 

The  officer  fixed  the  iron  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  in  the  back  of  the  young  man's 
collar  and  slipped  his  right  arm  under  his 
thighs.  Lifting  the  body  clear,  he  began 
swinging  it  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum  to 
gain  the  necessary  momentum. 

"  Don't  be  scared;  I'll  do  it  and  land  you 
on  your  feet,'  he  said,  as  the  oscillations 
grew  in  extent;  "  Now! 

Captain  Lawton  stood  with  his  feet  well 
apart  and  his  side  toward  the  chasm,  the 
left  foot  being  on  the  edge  and  the  other 
well  back.  His  own  body,  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  youth  swayed  easily  back  and 
forth.  As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he 
brought  his  herculean  strength  into  play  and 
launched  Maris  Roydon  into  space. 

The  young  man  held  his  breath  as  he  felt 
himself  sailing  out  and  over  the  dizzying 
abyss,  but  in  the  same  instant  he  saw  that 
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Captain  Lawton  had  made  no  idle  boast. 
Maris  dropped  on  his  feet,  was  carried  sev- 
eral paces  by  his  momentum,  and  then 
checked  himself  and  looked  around  in  time 
to  see  precisely  the  same  thing  done  with 
Bob  Goodale. 

66  Now,  give  me  room!  called  the  Cap- 
tain, recoiling  several  paces,  just  enough  to 
secure  the  necessary  distance.  He  ran  the 
brief  interval  with  great  swiftness  and 
leaped.  The  boys  saw  that  immense  form 
poised  seemingly  for  an  instant  in  mid  air, 
with  the  legs  drawn  up  beneath  the  body 
which  described  its  graceful  parabola,  cir- 
cle over  and  drop  beside  them.  He  had 
picked  up  his  carbine  and  showed  no  effect 
of  his  tremendous  exertion.* 

"  Now,  we  must  do  some  traveling,"  he 
added ;  ' '  there  come  the  devils ! 

The  cracking  of  rifles  broke  the  stillness. 
Captain  Lawton  lingered  long  enough  to 
return  several  of  the  shots,  and  then  led  in 
the  flight,  which  speedily  placed  all  three 
beyond  danger. 

*  This  exploit  may  sound  incredible,  but,  estimat- 
ing the  width  of  the  chasm  at  18  feet,  A.  C.  Kraenz- 
lein,  in  1899,  exceeded  Captain  Lawton's  leap  by 
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6  feet  44  inches;  Mr.  Prinstein,  in  1900,  surpassed 
it  by  6  feet  7  J  inches,  while  Peter  O'Connor,  in  190i, 
lacked  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  clearing  25  feet 
after  a  running- jump.  More  than  one  officer  to-day 
can  tell  of  being  picked  up  by  Captain  Lawton  in 
sport  and  tossed  a  full  rod  with  no  great  effort  on 
his  part.  In  strength  and  activity  this  wonderful 
man  was  without  a  peer  in  the  army. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SPREADING  THE   NET. 

THE  wife  of  Jose  Maria,  the  inter- 
preter, lived  in  the  Mexican  town  of 
Fronteras,  in  northern  Sonora.  One  night 
when  she  was  sitting  in  her  home,  she  heard 
someone  calling  the  name  of  her  husband 
She  raised  the  window  and  looked  out.  In 
the  obscurity,  she  saw  the  dim  forms  of  two 
women  standing  on  a  near-by  hill. 

' '  What  do  you  want  with  Jose  ?  ' '  she 
asked. 

; '  We  have  a  message  for  him ;  where  is 

he?" 

"  He  is  with  Captain  Lawton,  acting  as 

his  interpreter." 

"  Geronimo  and  his  people  wish  to  sur- 
render. ' 

"  Send  such  word  to  Captain  Lawton." 

"  But  he  is  a  good  way  off." 

The  reply  of  the  wife  was  pointed. 

287 
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"  You  have  run  from  the  troops  so  long, 
you  will  find  no  trouble  in  running  toward 
them. ' 

Meditating  over  this  reply,  the  dusky  fe- 
males departed. 

At  this  time,  Captain  Lawton  was  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south  of  Fronteras.  He 
met  a  party  of  Mexicans  who  told  him  the 
hostiles  were  near  that  town.  On  the  same 
day  news  of  their  location  reached  several 
other  military  commands  in  Arizona.  One 
of  these  under  Lieutenant  Wilder,  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  met  the  two  Apache  wo- 
men, who  had  taken  the  message  to  the  wife 
of  Jose  Maria.  The  Lieutenant  sent  an 
order  by  them  demanding  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  raiders. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Lawton  pressed  his 
advantage.  A  deserter  came  into  his  camp 
with  word  that  the  renegades  had  little  am- 
munition left  and  were  discouraged.  Still 
the  wily  Geronimo  was  trying  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Mexicans  which  would 
leave  him  free  to  raid  the  Americans. 

Some  ten  days  previous,  Lieutenant 
Charles  B  Gatewood,  of  the  Sixth  Calvary, 
had  joined  Captain  Lawton 's  command  on 
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the  Yaqui  River.  He  had  a  number  of  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  the  duty  that  now  fell 
to  him.  He  was  a  veteran  Indian  cam- 
paigner, one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the 
service,  spoke  the  Apache  tongue  and  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Geronimo.  He  vol- 
unteered to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp,  talk 
with  the  Apache  leader  and  learn  his  inten- 
tions. 

Even  the  intrepid  Lawton  shook  his  head. 

"  It  will  be  sure  death;  you  know  what 
devils  they  are,  and  they  are  now  in  the 
worst  conceivable  mood.  They  are  tired 
out,  disgusted  and  desperate;  they  have 
pretended  more  than  once  to  be  ready  to 
surrender,  but  can  be  trusted  no  more  than 
so  many  rattlesnakes.' 

There  is  some  risk,"  replied  Gatewood, 

but  I'm  willing  to  take  it.' 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  Lieutenant,"  said  the 
Captain,  as  he  wrung  the  hand  of  the  officer. 

The  Apaches  were  encamped  in  an  aban- 
doned Jesuit  mission  village  of  old  adobe 
houses.  Lieutenant  Gatewood  was  accom- 
panied by  two  Chiricahua  scouts,  who  kept 
with  him  until  near  the  place,  when  the  three 

halted.     The   officer   dismounted,   left  his 
19 
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horse  in  charge  of  his  attendants  and  walked 
on  alone.  A  minute  later,  the  surprised  hos- 
tiles  observed  the  Lieutenant  approaching 
and  caught  up  their  guns.  Gatewood  paused 
and  laid  down  his  carbine.  Among  the 
scowling  group  he  recognized  Geronimo. 

Knowing  he  would  be  shot  if  he  advanced 
farther,  Gatewood  beckoned  Geronimo  to 
come  to  him.  The  glum  chief  came  forward. 
His  face  was  like  a  thundercloud,  and  Gate- 
wood  saw  he  was  in  a  murderous  mood.  But 
with  a  smile,  the  officer  greeted  the  leader 
as  he  approached,  and  motioned  him  to  sit 
down  on  a  pile  of  stones.  He  complied,  and 
Gatewood  sat  beside  him.  Only  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  the  band  of  hostiles  grouped  them- 
selves and  kept  their  eyes  on  the  couple. 
No  doubt  they  believed  the  interview  would 
be  short,  and  would  end  in  the  shooting  of 
the  white  officer  who  had  dared  to  place  him- 
self in  their  power.  They  were  eager  to 
fire  the  volley  that  would  kill  him. 

Nothing  but  consummate  tact  saved  Lieu- 
tenant Gatewood.  Fixing  his  piercing  black 
eyes  on  the  officer,  Geronimo  demanded : 

"  Do  you  know  the  risk  you  run,  and  do 
you  expect  to  leave  this  place  alive?  " 
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I  know,  of  course,  you  can  kill  me,  but 
you  are  a  great  chief,  and  we  have  been 
friends  for  years;  I  was  warned  of  the 
danger  I  ran  in  entering  your  camp,  but  I 
did  not  hesitate  for  I  trust  you. ' 

The  expression  of  the  terrible  countenance 
did  not  change,  but  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  words  of  the  visitor  produced  a  good 
effect. 

"  Well,  I  am  listening;  what  have  you  to 
say?  " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  your  good  sense;  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  wisdom  by  me,  for 
you  know  the  situation  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
Mexican  troops  are  pressing  toward  this 
point  and  our  own  troops  are  not  far  off. 
You  will  soon  be  surrounded  so  there  will  be 
no  escape ;  will  it  not  be  wise  to  surrender  to 
us  and  trust  to  our  honor'? 

"If  we  surrender  will  our  lives  be 
spared  ?  ' 

"  The  white  men  never  kill  their  pri- 
soners. Let  me  impress  upon  you,  Geron- 
imo,  that  you  are  sure  of  getting  far  better 
terms  if  you  surrender  now  than  if  you  con- 
tinue your  raiding  and  hold  off  longer.  You 
know  the  Mexicans  have  joined  with  us  in 
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hunting  you  down;  we  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  in  their  country,  be- 
cause they  have  welcomed  us,  and  we  have 
joined  hands  in  pursuing  you;  we  shall  both 
keep  at  it,  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  Apache 
off  the  Reservation.' 

"  If  you  mean  to  kill  us  all  we  may  as  well 
die  fighting/ 

It  was  this  suspicion  of  the  Apache  leader 
that  was  the  real  trouble.  He  would  not 
yield  until  it  was  removed.  He  could  not 
forget  that  he  and  his  bucks  had  treacher- 
ously broken  their  pledges  and  committed 
the  most  horrible  of  crimes.  If  they  re- 
ceived their  dues  their  lives  would  be  for- 
feited the  instant  the  troops  could  lay  hands 
on  them. 

Lieutenant  Gatowood  now  set  to  work  to 
soothe  the  distrust  of  the  dusky  leader, 
though  the  officer  could  offer  no  terms  be- 
yond the  general  assurance  that  if  the  band 
surrendered  they  would  be  treated  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  Geronimo  had  over  heard  of  the 
Sioux  outbreak  in  Minnesota  twenty-four 
years  before,  when  some  thirty  red  mur- 
derers were  tried,  convicted  and  properly 
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hanged  for  the  appalling  crimes  they  had 
committed  upon  the  settlers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Lieutenant  Gatewood, 
by  his  exquisite  tact,  by  flattery  and  argu- 
ment succeeded  finally  in  partially  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  chief. 

"  If  I  visit  General  Lawton's  camp  to- 
morrow, will  any  harm  be  done  me  ?  ' 

"  I  pledge  my  honor  there  will  not.' 

"  I  will  make  the  visit.' 

Gatewood  bade  Geronimo  good-day, 
walked  back  to  where  his  scouts  were 
awaiting  him  and  galloped  off  to  report  to 
Captain  Lawton.  That  officer  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  main  command  and  with  his 
scouts  not  distant.  He  saw  from  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Lieutenant's  face  that  he  was  in 
a  dismal  mood. 

"  I  am  discouraged,'  said  Gatewood; 
"  I  don't  believe  Geronimo  has  the  slightest 
intention  of  surrendering;  he  is  at  his  old 
tricks  again;  he  will  talk  and  talk  and  get 
what  promises  he-  can,  and  then  when  we 
think  it  is  all  over  but  the  shouting,  he  and 
Natchez  and  their  head  scoundrels  will  be  off 
like  the  whirlwind  for  the  Sierra  Madres 
again. ' 
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"  I  am  more  hopeful  than  you,  Lieuten- 
ant ;  Geronimo  means  to  give  up,  for  he  has 
learned  that  it  is  all  that  is  left  him  to  do. 
If  he  intended  to  break  away  again,  he 
would  have  done  it  before  we  got  so  near 
him.  We  shall  keep  sharp  watch  of  his 
camp  and  be  ready  to  follow  if  he  does  make 
a  start.' 

The  surprising  thing  took  place  early  the 
next  morning.  Geronimo,  Natchez  and  a 
dozen  of  his  leading  bucks  strode  into  camp, 
as  if  they  had  come  to  make  a  social  call 

•/ 

upon  friends.  Catching  sight  of  the  tall 
figure  of  Captain  Lawton,  Geronimo  made 
a  rush  for  him,  threw  both  arms  around  his 
waist,  gave  a  hug  and  said : 

"  You  are  my  friend!  You  are  the  man  I 
want  to  talk  with ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  grim 
veteran  was  specially  pleased  with  this  mark 
of  distinguished  consideration,  but  he  could 
afford  to  hide  his  disgust  as  he  made  a  pre- 
tence of  pleasure. 

A  business  talk  followed.  Geronimo  said 
he  and  his  men  were  willing  to  surrender, 
but  they  wished  terms  and  privileges  similar 
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to  what  they  had  enjoyed  before.  Some  peo- 
ple look  upon  that  perfidious  chief  as  a 
brave  man,  but  his  one  dominant  terror  was 
of  being  deservedly  punished  for  his  crimes. 
He  begged  to  know  over  and  over  again 
whether  his  life  would  be  spared  in  the  event 
of  his  yielding.  He  was  urgent  to  see  Gen- 
eral Miles,  the  Department  Commander,  and 
sent  two  messages  to  him  to  that  effect.  The 
General  replied  that  his  requests  could  not 
be  granted,  but  he  was  assured  that  Captain 
Lawton  was  authorized  to  receive  their  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war  to  troops  in  the 
field.  They  were  told  again  that  if  they 
would  submit,  they  would  be  treated  fairly, 
but  held  subject  to  higher  authority. 

The  entire  body  of  Apaches  now  came 
down  within  two  miles  of  Lawton 's  camp, 
and  still  later  took  up  quarters  only  half  a 
mile  away.  They  then  agreed  to  accompany 
Captain  Lawton  to  a  point  where  they  could 
surrender  personally  to  General  Miles. 

Such  was  the  situation  and  a  day's  march 
was  made,  when  a  new  complication  arose 
which  threatened  to  overturn  everything. 
It  looked  again  as  if  when  on  the  verge  of 
success,  all  that  had  been  done  was  to  be 
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scattered  to  the  winds.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning  when  a  force  of  180  Mexicans  sud- 
denly appeared  under  the  command  of  the 
Prefect  of  Arispe.  Lieutenant  Smith  and 
Tom  Horn,  chief  of  scouts,  sprang  upon 
their  mules  and  rode  down  into  a  dense  cane- 
brake  to  learn  what  it  meant. 

The  Mexicans  were  in  an  ugly  mood. 
They  had  been  trailing  the  Apaches  a  long 
time  and  now  that  they  had  the  chance 

t/ 

meant  to  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  We  intend  to  attack  their  camp  at 
once,'  was  their  declaration. 

"  You  must  not  do  that,' '  replied  Lieuten- 
ant Smith;  "  they  are  our  prisoners;  we  are 
on  our  way  to  the  United  States  and  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  molested.' 

"  We  cannot  credit  what  you  tell  us;  I  do 
not  doubt  your  belief,  but  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  any  pledges  of  theirs. ' 

"  The  hostiles  are  under  our  protection 
and  will  be  defended,'  warned  the  officer. 

Soon  after  Captain  Lawton  rode  up  and 
was  told  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  justified  in 
your  distrust,'  he  said  to  the  Prefect,  "  but 
to  convince  you  of  your  error,  I  will  permit 
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ten  of  your  men  to  ride  into  our  camp  and 
see  for  themselves  that  the  hostiles  really 
mean  to  surrender. ' 

The  Prefect  demurred.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  throw  away  an  advantage  which 
might  never  present  itself  again. 

While  the  interview  was  under  way,  Ger- 
onimo  showed  his  quick  preemption  of  facts 
by  reading  the  purpose  of  the  Mexicans. 
He  sent  word  to  Captain  Lawton : 

66  I  shall  hold  my  Indians  ready  to  attack 
the  Mexicans  in  the  rear  while  you  attack 
them  in  front. ' 

Lawton 's  reply  to  this  offer  was  an  order 
to  the  Apaches  to  pull  out  and  keep  out  of 

the  wav.    This  order  was  carried  to  them  by 

«/  •/ 

Captain  Leonard  Wood.  The  two  officers, 
Walsh  and  Gatewood,  were  sent  among  the 
Apaches  to  protect  them  from  collision 
with  the  American  troops.  Captain  Wood 
further  assured  them  that  Captain  Lawton 
would  stand  by  them  and  not  permit  any  at- 
tack by  the  Mexicans. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  hostiles,  some  of  their  scouts  came  into 
camp  soon  after  with  word  that  ten  Mexi- 
cans were  with  the  Americans.  The  Indians 
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were  disturbed  as  to  what  it  meant.  Cap- 
tain Wood  told  them  the  truth,  and  Lawton 
went  into  camp  near  them.  This  satisfied 
Geronimo,  who  was  requested  by  Lawton  to 
come  to  him  with  his  Indians,  in  order  to 
convince  the  Mexicans  that  they  meant  to 
surrender. 

This  was  a  crucial  test.  If  Geronimo 
complied  it  may  be  said  he  would  "  cross  the 
line,'  leaving  no  withdrawal  possible  by 
him.  If  he  held  back,  the  Mexicans  would 
be  warranted  in  making  the  attack,  whose 
results  would  be  frightful.  The  leader  did 
not  hesitate.  Hardly  a  member  of  his  band 

c/ 

was  absent  when  they  strode  toward  the  tree 
under  which  the  ten  Mexicans  were  stand- 


ing. 


The  situation  could  not  have  been  more 
critical.  When  nearly  opposite  the  Mexi- 
cans one  of  the  latter  was  so  nervous  that  he 
moved  the  revolver  in  his  belt.  In  a  flash 
every  Indian's  weapon  was  drawn.  Not  a 
Mexican  would  have  escaped  had  not  Cap- 
tain Wood  and  the  officers  leaped  between 
the  two  parties  and  thrown  up  their  hands 
as  an  order  for  the  Indians  not  to  fire. 

It  was  a  startling  incident  when  the  lives 
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of  the  men  hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath, 
but  the  Mexicans  expressed  themselves  sat- 
isfied. They  went  off  to  rejoin  their  com- 
mand and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them. 

The  next  day  Lieutenant  Smith  set  out 
with  the  cavalry  and  pack-train,  while  the 
Indians  were  accompanied  by  Wood,  Law- 
ton,  Gatewood  and  Clay.  This  was  a  ne- 
cessary precaution,  for  different  commands 
were  converging  upon  the  hostiles,  and 
would  assail  them  on  the  first  chance  unless 
officers  were  at  hand  to  make  explanation. 

When  noon  came  and  passed,  Smith  and 
his  cavalry  wrere  nowhere  in  sight.  It  was 
evident  that  through  a  misunderstanding  he 
had  taken  a  wrong  direction.  Serious  con- 
sequences were  liable  to  follow  the  blunder, 
and  Lawton  started  to  find  the  other  com- 
mand, having  first  agreed  upon  a  place 
where  Geronimo  and  his  band  would  encamp 
for  the  night. 

This  action  left  Wood,  Gatewood  and 
Clay  alone  with  the  Apaches.  It  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  that  they  did  not  feel  mis- 
giving. There  was  no  treachery  of  which 
those  red  men  were  not  capable,  and  there 
must  have  been  some  temptation  to  work 
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their  will  upon  the  officers  who  could  have 
made  no  escape  or  defence. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
fierce  leaders  after  giving  their  pledge  to 
submit  had  broken  away  and  renewed  their 
terrific  raids  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Captain  (now  General)  Wood 
naively  tells  of  a  trying  test  to  which  he  was 

»/  »/  C_7 

subject.  He  carried  a  Hotchkiss  rifle,  which 
caught  the  interest  of  Geronimo.  He  did 
not  understand  its  mechanism  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  examine  it.  Captain  Wood 
passed  it  to  him,  accompanied  by  some  am- 
munition with  which  to  test  the  weapon. 
Finally  when  the  gun  was  ready,  the  Cap- 
tain pointed  at  a  mark  some  distance  away, 
and  invited  his  host  to  try  his  skill. 

«.' 

Geronimo  leveled  the  rifle  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  He  not  only  missed  the  target  but 
came  within  a  hair  of  shooting  one  of  his 
own  men.  The  sight  of  the  terrified  buck  as 
he  leaped  in  air  and  stared  around  to  learn 
the  cause  struck  the  chief  as  so  funny  that 
he  roared  with  laughter. 

"  Good  gun/  he  declared,  as  he  handed 
it  back  to  the  owner. 

Some  time  later,  Geronimo  assured  his 
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white  guests  that  they  were  held  in  high  re- 
spect by  him  and  his  comrades. 

"  You  have  never  lied  to  us  and  we  shall 
not  lie  to  you ;  this  camp  is  yours  as  long  as 
you  choose  to  stay  in  it." 

These  were  pleasant  words  and  did  much 
to  remove  the  fears  of  the  officers,  though 
none  could  feel  absolutely  safe  so  long  as 

«/  ^j 

they  were  virtual  prisoners  of  the  Apaches. 

The  band  while  making  its  way  toward 
the  spot  agreed  upon  for  camp  gave  several 
proofs  of  their  marvelous  woodcraft.  They 
were  looking  for  the  command  that  had  gone 
astray  and  early  the  next  afternoon,  Ger- 
onimo  quietly  told  the  officers  who  were  rid- 
ing beside  him  that  the  two  parties  were 
drawing  near  each  other.  The  guests  won- 
dered how  the  leader  could  know  this,  for  no 
matter  in  what  direction  the  field  glasses 
were  turned  they  failed  to  show  footman  or 
horseman. 

"  They  are  coming;  we  shall  soon  meet/ 
quietly  replied  Geronimo. 

He  was  right,  for  late  that  afternoon  the 
missing  command  loomed  in  sight,  and  all 
camped  together.  The  next  day  the  march 
resumed  toward  the  boundary  line. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ROUND-UP. 

APTAIN  LAWTON  was  so  urgent  for 
General  Miles  to  meet  Geronimo,  who 
insisted  upon  surrendering  to  the  highest 
authority,  that  the  Commander  consented 
on  condition  that  the  Apache  leader  gave 
proof  of  his  faith.  He  suggested  that  the 
chief  should  provide  a  hostage  for  that  pur- 
pose. Geronimo  immediately  sent  his  bro- 
ther to  Fort  Bowie  to  remain  there  as  such 
hostage. 

Having  learned  that  the  brother  had 
started  for  the  post  named,  General  Miles 
moved  south  on  the  2d  of  September,  with 
Lieutenant  Dapray,  A.  D.  C.,  and  a  proper 
escort.  Despite  the  prompt  compliance  of 
the  Apache  leader  with  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Miles,  that  officer  did  not  feel  much  en- 
couragement. He  was  uneasy  over  the  news 
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that  had  come  to  him  of  the  risk  a  number 
of  officers  had  taken  by  entering  the  hostile 
camp.  As  he  expressed  it,  he  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  one  of  those 
officers  for  the  whole  Apache  band. 

General  Miles  took  with  him  his  saddle 
horses  and  wagons,  using  both  means  of  pro- 
gress on  his  long  journey.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  heliostat  operator.  Whenever 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  mountain  peak,  con- 
taining one  of  the  heliograph  stations,  the 
General  opened  communication  with  it,  with 
Fort  Bowie  and  with  Captain  Lawton. 
Thus  the  two  officers  kept  informed  of  each 
other's  movements.  Lawton  was  specially 
warned  against  allowing  any  of  his  officers 
to  place  themselves  where  the  Indians  could 
seize  them  for  ransom,  or  for  securing  such 
terms  as  they  might  wish. 

Skeleton  Cafion  was  reached  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  3.  Soon  after,  Geronimo 
rode  into  camp  and  dismounted.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  and  General  Miles  had  met.  I 
have  already  quoted  the  impression  which 
the  distinguished  soldier  formed  of  him.  As 
before,  the  dusky  leader  was  anxious  to 

*/ 

know  whether  the  lives  of  himself  and  hos- 
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tiles  would  be  spared  if  they  surrendered. 
Naturally  he  tried  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
could.  He  proposed  to  submit  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  This  would  let 
him  go  back  to  Fort  Apache,  taking  his 
property,  arms,  stolen  stock  and  everything 
with  him.  To  permit  anything  of  that  na- 
ture would  be  saying  to  the  terrible  desper- 
ado: "  When  you  get  tired  of  being  good 
Indians  on  the  Reservation,  start  off  again, 
stealing,  murdering  and  burning  right  and 
left,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
Mexico.  When  you  are  pursued  and  cor- 
nered, come  back  to  the  Reservation  and  do 
it  all  over  again.' 

General  Miles  left  no  room  for  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Apache  leader. 

6  i  You  must  do  exactly  as  Captain  Lawton 
told  you- -this  is,  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  without  any  conditions.  You  must 
do  as  I  tell  you  to  do;  you  can't  go  back  to 
Fort  Apache ;  even  if  you  could,  it  would  do 
you  no  good,  for  there  are  no  Indians  there 


now. 


Geronimo  was  astonished. 
"  Are  there   no   Apaches   in   the  White 
Mountains?" 
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"No." 

66  Where  have  they  gone? 


"  I  have  had  them  all  moved  out  of  the 
country.  You  have  been  warring  upon  the 
white  people  for  many  years  and  I  have  de- 
cided to  make  that  impossible  any  longer  by 
taking  all  of  you  out  of  the  country." 

Geronimo  showed  he  was  depressed  by 
this  unexpected  news.  He  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  and  then  said,  meekly: 

"  We  will  do  whatever  you  wish  and  ask 
only  one  condition.' 

"What  is  that?" 

"  That  you  will  spare  our  lives.' 

It  was  the  old,  ever  present  fear  of  this 
wretch  who  had  shown  no  mercy  to  man, 
helpless  woman  or  the  babe  at  its  mother's 
breast. 

"  With  form  like  patient  Job's  eschewing  evil, 

With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird  in  air, 
Thou  wert  in  truth  the  veriest  devil 

That  e'er  clinched  fingers  in  a  captive's  hair. 

"  That  in  thy  veins  there  flows  a  fountain, 

Deadlier  than  that  which  bathes  the  Upas  tree, 
And  in  thy  wrath  a  nursing  cat  o'  mountain, 
Is  calm  as  a  babe's  sleep  compared  to  thee." 
20 
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General  Miles  reminded  Geronimo  that 
the  United  states  army  never  mistreated  its 
prisoners.  Their  final  fate  rested  with  the 
President,  who  was  a  just  man.  But  of  one 
thing  the  chief  might  rest  assured:  he  and 
his  turbulent  warriors  would  be  removed 
from  the  country  they  had  scourged  so  long, 
and  placed  where  they  could  do  no  more 
harm.  All  that  remained  for  Geronimo  to 
do  was  to  obey  the  orders  that  had  been 
given  him. 

"  I  will  do  so,'  he  replied,  "  and  will 
bring  in  my  camp  to-morrow  morning.' 

With  this,  he  mounted  his  pony  and  gal- 
loped off.  General  Miles  watched  him  ride 
away  and  felt  how  little  control  he  had  over 
him.  But  there  come  times  when  one  must 
trust  an  Indian,  no  matter  how  unworthy 
he  may  be,  and  this  was  one  of  those  times. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  left  this  brother  with 
the  soldiers  as  a  hostage,  and  it  would  seem 
that  that  ought  to  have  weight  with  the 
chief. 

On  this  occasion,  Geronimo  kept  his 
promise,  for  he  appeared  the  next  morning 
at  the  head  of  his  band.  Natchez,  the 
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hereditary  chief  of  the  Apaches,  however, 
was  not  with  them.  This  caused  General 
Miles  some  concern,  and  he  was  not  told 
why  the  leader  had  remained  away.  He 
seized  the  opportunity,  however,  to  impress 
upon  Geronimo  the  folly  of  trying  to  hold  out 
against  the  American  troops. 

"  We  have  steam  by  which  we  can  move 
troops  faster  than  you  can  ride  on  your 
swiftest  horses,  and  we  have  the  telegraph 
and  heliostat  which  are  far  ahead  of  your 
means  of  communication.' 

Geronimo  knew  something  of  railways 
and  the  telegraph,  but  he  asked  the  com- 
mander to  explain  what  he  meant  by  the 
heliostat. 

At  the  request  of  General  Miles,  the  oper- 
ator erected  a  temporary  tripod  by  joining 
three  sticks  together. 

"  With  this  instrument,"  said  the  com- 
mander, to  Geronimo,  "  we  can  send  mes- 
sages over  your  heads,  and  from  mountain 
peak  to  mountain  peak,  in  a  few  hours, 
when  it  will  take  twenty  days  for  a  swift 
pony  to  go  that  far. ' 

"  Show  me  how  you  do  it.' 
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The  operator  was  told  to  open  communi- 
cation with  the  nearest  station  which  was 
fifteen  miles  distant  in  an  air  line.  Geron- 
imo  saw  the  man  flash  a  light  to  which  an 
instant  response  was  made  from  the  far- 
away mountain  top.  He  was  awed,  for  an 
Indian  is  always  impressed  by  anything  he 
doesn't  understand.  The  chief  said  he  had 
often  noticed  those  flashes  from  high  points 
and  made  it  a  rule  always  to  pass  around 
such  mountains,  for  he  was  afraid  to  go 
near  them. 

< i  From  that  point  yonder, ' '  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "  I  can  send  a  message  to  Fort  Bowie, 
sixty-five  miles  away,  or  to  Fort  Apache 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  get  an  an- 
swer before  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west/ 

"  If  you  can  talk  with  Fort  Bowie,"  said 
the  wondering  Geronimo,  ' '  ask  whether  my 
brother  is  there,  and  whether  all  is  well  with 
him. ' 

General  Miles  ordered  communication  to 
be  opened  with  Fort  Bowie,  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  officer  in  command. 

"  You  will  have  to  wait  for  that  inquiry 
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and  answer,  which  has  to  he  repeated  six 
times. ' 

Sooner  even  than  the  commanding  officer 
expected,  the  reply  came  back  that  Geron- 
imo's  brother  was  there,  was  well  and  was 
waiting  for  the  chieftain  to  join  him. 

Geronimo  did  not  doubt  what  was  told 
him,  but  how  amazing  it  all  was!  It  must 
be  the  spirits  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
for  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
before.  Having  grasped  the  mystery,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  Geron- 
imo turned  and  said  something  to  one  of 
his  warriors,  who,  without  replying,  walked 
to  where  his  pony  was  lariated,  leaped  upon 
his  back  and  galloped  toward  the  mountains 
from  which  Geronimo  had  come. 

General  Miles  turned  to  the  interpreter 
and  asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  what 
the  chief  said.  The  interpreter  nodded, 
with  a  smile: 

"  He  told  the  buck  to  go  and  tell  Natchez 
that  a  power  was  working  here  which  he 
could  not  understand ;  Natchez  must  come  in 
and  come  quick/ 

It  may  be  said  that  the  heliostat  had  done 
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its  last  and  best  work,  for  it  accomplished 
the  one  thing  remaining  undone.  A  few 
hours  later,  Natchez  came  riding  down  the 
mountains  with  his  company  of  warriors  and 
their  families.  He  had  obeyed  the  command 
of  Geronimo,  but  it  was  evident  he  was  un- 
easy. 

As  has  been  stated,  Natchez  is  the  son  of 
the  famous  chief  Cochise,  and  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  mindful  of  his  dignity  and  honor. 
He  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  graceful  of 
movement  and  superior  in  every  respect  to 
his  associates. 

It  was  a  strange,  mongrel  mob  that  came 
in  and  surrendered.  Many  of  them  were 
outlaws  from  their  own  tribe.  The  very 
worst  element  among  them  was  the  boys  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  vears  of  age.  Thev 

i  O  » 

reveled  in  cruelty,  and  merciless  crime. 
They  were  the  most  guilty,  but  had  they 
been  turned  over  to  the  civil  courts  for 
punishment,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  would 
have  escaped,  gone  back  to  their  Reserva- 
tion to  break  forth  again  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  renew  the  raids  which  ter- 
rorized the  Southwest.  A  good  many  of 
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these  vicious  youths  were  afterward  sent  to 
the  Carlisle  school,  where  their  character 
was  completely  changed. 

It  looked  as  if  the  blessed  end  had  been 
reached,  but  the  possibility  of  everything  be- 
ing brought  to  naught  remained.  Not  wish- 
ing to  make  another  camp,  General  Miles 
arranged  for  a  start  early  the  next  morning. 
The  interval  was  spent  in  explaining  to  the 
prisoners  what  would  be  required  of  them 
and  what  they  must  do. 

A  singular  scene  followed.  The  day  had 
been  intensely  hot,  and  a  furious  thunder 
storm  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning  and 
a  drenching  downpour  drove  everyone  to 
shelter.  Into  a  small,  canvas-covered 
wagon  were  crowded  General  Miles,  Cap- 
tain Lawton,  Lieutenant  Dapray,  Geronimo 
and  Natchez,  while  others  squeezed  them- 
selves under  the  wagon.  Officers,  soldiers 
and  Indians  huddled  wherever  they  could 
obtain  partial  shelter  from  the  fierce  tem- 
pest. 

The  following  morning  General  Miles 
started  with  an  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry 
and  with  Geronimo,  Natchez  and  four  other 
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Indians  for  Fort  Bowie,  which  was  reached 
the  same  evening.  Captain  Lawton  followed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Indians  and  ar- 
rived three  days  later.  General  Miles  rec- 
ords that  as  they  were  riding  forward,  Ger- 
onimo  gazing  off  toward  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains,  remarked : 

"  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  surren- 
dered. ' 

"And  it  will  be  the  last,'  was  the  com- 
ment of  the  commander.  The  glum  chief- 
tain made  no  reply,  but  he  must  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  thinking.  There  was  only  a 
small  garrison  at  Fort  Bowie,  which  for 
months  had  been  in  a  state  of  practical  siege. 
No  one  dared  go  even  a  small  distance  from 
the  post  without  an  armed  escort,  and  the 
families  passed  anxious  weeks  awaiting 
news  from  the  troops  in  the  field. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the 
civil  authorities,  General  Miles  placed  a 
strong  guard  around  the  Reservation.  The 
Apache  prisoners  were  dismounted,  dis- 
armed and  put  in  charge  of  an  escort.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Lawton,  all  the  prisoners  entered 
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a  waiting  railway  train  and  started  east- 
ward over  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

When  the  procession  was  about  to  move 
from  the  fort,  the  band  of  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry stationed  on  the  parade  ground,  struck 
up  the  sweet  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne.' 
It  would  be  hard  to  picture  a  more  grotesque 
scene.  The  musicians  were  inspired  by  a 
mischievous  spirit,  and  some  of  those  who 
were  blowing  their  instruments  found  it 
hard  to  do  so  because  of  their  amusement. 
As  for  the  prisoners  they  did  not  know  what 
it  all  meant.  They  were  grave  and  puzzled, 
and  stared  inquiringly  into  the  grinning 
faces  around  them.  Some  of  the  bystanders 
catching  the  feeling,  joined  in  singing  that 
touching  song  of  Bobby  Burns. 

"  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  never  brought  to  mind? 
Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  the  days  of  old  lang  syne  ? ' 

On  the  outer  fringe  of  the  crowd,  stood 
two  young  men  singing  with  might  and 
main.  One  was  Maris  Eoydon,  whose  sweet 
tenor  voice  rang  out  over  the  scorched  plain, 
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while  Bob  Goodale,  at  his  side  joined  heart 
and  soul  with  his  fine  baritone.  As  the  train 
finally  moved  off  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
were  waved,  shouts  uttered  and  the  mysti- 
fied prisoners  looked  as  if  it  was  all  beyond 
their  comprehension,  as  in  truth  it  was. 

"  Never,'  said  Maris,  to  his  friend, 
"  was  there  a  time  when  all  could  join  more 
fervently  in  the  prayer,  *  Speed  the  parting 
guest. ' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  long  years  the 
Southwest  can  breathe  freely,' '  replied  Bob, 
"  what  a  heavenly  relief  it  is! 

Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  in- 
tense rage  of  the  people  against  these 
wretches  than  the  proposal  at  different 
points  along  the  railway,  to  destroy  some  of 
the  bridges  and  throw  the  train  down  a 
precipice,  in  the  hope  of  killing  every  dusky 
demon  on  board.  Only  the  fact  that  such  a 
desperate  act  would  cause  the  death  of  in- 
nocent persons  prevented  its  being  carried 
out. 

And  here  I  must  quote  the  words  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Nordstrom: 

' '  Geronimo  had  surrendered !    The  South- 
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west  was  wild  with  joy.  Men  shook  hands, 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  happy 
issue  of  the  campaign;  women  kissed  and 
wept  in  each  other's  arms,  for  their  little 
ones  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  having 
their  throats  cut  or  their  brains  battered  out 
against  the  side  of  the  cabin,  while  they 
looked  on  in  anguish,  knowing  the  worse  fate 
in  store  for  them.  A  feeling  of  unutterable 
relief  and  thankfulness  was  experienced  by 
all,  tempered,  however,  by  the  unnatural 
anxiety  concerning  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  '  prisoners  of  war.'  Geronimo 
had  surrendered  before,  only  to  '  break  out  : 
again  with  renewed  acts  of  fiendishness. 
'  Will  he  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  again  when  he  gets  rested  ?  :  was  the 
question  asked  on  all  sides. 

"  No  man  in  this  country  has  read  the 
lessons  of  experience  to  greater  advantage 
than  General  Miles,  as  his  action  at  this 
stage  amply  demonstrated.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  previous  history  of  the  Indian 
question  in  Arizona,  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character,  convinced  him 
that  again  to  turn  Geronimo  and  his  band 
loose  as  '  prisoners  of  war  '  to  prey  upon 
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the  people  at  their  leisure,  as  had  been  done 
before,  would  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
crimes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the 
commission  of  which  he  did  not  propose  to 
be  held  responsible.  Promises  of  future 
good  behavior  did  not  avail ;  these  had  been 
made  before  only  to  be  broken.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  take  no  further  chance,  but  to  put 
it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  these  wild 
beasts  to  do  further  harm.  And,  thus  it 
happened  that  almost  before  the  '  Indian 
King'  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Indian  Com- 
mission on  the  other  knew  that  Geronimo 
was  in  our  hands,  he  and  his  followers  were 
shipped  off  to  St.  Augustine,  the  Indian 
Botany  Bay,  where  in  meditation  upon  his 
past  misdeeds  he  had  become  a  '  quiet,  docile 
old  man.' 

" Arizona  and  New  Mexico  took  a  long 
breath.  The  snake  had  not  only  been 
scotched,  but  virtually  killed.  Every  town, 

*'  «/ 

from  Albuquerque  to  Tucson  gave  itself  up 
to  the  joy  of  the  hour.  Fetes  were  organ- 
ized, balls  and  parties  were  given,  and  every- 
one without  regard  to  past  affiliations  did  all 
in  his  power  to  honor  him  who  had  courage- 
ously delivered  the  people  from  the  deadly 
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menace  of  a  merciless  foe.  The  name  of 
Miles  was  on  every  lip,  his  praises  sung  by 
all. 

"  Geronimo's  deportation  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  period  of  prosperity  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  two  Terri- 
tories since  they  were  added  to  the  national 
domain  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Mexican 
war.  The  people  who  but  yesterday  were 
fleeing  their  borders  prepared  to  remain,  and 
a  tide  of  immigration  set  in  that  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  wife  and  mother 
no  longer  kissed  the  husband  good-b}^e,  as 
he  went  forth  to  his  daily  vocations,  with 
the  sickening  fear  that  he  might  be  brought 
back  to  her  cold  in  death,  the  victim  of  some 
sneaking  Apache's  bullet;  the  husband  and 
father  departed  to  his  mine  or  ranch, 
cheered  by  the  certainty  that  on  his  return 
he  would  not  find  his  cabin  in  ashes,  his  chil- 
dren murdered  and  mutilated,  his  wife  gone, 
but  where  he  left  it  in  the  morning— his 
loved  ones  running  to  meet  him,  the  glad 
smile  of  conscious  security  mantling  their 
happy  faces.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  these 
people  love  Nelson  A.  Miles'?  " 

In  the  month  of  November,  1887,  the  citi- 
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zens  of  Arizona  presented  General  Miles 
with  a  beautifully  ornamented  sword  as  an 
evidence  of  their  gratitude  to  him  for  rid- 
ding their  country  of  the  Apaches.  The 
ceremonies  were  impressive,  opening  with 
a  street  parade  and  closing  with  a  grand 
reception  and  ball  at  the  San  Xavier  Hotel, 
Tucson,  in  the  evening.  No  one  can  question 
that  the  tribute  was  well  earned  by  this  bril- 
liant and  tactful  officer,  whose  services  to 
his  country  previous  to  and  since  then  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  our  armies. 

At  this  writing  (1908),  Geronimo  is  still 
living,  an  old  and  broken  down  man.  \Vhat 
may  be  called  his  last  public  appearance 
was  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Eoosevelt,  on  March  4,  1905.  The  feeble 
reprobate,  with  the  tears  flowing  down  his 
wrinkled  cheeks,  begged  the  President  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  his  old  home  to  die. 
The  President  told  him  (see  "  Off  the  Ees- 
ervation  ')  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  go 
back  to  Arizona  he  would  probably  die  at 
once,  at  the  hands  of  some  of  those  who  re- 
membered his  misdeeds.  He  told  the  chief 
to  continue  to  be  good  and  perhaps  his 
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prayer  would  be  granted,  but  it  depended 

wholly  on  himself . 

*  *  *  * 

Justice  to  the  living  and  dead  requires  a 
few  words  regarding  the  conquest  of  the 
Apaches.  There  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sentation and  erroneous  impressions  still 
exist.  After  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  ?s 
band,  all  the  hostiles  were  brought  in  by 
Lieutenant  Marion  P.  Maus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thirteen  women  and  twenty-two  men. 
The  whole  number,  seventy-nine  were 

«/ 

turned  over  at  Fort  Bowie  and  afterward 
sent  to  Florida.  While  pursuing  the  twenty- 
two  men  and  thirteen  women,  Lieutenant 
Maus  captured  two.  Among  those  who  sur- 
rendered to  his  command  were  Chiefs 
Chihuahua,  Cuthley,  Josane,  Nana,  Geron- 
imo's  brother  and  the  wives  of  Natchez, 
Geronimo  and  his  brother.  Less  than 
twenty  surrendered  to  General  Miles,  but 
its  great  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  both 
Geronimo  and  Natchez  were  with  them. 

Neither  of  these  chiefs  was  the  equal  as  a 
warrior  of  Chihuahua,  Josone  or  Cuthley, 
but  the  former  were  the  most  famous. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  further  that  after 
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the  surrender  to  Lieutenant  Maus,  no  fight- 
ing was  done  by  the  command  of  Captain 
Lawton.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  vigor- 
ous and  persistent  pursuit  of  the  hostiles 
from  place  to  place,  during  which  the  scouts 
and  troops  underwent  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe. 
Moreover,  the  Apaches  who  did  not  re- 
turn with  Lieutenant  Maus  were  never  his 
prisoners.  They  were  as  much  at  liberty  as 
when  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the  Sierra 
Madres.  It  is  the  height  of  unfairness, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  the  few  hostiles  as 
breaking  away  and  escaping.  Despite  the 
fighting,  the  dangers  met  and  overcome,  the 
frightful  sufferings  undergone  and  the  im- 
portant results  obtained  by  Maus,  nearly  all 
the  credit  and  glory  is  generally  given  to 
Lawton.  Lawton  deservedly  rose  to  the 

•/ 

rank  of  major-general,  and  as  has  been 
stated  was  killed  in  the  Philippines;  Lieu- 
tenant Shipp  fell  at  San  Juan,  Cuba;  Cap- 
tain Leonard  Wood,  who  had  never  had  an 
important  command  during  the  Apache 
campaign,  was  a  surgeon  fortunate  enough 
to  become  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders,  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  his  second  in  rank.  As 
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a  consequence,  Wood  is  now  the  senior 
major-general  of  the  army. 

Lieutenant  Maus  was  graduated  from 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1874, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  Novem- 
ber, 1890;  major  in  1899;  lieutenant-colonel, 
1902  and  colonel  in  1904.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Inspector-General 's 
Department,  May  24,  1898,  and  served  as 
such  until  June  30,  1901.  He  was  awarded 
the  medal  of  Honor  "  for  most  distin- 
guished gallantry  in  action  against  hostile 
Apaches  Indians  led  by  Geronimo  and  Nat- 
chez, in  the  Sierra  Madres  Mountains,  Mex- 
ico, Jaunary  11,  1886,  while  first-lieutenant, 
First  Infantry  and  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion. ' 

The  following  are  worth  putting  on 
record : 

GENERAL     HEADQUAKTEDS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
ORDERS,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

'No.  39.  Washington,  April  9,  1891. 

January    10,    1886.      Captain   Marion   P.    Mans 
(then    1st   lieutenant),    1st    Infantry,    commanding 
Indian    scouts;    for    gallantry    in    action    against 
21 
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Geronimo's  band  of  hostile  Apache  Indians,  near 
the  Aros  River,  Mexico,  and  in  the  encounter  with 
Chihuahua  troops 'on  the  following  day  (llth),  and 
for  the  marked  skill  and  ability  with  which,  after 
the  death  of  its  commanding  officer,  he  conducted 
the  expedition  back  to  the  United  States  under  most 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD: 

J.  ( \  KELTOtf, 

Adjutant  General. 

ORDERS,  ADJUTANT  GENERAI/S  OFFICE, 

No.   41.  \Yadi  in</l  <>n.  April  20,  1891. 

May,  1885,  and  eleven  months  following.  Major 
General  Crook,  in  his  report  of  his  operations  during 
this  period  against  hostile  Apaches  in  Arizona  and 
Sonora,  mentions,  also,  '  1st  Lieutenant  Marion 

P.  Maus  (now  Captain),  1st  Infantry;  '  who  com- 
manded expeditions  or  companies  of  Indian  scouts 
in  Mexico,  for  bearing  uncomplainingly  the  almost 
incredible  fatigues  and  privations,  as  well  as  the 
dangers,  incident  to  their  operations. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  MAJOR  (•  I:\KRAL  SCHOFIELD: 

J.  C.  K  ELTON, 

Adjutant  General. 

Tims  it  will  be  noted  that  one  of  our  most 
capable  and  brilliant  officers,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  service  reached  the  reward  he 
would  have  reached  had  he  spent  all  the 
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years  on  home  duty.  Among  those  whose 
noble  work  was  never  suitably  recognized 
were:  Tom  Horn,  chief  of  scouts,  Captain 
Crawford,  Wirt  Davis,  Baldwin,  Snyder 
and  Lieutenants  Gatewood  and  Clarke. 
Some  of  these  are  dead,  and  some  secured 
advancement  in  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
motion, but  their  honors  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  those  who  possessed  that  all- 
powerful  lever  known  as  a  "pull." 

In  view  of  what  has  just  been  stated, 
the  following  despatch  has  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. It  was  sent  from  the  City  of  Mexico, 
March  20,  1908 : 


"A  band  of  renegade  Apache  Indians  has  been 
committing  raids  upon  Mexican  settlement*  and 
mining  camps  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  according  to 
advices  received  by  the  War  Department, 
stated  that  the  Indians  killed  two  Mexican^  near 
Apnte  and  sacked  mining  camps  in  that  vicinity  of 
all  goods  that  could  be  carried  off  on  pack  animals. 

"  The  Prefecto  of  Monteznma  sent  out  runners 
to  all  parts  of  his  district  and  an  organized  cam- 
paign has  been  started  to  exterminate  the  Indians. 
It  is  positively  stated  by  some  of  the  residents  of 
Sonora  that  the  notorious  Apache  Kid,  who  was 
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supposed  to  have  been  killed  about  six  years  ago,  is 
at  the  head  of  this  renegade  band. 

"  These  Indians  formerly  belonged  to  Geronimo's 
band,  and  when  that  chief  was  rounded  up  in  Ari- 
zona about  twenty  years  ago  they  made  their  escape 
into  Mexico,  where  they  have  lived  ever  since." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

GOOD-BYE. 

A  ND  now  let  us  return  to  Maris  Eoydon 
-"-  and  Bob  Goodale,  of  whom  we  have 
lost  sight  for  some  time  past. 

The  youths  remained  with  the  command 
of  Captain  Lawton  until  its  arrival  at  Fort 
Bowie  three  days  behind  General  Miles  and 
his  escort.  The  trials  and  hardships  of  the 
campaign  had  told  upon  them  as  they  did 
upon  every  one  who  bore  any  part  in  that 
memorable  running  down  of  Geronimo  and 
Natchez.  They  were  a  dozen  pounds  lighter 
in  weight  than  when  they  rode  southward 
in  high  spirits  several  months  before,  but  the 
health  of  each  was  perfect.  Their  faces 
were  tanned  to  that  degree  that  they  might 
well  have  passed  for  Mexicans  or  Span- 
iards. As  for  the  troublesome  cough  which 
was  the  real  cause  of  their  venture  into  that 
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arid  region,  it  had  so  completely  left  Maris 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  reference  to  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  of  our 
young  friends  were  tired  of  the  Southwest, 
and  glad  beyond  expression  to  turn  their 
faces  homeward.  They  confessed  to  each 
other  that  they  had  often  condemned  them- 
selves for  what  they  did,  but  now  that  it 

was  all  over,  it  can  hardlv  be  said  thev  re- 

«/  «/ 

gretted  their  experience.  The  memory 
would  always  remain,  and  the  rough  cam- 
paign with  its  out  door  life  and  exposure, 
had  given  a  ruggedness  to  their  health  whose 
beneficent  effect  would  be  felt  for  many  a 
year  to  come. 

As  the  youths  drew  near  Fort  Bowie,  they 
grew  nervous  over  the  expected  news  from 
home.  A  great  deal  might  have  happened 
while  they  were  roving  through  Sonora  or 
in  the  flaming  Southwest  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  their  friends  must  be  greatly  con- 
cerned for  them. 

The  tidings  vastly  relieved  and  delighted 
them.  The  last  letter  from  the  east  was  in 
both  cases  written  hardly  ten  days  previous. 
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At  that  time,  the  sister  and  father  of  Bob 
were  enjoying  fine  health ;  no  incident  worth 
noting  had  occurred,  but  they  were  anxious 
for  the  return  of  the  brother  and  son,  and 
wondering  how  much  longer  they  would 
have  to  wait  for  him. 

Maris  Eoydon  hunted  out  the  letter  from 
his  mother  which  bore  the  latest  postmark 
and  eagerly  read  the  dear  handwriting.  In 
substance  the  missive  was  similar  to  that 
of  Bob  Goodale.  Having  satisfied  himself 
on  that  score,  Maris  next  opened  a  large  en- 
velope from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Wash- 
ington. He  knew  its  meaning  before  he 
glanced  at  the  formal  notification  of  his 
appointment  as  a  cadet  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  Congressional  relative. 
He  was  ordered  to  report  on  June  follow- 
ing. He  passed  the  letter  over  to  Bob  for 
inspection,  while  he  read  the  remaining 
missives.  These  included  several  from  his 
brothers.  Maris  read  enough  to  tell  him  all 
was  well  with  the  two  who  had  returned 
from  Europe,  when  he  sent  a  telegram  to 
his  mother.  He  said  he  and  Bob  Goodale 
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had  just  arrived  at  the  fort  from  Sonora, 
and  would  start  eastward  on  the  morrow. 
Both  were  in  fine  health  and  happy  at  the 
thought  that  if  all  went  well  they  would 
soon  be  with  their  loved  ones. 

"  Will  thank  you/  added  Maris,  in  con- 
clusion, "  if  you  will  telegraph  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  to  me  at  Denver. ' 

"  God  bless  her,'  he  said,  after  Bob  had 
also  sent  a  despatch  home,  "  it  will  be  just 
like  her  to  send  more  than  I  ask. ' 

"  Won't  there  be  trouble  in  telegraphing 
so  large  a  sum  ? 

"  It  is  unusual,  but  she  will  manage  it.' 

The  boys  felt  a  touch  of  sadness  when 
they  came  to  bid  good-bye  to  their  friends. 
There  is  no  comradeship  like  that  produced 
by  the  sharing  of  common  danger,  and  they 
had  formed  strong  friendships  for  more  than 
one  of  their  associates.  Captain  Lawton 
shook  the  hand  of  each  warmly,  and  wished 
them  well. 

"  I  understand  you  have  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point, ' '  he  said  to  Maris. 

"  Yes;  I  have  been  that  fortunate;  I  hope 
I  shall  make  good.' 
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"No  fear  of  that;  you  will  be  an  ideal 
officer;  you  are  made  of  the  right  stuff." 

' '  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Captain ;  I 
only  hope  that  if  I  succeed  in  graduating, 
it  shall  be  my  good  fortune  to  serve  under 
you. ' 

"  In  that  event  the  good  fortune  will  be 
mine, ' '  said  the  grim  hero,  as  his  hard  face 
relaxed  into  a  smile;  "  the  army  needs  such 
as  you ;  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Goodale  was 
to  be  a  cadet  with  you.' 

"  I  have  no  taste  in  that  direction,'  re- 
plied Bob,  who  was  greatly  pleased  by  the 
words  of  the  officer  to  his  friend. 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  no  man  can  succeed  in  doing  well  at 
that  which  he  doesn't  like.' 

There  is  no  saying  what  emotions  stirred 
the  heart  of  Arak  the  scout,  when,  with  the 
aid  of  the  interpreter,  Bob  had  his  final  talk 
with  him.  Perhaps  no  Apache  could  give  a 
stronger  expression  of  his  regard  than  he 
did  when  he  refused  to  accept  the  ten  dol- 
lars which  Bob  offered  him.  He  must 
have  known  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
mescal  it  would  buy- -enough  to  make  him 
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howl  and  dance  for  several  days,  but  lie 
shook  his  head. 

"  He  says  you  have  been  too  good  to  him,' 
explained  the  interpreter;  "  he  cannot  take 
it." 

"  I  '11  fix  it, "  said  Maris ;  "  let  me  have  the 
money. ' 

Bob  passed  the  bills  to  him,  and  Maris 

* 

added  double  the  amount  to  the  wad  which 
he  squeezed  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 
He  gravely  handed  them  to  the  interpreter 
and  said: 

"  Tell  Arak  that  if  he  doesn't  take  the 

monev,  we'll  shoot  him! 

«/ 

Maris  and  Bob  tried  to  look  fiercely  in 
earnest,  but  the  manner  of  the  scout  made  it 
impossible.  He  glanced  from  the  face  of 
one  to  the  other,  assumed  a  scared  expres- 
sion, grabbed  I  ho  money,  whirled  about  and 
loped  off  as  if  he  had  just  struck  the  trail 
of  an  enemy. 

"  He  will  be  dead  to  the  world  for  two 
or  three  weeks  to  come,'  remarked  Bob, 
while  he  and  his  companion  shook  with 
laughter. 

Corporal  Billy  Bidwell  accompanied  the 
youths  to  the  station  and  shook  the  hand  of 
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each  as  he  was  about  to  step  aboard.  They 
had  given  him  their  addresses  and  promised 
to  write  to  him,  while  the  Corporal  on  his 
part  pledged  himself  to  reply.  I  may  as 
well  add  that  the  agreement  was  kept  by 
everyone  who  had  a  part  in  making  it. 

The  Corporal  had  with  great  care  and 
pains  cut  a  wooden  image  from  a  block  of 
pine.  It  was  meant  for  a  doll  which  Maris 
promised  to  hand  to  Molly  Bidwell,  in  Den- 
ver, as  a  present  from  her  father,  who  was 
rejoicing  over  the  big  plump  letter  which 
had  been  awaiting  him  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  Fort  Bowie. 

"  Be  assured  that  we  shall  seek  her  out 
and  lose  no  time  in  handing  it  to  her.  You 
can  picture  her  delight.' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Corporal,  with  a  trem- 
ulous voice ;  ' '  but  somehow  or  other  I  think 
she  would  be  happier  for  a  sight  of  me." 

"  Now  that  the  hard  campaign  is  over,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  fur- 
lough and  spend  several  weeks  with  her' 

"  I  shall  try,  for  you  don't  know  how 
homesick  I  am  to  see  her.' 

Finally  the  good-byes  were  said  and  Maris 
and  Bob  left  their  genial  friend  at  the  sta- 
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tion  longing  unspeakably  to  bear  them  com- 
pany. 

On  the  third  day  following,  our  t\vo  young 
friends  left  the  train  at  the  Union  Station 
in  Denver.  They  first  wrent  to  the  telegraph 
office,  where  as  expected  a  despatch  was 
awaiting  Maris  from  his  mother.  He  smiled 
when  he  read  it. 

*  *  I  have  telegraphed  you  three  thousand ; 
better  have  too  much  than  not  enough.' 

When  it  came  to  paying  over  so  large  an 
amount,  the  agent  insisted  very  properly 
upon  identification,  though  he  had  delivered 
the  telegram  without  question.  Maris  said  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do  and  went  to  the 
hotel.  Proprietor  Tom  Burr  was  a  large, 
genial  man  with  a  bald  head,  who  always 
wore  his  hat  in  the  house  and  well  back  from 
his  crown.  His  personality  had  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  landlords  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  let  his  clerk  attend  to  the 
accounts  while  he  made  things  pleasant  for 
his  patrons. 

Adjusting  his  eyeglasses  he  swung  the 
register  around,  carefully  studied  the  sig- 
natures and  extended  his  hand: 

"  Mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Roy  don,'    he 
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said,  "  and  you  too,  Goodale.  How  long 
shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany? : 

"  Probably  not  after  to-morrowr;  we  have 
stopped  to  attend  to  a  little  business.' 

"  I  notice  you  are  from  the  East." 

"  Yes;  we  live  in  Pennsylvania;  we  have 
been  spending  some  time  in  Arizona. ' 

"  Helping  to  run  down  Geronimo  I 
'spose?  was  the  inquiring  remark  of  the 
landlord,  with  an  owlish  wink  of  one  eye. 

"  That's  what  we  have  been  doing,'  re- 
plied Bob;  "we  can't  say  we  helped  much, 
but  we  went  through  the  whole  campaign.' 

"  Jewhilikins !  Don't  tell  me;  did  you 
run  across  a  soldier  out  there  named  Bid- 
well— Billy  Bidwell?  I  think  he's  got  to 
be  a  Corporal  or  Colonel  or  something  like 
that." 

"  We  have  spent  months  with  him;  he  is 
soon  to  be  made  a  sergeant,  though  he 
doesn  't  know  it ;  he 's  one  of  the  best  fellows 
that  ever  lived. ' 

"  Now  you're  shouting!  I've  knowed 
Billy  ever  since  he  was  a  foot  high ;  if  I  had 
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my  way  I'd  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army. ' 

"  Mr.  Goodale  and  I  are  in  Denver  on 
purpose  to  call  on  Corporal  Billy's  mother 
and  his  little  girl  Molly." 

"  Wai,  now  that's  awful  nice  in  you; 
they'll  be  tickled  half  to  death  to  see  you; 
it's  quite  a  little  walk  out  to  their  home;  do 
you  know  the  way'? 

"  He  gave  us  directions.' 

Maris  repeated  them  and  the  landlord 
nodded  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Burr,"  said  Maris,  believing  it  time 
to  strike;  "  I  have  had  some  funds  tele- 
graphed to  me  from  home;  the  telegram  has 
boon  received  at  the  office,  but  I  can't  collect 
the  money  without  being  identified.  Are 
you  satisfied  that  my  name  is  Maris  Roy- 
don?" 

"  Satisfied !  Rather;  what  if  I  never  seen 
you  till  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  can  tell  you 
are  what  you  claim  to  be. ' 

"  If  you  will  identify  me  at  the  telegraph 
office  they  will  give  me  a  draft  on  a  Denver 
bank ;  then  if  it  will  not  be  asking  too  much, 
you  may  identify  me  at  the  bank  and  I  can 
draw  the  money." 
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"  Mighty  glad  to  do  it;  how  much— a 
hundred  dollars'?  " 

'"  Three  thousand!  " 

Landlord  Burr's  eyes  expanded.  He 
wrinkled  his  thick  lips  and  whistled,  but  he 
was  game.  Maris  thought  best  to  explain. 

"  I  wish  to  make  arrangements  to  pay  off 
a  mortgage  on  the  home  of  Corporal  Billy 
Bidwell." 

"  His  mortgage  is  only  two  thousand;  I 
know,  for  I  own  it. ' 

"  That's  lucky,  for  then  I  can  pay  you; 
as  soon  as  I  can  draw  the  funds  or  deposit 
them  in  the  bank  subject  to  your  order,  we 
will  go  to  the  county  clerk's  office  and  have 
the  mortgage  cancelled.' 

"  Wai,  wal,'  murmured  the  landlord; 
"  I  never  expected  to  get  that  mortgage, 
and  I'm  sure  I'd  never  asked  Billy  for  it; 
I'll  go  with  you  now  and  we  can  have  the 
whole  thing  fixed  before  dinner.' 

This  suited  Maris.  The  only  trouble 
threatened  was  from  Landlord  Burr's  over- 
whelming readiness  to  do  everything  de- 
sired. Arrived  at  the  telegraph  office, 
which  was  with  the  express,  he  hailed  the 
clerk  as  "  Gus,'  and  introduced  his  friend 
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Maris  Roydon,  whom  he  had  known  inti- 
mately for  seven  years,  he  being  a  son  of  his 
particular  friend  in  Harrisburg,  though  the 
landlord  had  never  set  foot  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

t 

The  identification  was  sufficient  and  a 
draft  for  three  thousand  dollars  was  handed 
over  to  Maris  who  gave  his  receipt  therefor. 
When  the  bank  upon  which  the  draft  was 
drawn  was  reached,  Mr.  Burr  introduced 
Maris  as  an  acquaintance  of  eleven  years 
standing,  his  father  and  the  landlord's  hav- 
ing been  classmates  in  Harvard.  If  there 
had  been  another  identification  necessary, 
probably  the  good  fellow  would  have  claimed 
an  acquaintanceship  dating  before  Maris' 
birth. 

But  no  man  in  Denver  had  a  bettor  rating 
for  a  moderate  amount  in  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  than  Thomas  Burr.  Maris  left  two 
thousand  dollars  subject  to  draft  and  drew 
a  thousand  in  currency.  From  the  bank, 
they  went  to  the  county  clerk's  office,  where 
the  mortgage  of  two  thousand  dollars,  plus 
a  moderate  amount  of  interest  was  paid  in 
full,  the  mortgage  cancelled  and  passed 
over  to  Maris,  after  he  had  given  a  check  for 
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the  amount,  making  up  the  difference  with 
the  currency  which  he  had  already  drawn. 
As  they  sauntered  homeward,  all  three  as 

*/ 

happy  as  they  could  be,  Landlord  Burr 
shoved  his  hat  so  far  back  on  his  head  that 
viewed  from  the  rear  it  looked  as  if  it  were 
hanging  on  a  nail.  Evidently  something 
was  on  his  mind.  He  was  a  great  chewer  of 
tobacco,  and,  after  irrigating  the  pavement 
most  of  the  way  and  clearing  his  throat,  he 
said: 

"  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Roydon, 
if  you  won't  think  it  a  piece  of  imperdence.' 

"  Go  ahead,"  replied  Maris,  nudging  Bob. 
Both  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  From  the  way  this  business  has  been 

*/ 

managed,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  made 
a  present  to  Corporal  Billy  Bidwell  of 
that  money.' 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Maris  in 
reply. 

"  Nothing— Oh,  nothing- -only  it  looks 
blamed  queer.' 

At  this  point,  Bob  Goodale  decided  to  do 
the  talking  for  his  friend. 

"  Mr.  Burr,  we  both  formed  a  strong  lik- 
ing for  Corporal  Bidwell ;  he  risked  his  life 
22 
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more  than  once  for  us ;  Mr.  Eoydon  belongs 
to  a  wealthy  family;  he  managed  to  draw 
out  from  the  Corporal  the  fact  that  he  owed 
this  mortgage  on  his  house;  my  friend  de- 
cided to  giye  himself  the  pleasure  of  paying 
it ;  he  can  well  afford  to  do  so ;  the  Corporal 
has  no  suspicion  of  anything  of  the  kind 
and  won't  know  it  for  a  long  time;  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.' 

Feeling  himself  unable  to  express  his 
emotions  in  words.  Landlord  Burr  softly 
hummed  "  The  Arkansaw  Traveler/'  as  the 
three  sauntered  bark  to  the  hotel.  He  had 
gone  through  many  strange  experiences 
in  his  time,  but  in  some  respects  the  present 
outdid  them  all. 

"  The  idee  of  a  young  chap  making  a 
present  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  a  feller 
just  'cause  he  saved  his  life--wal,  that  gits 
me! 

After  the  mid-day  meal,  Maris  and  Bob 
entered  upon  the  sweetest  pleasure  of  all. 
It  was  a  mild  September  afternoon,  that 
they  strolled  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Platte,  leading  toward  Highland  Park,  and 
then  headed  in  the  direction  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Lake.  The  locality  was  so  fixed  in  their 
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minds  that  they  had  to  make  no  inquiries. 
They  had  not  gone  far  along  Taylor  Avenue, 
fronting  the  lake,  when  Bob  exclaimed: 

"  That  must  be  the  house! 

It  was  the  two-story  frame  structure 
which  had  been  described  to  them,  painted 
white  with  the  green  blinds,  flowers  in  front 
and  the  winding  graveled  walk  leading  to 
the  gate. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,'  replied  Mails.  A  few 
steps  and  the  gate  was  drawn  open,  they 
passed  the  brief  distance  to  the  little  porch 
upon  which  the}7  stepped. 

"This  is  your  job,  Maris,"  said  his  friend; 
u  I'm  only  your  escort.' 

"All  right, ' '  replied  the  other,  reaching  up 
and  sounding  the  bright  brass  knocker.  The 
next  moment  the  two  observed  that  the 
brown  knob  was  turning  partly  way  round 
and  back  again  in  a  jerky  fashion.  Some- 
body was  fumbling  with  it  and  trying  to 
draw  the  door  inward.  It  was  easy  to  guess 
who  the  person  was  and  the  boys  smilingly 
awaited  events. 

By-and-bye  the  door  was  drawn  inward 
and  Molly  Bidwell  stood  before  them. 
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There  could  be  no  mistaking  her,  and  she 
was  a  picture  that  did  one's  eyes  good.  The 
luxuriant  brown  hair,  in  two  long  braids 
that  reached  below  her  waist;  the  big  bright 
brown  eyes ;  the  round  cheeks  as  red  as  Bald- 
win apples ;  the  plump  figure  and  the  dumpy 
legs  that  would  have  served  well  for  an  adult 
member  of  her  sex --each  recalling  the 
familiar  photograph --and,  above  all,  an  un- 
mistakable likeness  to  Corporal  Billy  Bid- 
well  left  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  who 
she  was. 

How  do  you  do,  Molly?  "  said  Maris; 

we  have  come  to  call  on  you.' 

She  looked  up  in  their  faces  with  innocent 
mystification. 

"  Molly,  why  don't  you  invite  the  gentle- 
men in?  '  called  a  voire  from  the  little  sit- 
ting room. 

"  We  are  coming  in  whether  she  invites 
us  or  not,"  said  Maris,  "and  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  plant  a  kiss  on  those  red 
cheeks.' 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  the  hall, 
Maris  picked  up  the  chubby,  half-scared 
girl,  bestowed  a  rousing  smack  on  the  cheek, 


a 
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and  then  held  her  over  while  Bob  Goodale 
did  the  same.  The  awed  Molly  was  set 
down,  and  holding  her  hand,  Maris  accom- 
panied her  into  the  cosy  apartment,  with 
Bob  directly  behind  them.  "  As  is  the  rule, ' ' 
muttered  Bob. 

There  a  short,  pudgy  woman  in  spectacles 
with  jolly  features  which  recalled  those  of 
Corporal  Bidwell,  ceased  her  sewing  and 
looked  up.  The  pleasing  fact  that  instantly 
caught  one 's  eye  was  the  neatness  and  clean- 
liness everywhere.  Grandmother  and  child 
were  dressed  with  the  utmost  plainness,  but 
not  a  speck  of  untidiness  showed  on  either 
or  in  the  room  itself. 

Maris  quickly  explained  the  situation. 
When  the  old  lady  found  that  the  visitors 
came  directly  from  her  son  and  that  they 
had  been  with  him  only  a  few  days  before, 
she  was  as  delighted  as  the  child.  Then 
Maris  brought  out  the  wooden  doll  which 
her  father  had  carved  for  her.  He  had  had 
it  dressed  up  after  a  fashion  by  a  milliner  in 
Denver  and  kept  the  grotesque  thing  under 
his  coat  while  on  the  street. 

Molly  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  with 
joy.  She  climbed  on  the  knee  of  Maris  and 


o 
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chattered  unceasingly,  asking  about  her 
father  and  wondering  when  he  was  coming 
home  to  see  her  and  then  she  kissed  and 
hugged  her  new  doll.  Now  and  then  Maris 
loaned  Molly  to  Bob,  but  some  sort  of  in- 
tuition seemed  to  tell  her  who  the  real  Santa 
Claus  was. 

Mrs.  Bidwell  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
boys,  for  in  her  son's  letters  received  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  he  never  failed  to  refer  to 
them. 

"  I  should  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
Billy  wrote/  added  the  old  lady,  beaming 
through  her  glasses,  "  but  it  would  make  you 
blush." 

"  Billy  doesn't  think  any  more  of  us  than 
we  do  of  him, ' '  said  Bob ;  i  i  we  never  had  a 
better  friend  than  he  was.' 

"  I  spoke  to  Captain  Lawton  about  a  fur- 
lough for  him,  though  I  didn't  tell  Billy, 
for  fear  he  might  be  disappointed,'  said 
Maris,  "but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
came  home  on  a  visit  before  long.  Then, 
too,  he  is  to  be  promoted  to  a  sergeant.' 

"  How  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  him !  Some- 
times I  worry  a  good  deal  about  him,  for  he 
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must  be  in  great  danger  but  there;  I  pray 
for  him  every  night  and  morning." 

"  So  do  I,"  added  Molly,  "  and  often 
through  the  day,  whenever  I  think  of  it." 

"And  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  sitting  here 
that  the  prayers  of  you  both  have  had  much 
to  do  in  keeping  away  all  danger  from 
Billy,'  said  Maris,  gravely,  for  nothing 
could  shake  that  sweet  faith  within  him. 
"  It  will  be  a  comfort  for  you  to  learn  that 
the  great  peril  that  has  so  long  hung  over 
the  Southwest  is  gone.  The  Apache  Indians 
who  caused  the  trouble  have  come  in  and 
surrendered.  I  don't  believe  there  will 
be  any  more  fighting  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count for  manv  a  year  to  come. ' 

»/  «/ 

"What  a  burden  von  have  lifted  from 

•> 

my  heart !  :  said  the  mother,  with  a  grate- 
ful sigh. 

When  the  callers  rose  to  go,  Mrs.  Bid- 
well  urged  them  to  spend  the  afternoon  and 
evening  at  her  home,  but  with  the  good  taste 
which  always  marked  the  conduct  of  both, 
thev  thanked  her  and  declined.  So  shak- 

V 

ing  hands  with  the  good  woman,  and  kiss- 
ing Molly  good-bye,  they  left. 
Maris  Eoydon  was  silent  for  most  of  the 
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way  back  to  the  hotel.  Stealing  a  glance  at 
him  his  friend  saw  a  suspicious  moisture  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Bob/  finally  said  he,  "  everyone  in  the 
world  can  do  some  good  and  what  a  mistake 
it  is  that  we  do  not  look  for  the  chance.  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  that  to-day  for  ten 
times  the  money  it  has  cost.  In  fact  it 
hasn't  cost  me  anything;  it's  only  another 
of  mother's  endless  good  deeds.  She  will  be 
as  happy  as  I  when  I  tell  her  about  it.' 
Then  the  splendid  young  man  added,  "  I'm 
not  quite  through  yet.' 

At  the  hotel,  after  they  had  told  Landlord 
Burr  of  their  call,  Maris  added: 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  three  hundred  dol- 
lars with  you,  Mr.  Burr,  which  I  wish  you 
to  deposit  with  one  of  the  best  grocers  in 
Denver  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Bidwell ;  I  shall 
leave  a  hundred  with  the  coal  and  wood 
dealer  and  I  wish  you  to  send  her  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  herself  and  granddaughter." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  gasped  the  almost  speechless 


man. 


"  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  explain  it  to 
her,  but  don't  give  her  my  address.' 
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"No,  sir." 

The  money  was  turned  over  to  the  dazed 
landlord,  and  that  same  evening  Maris  Roy- 
don  and  Bob  Goodale  resumed  their  home- 
ward journey  which  was  completed  without 
incident  worth  mentioning. 

Two  weeks  later,  Sergeant  Billy  Bidwell 
jumped  off  the  train  before  it  had  settled  to 
rest  in  the  Union  Depot  in  Denver.  He  had 
been  granted  a  month's  furlough  and  came 
home  as  fast  as  steam  could  bring  him,  that 
he  might  spend  the  vacation  with  his  child 
and  his  mother. 

He  first  dropped  in  on  Landlord  Tom 
Burr  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  hear 
something  of  the  gossip  of  the  city.  The 
genial  hotel  man  chatted  a  few  minutes  and 
then  told  his  whole  amazing  story.  The 
young  man  Maris  Roydon  had  paid  off 
every  cent  of  the  mortgage,  including  the 
interest  due,  and  had  left  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  grocer,  one  hundred  for  the 
coal  man,  and  a  hundred  dollars  for  the 
mother  and  grandchild. 

"  I  have  fixed  it  with  the  others  and  you 
may  as  well  take  the  hundred  dollars  with 
you,  as  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  it.' 
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Sergeant  Bichvell  was  stunned.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  he  could  vaguely 
grasp  what  it  all  meant.  Finally  muttering 
something  which  no  one  understood,  he 
plunged  out  of  the  hotel. 

The  next  afternoon  Sergeant  Billy  reap- 
peared, his  face  showing  how  hard  he  was 
trying  to  repress  his  excitment. 

"  Say,  Tom,  I  want  you  to  let  me  have 
a  room  where  I  can  write  a  letter— two  of 


'em. 


. . 


Nobody  is  in  the  writing  room  just  now; 
help  yourself. ' 

Sergeant  Billy  located  in  the  farthest 
corner,  sat  down  and  began  his  toil.  Two 
hours  later,  the  landlord  walked  past  and 
took  a  slv  look  at  his  friend.  He  was  lean- 

• 

ing  over  the  table,  pen  in  hand  and  labor- 
iously putting  his  thoughts  on  paper.  His 
face  was  crimson,  drops  of  prespiration 
stood  on  his  forehead,  his  tongue  was  lolling 
out  and  every  few  minutes  he  sighed  and 
grunted.  Writing  letters  was  harder  work 
for  him  than  trailing  Apaches. 

Sergeant  Billy  was  too  absorbed  to  notice 
the  grinning  landlord  or  anyone  else.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  completed  his  task. 
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What  did  it  matter  when  he  shoved  the 
bulky  missives  into  their  envelops  that  he 
mixed  them  and  sent  each  to  the  wrong  ad- 
dress? The  recipients  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  understood  and  by  exchanging  the 
letters  each  secured  his  own. 

Would  you  like  to  read  those  ill-spelled, 
ungrammatical  but  fervent  communica- 
tions ?  I  am  sure  you  would  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them.  Well,  here  they  are: 

Come  to  think  it  over,  however,  I  can't 
feel  that  it  is  exactly  fair  thus  to  spread  bo- 
fore  you  the  thoughts  which  possessed  a  cer- 
tain sacredness  of  their  own.  So  let  us  be 
content  to  say  "  Good-bye!  " 

THE  END. 
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